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“Profits” and the Frontier Land Speculator 


F ROM the days of the confederation through the nineteenth century, 
the frontier land speculator was a familiar figure in the United 
States.’ Perambulating foreigners recorded the activities of this gen- 
tleman, and land speculation was discussed in both Congress and in 
the editorial columns of Western newspapers. Many twentieth-century 
students of America’s political and economic development have dealt 
in one way or another with frontier land speculation. They have de- 
picted the land speculator at times as a sinister figure, corroding the 
morals of national or state legislators as the lawmakers endeavored to 
formulate land policy. Writers have sketched the antagonism between 
speculator and “actual settier.” Nor have they ignored the effect which 
the speculator had upon the social and economic development of the 
region in which he operated. Such commentators have contributed to 
a literature that has its share of colorful characters and even displays 
the occasional symbol: star-crossed Robert Morris entering debtors’ 


1 Exact definition of the word “speculator” is difficult. Later in this article the word is used 
as it was in the newspapers of the Middle West during the mid- and late nineteenth century, 
where generally it denoted an individual who purchased large acreages of unimproved Jand, 
intending to sell after land values had risen sufficiently to make their sale remunerative and 
who was not interested in working the land as a personal enterprise or in building up a long- 
term tenant estate. Motivation becomes crucial, therefore, in identifying the speculator. But 
the student cannot always discover this. He is reduced to classifying as speculators those land 
holders whose motives he can discover to have been speculative and those who in all or in 
part of their land operations behaved in the same way as the members of the first group. Thus 
William Scully and Matthew Scott (infra) sold part of their original purchases in an unim 
proved condition; a portion is still owned by their descendants and farmed in tenancy. As far 
as we are concerned, the land which was sold represented speculation. The Davenports (infra) 
revealed in their correspondence that their intentions in Nebraska were purely speculative; 
yet they were willing to rent land as a means of defraying the cost of taxes and a way of 
enhancing the value of the land through the breaking which the tenants performed, The fact 
that they rented land for a time prior to its sale made them no less speculators. Local use of 
the term “‘speculator” during the nineteenth century was colored somewhat by whether or not 
the large landholder was resident in the community where his land lay. Historians have pointed 
out that the settler who held but a quarter section or less might be just as speculative in 
intent as the large holder; on the other hand, some would classify the land-grant railroads 
as land speculators. Both the settler speculators and the railroads are excluded from considera- 
tion by this definition. It will be obvious from the text of the article that the speculator is 
considered to be a type of investor. 

1 
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prison ; * the desperate debtors of the Holland Land Company advancing 
upon the Batavia land office;* the little spade that William Scully 
lashed to his saddle as he set out to transplant Irish tenancy to the 
Illinois prairies.* 

There are, however, a number of overlapping and interdependent 
questions concerning frontier land speculation to which the answers 
are as yet far from complete. How and to what extent, for example, did 
land speculators affect the economic development of the United States? ° 
To what degree did Western land speculation contribute to the 
concentration of capital in America during the nineteenth century? ° 
How, if at all, did this alternative avenue of investment affect the policy 
decisions of the American businessman? Did the land speculator actu- 
ally get something for nothing, as some writers seem to suggest? * 


2W.G. Sumner, Robert Morris (Cambridge: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1892), pp. 137-69; 
E, P. Oberholtzer, Robert Morris: Patriot and Financier (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1903), pp. 335-57; Ruth L. Higgins, Expansion in New York with Special Reference to the 
Eighteenth Century (Columbus: The Ohio State University, 1931), pp. 116-33. 

8 Paul Demund Evans, The Holland Land Company. Buffalo Historical Society Publications, 
28 (Buffalo: Buffalo Historical Society, 1924), 397-427. 

4 Scully's spade is mentioned by both Paul Wallace Gates, Frontier Landlords and Pioneer 
Tenants (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1945), p. 36, and Homer E. Socolofsky, “The Scully 
Land System in Marion County,” Kansas Historical Quarterly, XV\I1 (November 1950), 337-75, 
see p. 335. 

5In The Age of Enterprise: A Social History of Industrial America (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1942), pp. 4, 11, 39, 84, 107-8, 214, Thomas C. Cochran and William 
Miller gave some attention to this problem. Economists concerned with the problems of 
economic development have given little consideration to the effect which speculation in natural 
resources may have in conditioning economic growth. 

6 A clue to the importance of land speculation in contributing to the concentration of capital 
in America during the nineteenth century is found in the list of 4,047 Americans, who were 
“reputed to be worth a million or more,” published by the New York Tribune in 1892. Of 
this group, 271 allegedly owed their fortunes to investment in some type of real estate and 
another 1,100 had derived their wealth in part from the same source; 34 per cent in all. 
Sydney Ratner, New Light on the History of Great American Fortunes: American Millionaires 
of 1892 and 1902 (New York: Augustus M. Kelley, Inc., 1953). The figures given here 
are based on the writer's analysis of the 1892 list, rather than on the recapitulation found 
on p. go. 

TSee Fritz Redlich, History of American Business Leaders: A Series of Studies, 1 (Ann 
Arbor: Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1940), 21-22; Joseph Dorfman, Thorstein Veblen and His 
America (New York: The Viking Press, 1935), p. 350; Thorstein Veblen, Imperial Germany 
and the Industrial Revolution (New York: The Viking Press, 1939 ed.), p. 334. The negative 
quality of the land speculator’s role is so often stressed that it is well to remember that he 
did make a positive contribution at times. After Congress struck the credit provisions from 
the land laws in the revision act of 1$20, the impecunious settler could still purchase land 
on time from the speculator. Although they often carried it with poor grace, the speculators 
in the Middle West bore a substantial share of the tax burden as new communities developed. 
Particularly was this the case within the limits of those railroad land grants in which the 
alternate sections were settled by homesteaders enjoying immunity from taxation until they 
fulfilled the residence requirements of the homestead laws. When the speculator purchased 
from the land-grant railroads he sometimes helped these corporations to realize a return 
from their grants more quickly than otherwise would have been the case, thereby assisting 
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What rate of return did speculators in the raw lands of the frontier 
actually derive from their capital ? * The answers to the first four ques- 
tions obviously are closely related to the one given to the fifth; this 
article will be primarily concerned with the answer to the last question. 

Land speculation was a recurrent theme in Joseph Schafer’s careful 
analysis of the settlement process in Wisconsin. In two volumes of the 
Wisconsin Domesday series Schafer considered the profits of specific 
land speculators, and he generalized his findings to some extent in 
The Social History of American Agriculture.’ He concluded that the 
state lands in Wisconsin provided better speculations than did Federal 
government land and that pine-bearing Federal land was more re- 
munerative than farm land. When speculators bought land shortly 
before settlers arrived “they of course made money fast.” But in “their 
expectations of profit from holding farm lands speculators were often 
disappointed. For in numerous instances the holding period was long, 
and when the lands came to be wanted by farmers it was difficult to 
sell, in competition with land-office sales of Congress land, at prices 
that would recoup the speculators for both principal and interest, to say 
nothing of such taxes as they had to pay in the interim.” '” 

Schafer based his conclusions on the cost and sale data of a number 
of speculators, but in several instances he did little more than compare 
sale and cost figures in impressionistic fashion without resorting to 
careful calculation. When he did present a more elaborate analysis of 
the returns obtained from 20,000 acres purchased on behalf of Sir 
Charles A. Murray during the 1830's," he was to be criticized for 
mishandling the item of sales commissions and for neglecting the 
possibility that the speculator might have received some returns from 


in the construction of transportation facilities. The returns obtained by the land speculator 
may be regarded to an extent, therefore, as a reward for services rendered. An incidental 
dividend from speculation may well have stemmed from the fact that actual settlers frequently 
could not afford to purchase farms large enough to make economic units in the commercial 
agriculture of the nineteenth century. Where speculators held land nearby such farmers could 
build up their holdings without squeezing neighbors off the land. Specific instances to the 
contrary, of course, can be presented in contradiction of these generalizations. 

8 Strangely enough there has been little effort made to study regional land values on a 
historical basis, although such work would be highly useful. In his One Hundred Years of 
Land Values in Chicago (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1933) Homer Hoyt 
blazed a good many interesting trails for the student who follows this approach. 

9 Joseph Schafer, Wisconsin Domesday Book: Town Studies, 1 (Madison: State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, 1924); Wisconsin Lead Region: Wisconsin Domesday Book, General 
Studies iii (Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1932); “A Yankee Land Specu- 
lator in Wisconsin,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, viii (June 1925), 377-92; The Social 
History of American Agriculture (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936), pp. 23-26. 

10 Schafer, Wisconsin Domesday Book: Town Studies, 1, p. 10, including f.n. 5. 

11 Schafer, Wisconsin Lead Region, pp. 148-54. 
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rent prior to sale.’* More serious, however, were the defects in his 
method of calculating returns. In brief, Schafer compounded interest 
at an arbitrary 5 per cent on Murray’s costs until 1880 when the last tract 
was sold. Similarly he compounded interest at 5 per cent against the 
receipts from sales to the same year and then compared the two totals 
at his terminal date, concluding that Murray had met a small loss 
because the accumulated costs of $266,000 outweighed the compounded 
receipts by $6,000. But much of Murray’s land was actually sold during 
the 1850's and 1860's, and it was highly misleading to continue com- 
pounding interest against the investment in land which was sold long 
prior to the terminal date. Similarly it was confusing to compound the 
receipts since such returns actually signified that the speculation from 
which they were derived was closed. 

During the early 1940's two graduate students at the University of 
Mississippi, Mattie Russell and Edwin W. Chapman, undertook inten- 
sive study of speculation in two Mississippi counties between 1836 and 
1861 with the express purpose of determining whether or not investors 
in wild land realized profits. Subsequently their graduate director 
summarized their findings in The Journal of Southern History.”* Both 
Russell and Chapman defined speculators as all land companies, indi- 
viduals, and partnerships purchasing 2,000 acres or more, “unless a large 
amount of the land was held by an individual at the time of his 
death.” '* Using this yardstick the researchers compiled lists of large 
owners from the deed records and abstracted ali their individual pur- 
chases and sales. Then the authors calculated both total and average pur- 
chase and sale prices for the entire acreage purchased by each speculator. 
They presented the difference between these purchase and sale figures 
as profit. If an investor’s transactions covered a span of fifteen years, 
then total profit divided by fifteen was taken as the yearly profit on the 
investment. Both students concluded that speculators as a group did 
not realize “large returns” on their investments." Their method of 
calculating profit, however, hardly inspires confidence. They made no 


12 Paul Wallace Gates, The Wisconsin Pine Lands of Cornell University: A Study in Land 
Policy and Absentee Ownership (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1943), p. 85, f.n. 48. 

13 Mattie Russell, “Land Speculation in Tippah County 1836-1861," Master's Thesis, 
University of Mississippi, 1940. Edwin W. Chapman, “Land Speculation in Tate County 1836- 
1861," Master's Thesis, University of Mississippi, 1942. James W. Silver summarized these 
studies in “Land Speculation Profits in the Chickasaw Cession,” The Journal of Southern 
History, X (February 1944), 84-92. 

14 Russell, “Land Speculation in Tippah County,” p. iv; Chapman, “Land Speculation in 
Tate County,” p. ii. 

15 Russell, “Land Speculation in Tippah County,” p. 72. The quoted phrase is on p. 73. 
See also Chapman, “Land Speculation in Tate County,” pp. 65-66. 
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effort to compound interest; they did not consider costs of ownership 
other than the original purchase price of the land; and they failed to 
take into consideration the fact that speculators usually liquidated their 
investment at an uneven rate. 

In the writings of Paul W. Gates may be found a more optimistic 
evaluation of the profitability of land speculation for at least some 
investors. He has referred to the commonplace of “first families” in 
Middle Western communities whose financial strength grew from 
“shrewd dealings in real estate.”*® In the Wisconsin Pine Lands of 
Cornell Unwersity this author went beyond such generalizations and 
presented an analysis of expenditures and income arising from Cornell's 
speculation in some 512,400 acres of land in Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Kansas. Subtracting from all income the items of expense incurred by 
ownership of the land including taxes, interest, location fees, legal 
expenses, salaries, commissions, and the cost of land scrip, he found that 
the venture returned a net profit of approximately $5,000,000 to the 
university. All expenses totaled $1,728,596. Gates concluded: “The 
Cornell land business was one of the outstandingly successful land 
speculations in American history. . . .”*’ The preservation of univer- 
sity records relating to the land business made possible so concrete an 
answer to the question of whether this speculation was or was not 
profitable, but Professor Gates did not consider it feasible to reduce his 
net profit to a per cent per annum basis.”® 

Several other students of land history have ventured conclusions on 
the profits to be derived from frontier land speculation, after somewhat 
less elaborate analysis of their sources. In 1941 Robert Diller concluded 
that the speculators on the whole fared poorly in an eastern Nebraska 
community which was settled during the 1860's and 1870's. Most of 
the speculators unloaded their lands in the depression of the 1870's. 
Only a few persevered in their speculations and benefited from the ris- 
ing land prices of the 1880's. “These few tenacious speculators, or in- 
vestors, may at least have realized modest gains; the rest of the specu- 
lators would have been better off if they had kept their money at home,” 
he argued.” Diller did not explain his methods of calculation other 


16 Paul Wallace Gates, “The Role of the Land Speculator in Western Development,” The 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LXVI (July 1942), 314-33, especially p. 332; 
Frontier Landlords and Pioneer Tenants, pp. 2~3. 

17 Gates, The Wisconsin Pine Lands of Cornell University, p. 243. 

18 Paul Wallace Gates to Margaret Bogue, June 24, 1955. 

19 Robert Diller, Farm Ownership, Tenancy, and Land Use in a Nebraska Community 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941), p. 20. 
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than to write that he took into consideration “the amount originally 
invested, taxes and expenses, and normal income during the period of 
ten to fifteen years in which the land, while patented, remained un- 
settled and unproductive prairie.” ” 

More recently Theodore L. Carlson probed the complexities of specu- 
lative investments in the Illinois Military Tract in his book on that area. 
After studying the transfer of about 1,400,000 acres of speculative hold- 
ings between 1827 and 1833, he apparently concluded that the majority 
of owners “were forced to take a loss.” ** Speaking of speculators whose 
investment experience extended beyond the 1827-1833 period, Carlson, 
after comparing purchase and sale prices in many individual cases, 
concluded that “the profits made by the greater number of land specu- 
lators in the tract were not enormous.” In some individual cases “the 
land was held for many years, so that in time, with the gradual in- 
crease of land values, a profit was sure to accrue.” *” To support this 
last statement he cited a $15 per share dividend which the Munn 
Illinois Land Company paid to its shareholders in 1851, but he failed 
to mention either the current value of the shares, or their original cost, 
or whether a dividend of this size was exceptional, customary, or extraor- 
dinary. Carlson seems to have defined profit as the difference between 
the purchase price of land plus taxes and the eventual sale price. 

At the close of his excellent study of the Holland Land Company 
holdings in New York and Pennsylvania published in 1924, Paul Evans 
estimated that “the original investment was retrieved with interest of 
5 to 6 per cent.” ** The accounts of the company, however, were not 
opened to him and he did not explain how he arrived at this figure. In 
her study of the Pulteney Purchase, Helen Cowan concluded that the 
Pulteney investment by 1812 showed “a real profit on its books.” “ 
But Miss Cowan failed to present any precise measure of this profit 
or to reveal the route by which she reached her conclusion. 

The historians who have discussed the profits of frontier land specu- 
lators on the basis of their own research have pursued a variety of ap- 
proaches, of necessity using different types of records, and presenting 


20 Thid. 

21 Theodore L. Carlson, The Illinois Military Tract: A Study of Land Occupation, Utilization 
and Tenure. Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, XXXII, 2 (Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1951), 41. 

22 Carlson, The Illinois Military Tract, p. 57 and supporting f.n. 63. 

28 Evans, The Holland Land Company, p. 435. 

24 Helen I. Cowan, Charles Williamson, Genesee Promoter: Friend of Anglo-American Rap- 
prochement. Rochester Historical Society Publications, XIX (Rochester: The Rochester Historical 
Society, 1941), 293. 
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conclusions ranging from the very general to specific figures or per- 
centages. Few have explained their methods of calculation. Most have 
thought too little about calculation techniques and the costs involved 
in landownership. At the same time the authors of a variety of general 
surveys and history texts have ventured opinions on this subject as 
well.”® Some have used the materials analyzed in the preceding para- 
graphs, but others have relied entirely upon the judgment of contempo- 
raries, sometimes without questioning their bias or attempting to check 
the accuracy of their statements. A few have simply presented unsup- 
ported generalizations. A number of historians in both major categories 
have used the word “profits” in unsophisticated fashion and have failed 
to make a distinction between interest on invested capital and profit. 
Although there are notable exceptions to this point of view, one can 
hardly study the body of literature bearing on speculator profits with- 
out concluding that speculation in Western lands was usually a losing 
business. James Silver reflected this prevailing point of view in his 
summary of the work of Russell and Chapman when he wrote, “An 
occasional bonanza proved to be the exception to the rule,” and claimed 
that the work of his students added “confirmatory evidence that many 
buoyant hopes and expectations of speculators in frontier farm lands 
faded into disillusionment under the harsh light of reality.” *° If 
historians accept such generalizations they are forced by logic to a 
rather unflattering evaluation of the perspicacity of American business- 
men during the nineteenth century. Many of them were gamblers in- 
deed who persisted in buying land on speculation, although the returns 
were consistently low and although, to borrow Professor Silver’s phras- 
ing, “greater success with much less risk could have been secured in 


25 Theodore Roosevelt, The Winning of the West (Homeward Bound Edition, New York: 
The Review of Reviews Co., 1910), IV, 220; Frederick Jackson Turner, The United States, 
18 30-1850: The Nation and Its Sections (New York: H. Holt and Company, 1935), pp. 292-93; 
Carl Russell Fish, The Rise of the Common Man: A History of American Life, Vi (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1946 print.), 130; Edward C, Kirkland, A History of American Eco- 
nomic Life (3rd ed., New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1951), p. 137; Charles Abrams, 
Revolution in Land (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1939), p. 14; Louis M. Hacker, The 
Triumph of American Capitalism: The Development of Forces in American History to the 
End of the Nineteenth Century (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1940), pp. 210-14, 323, 327, 
329; A. M. Sakolski, The Great American Land Bubble: The Amazing Story of Land-Grabbing, 
Speculations, and Booms from Colonial Days to the Present Time (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1932); Addison E. Sheldon, Land Systems and Land Policies in Nebraska: Publications, Nebraska 
State Historical Society, XXII (Lincoln: The Society, 1936); Shaw Livermore, Early American 
Land Companies, Their Influence on Corporate Development: Publications, Foundation for Re- 
search in Legal History, Columbia School of Law, Julius Goebel, Jr., editor (New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1939). 

26 Silver, “Land Speculation Profits,” p. 92. 
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commercial enterprises in the more settled Eastern communities.” ” 


Or perhaps we should conclude that there was an obtuse element 
among American capitalists whose members stubbornly diverted capital 
from more remunerative uses into frontier land speculation although 
its wide and continuing prevalence must have demonstrated that the 
“bonanza” was exceptional. Actually the evidence is so scattered and 
so unsatisfactory that historians are hardly justified in generalizing 
upon the losses and gains of the frontier speculator. 

Because the evidence bearing upon the profits from frontier land 
speculation is inadequate at this point, we have ventured to work up 
and present relevant material which we accumulated in the course of 
other research. We have calculated the returns obtained by land specu- 
lators from the purchase and sale of some three townships of agricultural 
land in the Middle West between 1835 and 1904. Stated differently, 
these figures picture the returns obtained from 77,529 acres of land 
divided into 946 tracts which were held for periods of time varying 
from but a few months to some thirty-five years. 

These data can be summarized most easily by presenting them in 
two parts; one section is devoted to five speculative ventures in the 
Grand Prairie of Illinois and a second describes the operations of the 
Davenport brothers of Bath, New York, in eastern Nebraska. Both 
groups obtained and sold greater acreages than are treated here. In order 
to be certain, however, that the calculations involved only land which 
had not been improved at the owner’s expense prior to resale, consider- 
able acreage was discarded. In the case of the Davenports another major 
criterion of selection was applied as well; since it was wished to have 
one portion of the study stand as a clear-cut illustration of the specula- 
tive opportunities presented by Federal land policy, land which the 
brothers purchased from grantors other than the Federal government, 
the state government, or the land grant railroads was discarded. 
The cost, sale, and tax figures for the Illinois lands were derived from 
the Federal land entry books, county records, and a collection of busi- 
ness papers belonging to one of the speculators. The land account book 
and business correspondence of the Davenports provided the basic 
data for the Nebraska study. In neither case, as shall be pointed out 
in greater detail later, were the sources completely free from defects. 

The method of calculating returns on the investments of the specu- 
lators was not complicated. For each parcel of land that was sold as a 


27 Ihid. 
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unit, a schedule was prepared showing the initial investment and yearly 
taxes. Some of the Davenport schedules were more complicated than 
others because the brothers paid for some of their land in installments, 
and revenue was obtained prior to sale from rents and abortive sales. 
For each tract of land the rate of interest was found which, when com- 
pounded against the original investment and subsequent costs, gave a 
total investment at the date of sale equal to the sale price.” This was 
called the rate of return on invested capital. When rents or the occa- 
sional down payment from a canceled sale were obtained from a tract 
of land, such income was subtracted from the total investment in the 
tract at the date when it was received. This procedure, of course, raised 
the rate of return. The various rates of return on tracts sold in the same 
year were combined into weighted means, showing the average rate 
of return per dollar invested.” Second, the total investment and the 
average rate of return per dollar invested at five-year intervals for both 
the Illinois and the Nebraska lands have been shown. It has been 
assumed in this last calculation that each tract returned year by year 
the rate which its ultimate sale price revealed. Knowledge of these rates 
was, of course, denied to the speculators themselves, prior to the sale of 
any given tract. 

The Illinois lands totaled 34,300 acres, located in the Grand Prairie 
region of east-central Illinois. Scattered through Champaign, Iroquois, 
McLean, Piatt, Livingston, and Vermilion counties, these tracts were 


28 The student interested in calculating such returns is reminded that compound interest tables 
do exist, that a formula for calculating compound interest is available, and that, depending upon 
the nature of the data, calculus may yield short cuts. The work, however, was complicated by the 
fact that many of the returns ranged beyond the limit of conventional tables. Also, it was hoped 
to present the results in part as in Tables If and IV, which necessitated calculating the investment 
in a particular tract of land at the end of a number of years prior to the eventual sale. Income 
prior to the date of sale further complicated computation. Because of these considerations and the 
fact that the same cost figures and tax rate often applied to a sizable number of tracts it was 
found most convenient, if rather cumbersome, to construct tables year by year. A number of 
rates were applied to the cost data and then the sale price was checked against these tables in 
the appropriate year to find the rate which gave a sum (purchase price, plus taxes, interest, and 
other costs minus income) equal to the sale price. One of the several accountants and statisticians 
consulted characterized this method as composed of equal parts of brute strength and ignorance, 
but agreed that it would give accurate results. At least two refinements in method would have 
produced more elegant figures. In the first place, interest rates could have been compounded semi- 
annually rather than annually, which would have had the effect of lowering the rates slightly 
Second, the rate of return on individual tracts could have been worked past the decimal point 
(figures beyond the decimal point in the four tables presented here were derived in the process 
of averaging the returns from individual tracts). It was decided that the extra calculations in 
volved would not improve the results sufficiently to repay the time taken to make them. Others 
working in this same area may decide differently. 

29 These means were obtained by multiplying the sale prices by the rate of interest which they 
returned and dividing the sum of the products by the sum of the sale prices. 
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predominantly prairie. This acreage included portions of the holdings 
of Matthew T. Scott and Associates, Robert B. M. Wilson, James Mc- 
Reynolds, Ramsey McHenry, and Arnold Naudain and Associates. 

The son of a well-to-do banker of Lexington, Kentucky, Matthew T. 
Scott, completed his college education in 1846 and spent a year or two 
managing family farm lands in Ohio. Becoming interested in the pos- 
sibilities for investment in the unsettled prairies of east-central Illinois, 
he induced a number of friends and relatives to join him in entering 
thousands of acres of Federal land at the Danville and Vandalia land 
offices.” Between 1848 and 1859 they purchased 45,070 acres, scattered 
over the two land districts. Their cash investment amounted to some 
$51,220. Almost 41,000 acres of the total were entered with land war- 
rants purchased at an average cost of $1.10 per acre. Cash purchases 
made up the balance.” In addition, Scott and his group bought more 
than 9,000 acres in McLean and Livingston counties from private parties 
and the Illinois Central Railroad.” These 9,000 acres are of minor im- 
portance in the statistics that follow, for with the exception of one 
8o-acre tract all the lands used in this study were acquired from the 
United States. Scott moved to McLean County in 1855 to direct the 
development of his farm lands. For the next thirty-five years he con- 
tinued in the role of large landlord, improving, renting, and selling 
farms. His investments gradually spread into many phases of business. 
In the late 1860’s Scott channeled some of his funds into the McLean 
County Coal Company at Bloomington. Later he invested in Kansas 
lead and zinc land, Western gold and silver mining stock, a toll road, 
a Texas ranch, and finally, in the late 1880's, in Tennessee timber and 
mineral land. For a time he owned the Bloomington Bulletin.” 

The second investor in the Illinois group, Robert B. M. Wilson, like 
Scott, was more than a “speculator” in the usual sense of the word, for 


80 Biographical sketches of Matthew T. Scott, Jr., are found in George B. Pickett, A Short 
Sketch of the Life and Character of Matthew Thompson Scott of Bloomington, Ililinois (Bloom- 
ington: privately printed, 1891); Newton Bateman and Paul Selby, editors, Historical Encyclo- 
pedia of Illinois and History of Christian County, 1 (Chicago: Munsell Publishing Company, 
1918), 472; Transactions of the Mclean County Historical Society, 11 (Bloomington: The 
Society, 1903), 664-67. 

81 Compiled from the Federal cash and military bounty warrant entry books, Danville and 
Vandalia, Illinois Land Districts, National Archives, Washington, D.C. 

82 Compiled from the Deed Records, McLean and Livingston counties, and from the deeds 
in the Matthew T. Scott’ Collection, Collection of Regional History, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 

88 For a detailed discussion of the Matthew T. Scott land business during the nineteenth cen- 
tury see Margaret Beattie Bogue, “Patterns from the Sod: Land Use and Tenure in the Grand 
Prairie, 1850-1900," Doctoral Dissertation, Cornell University, 1955, pp. 154-99. 
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he, too, developed portions of his real estate. Wilson, an Irishman by 
birth, established a medica. practice in Washington, Illinois, in 1848. 
Ten years later he was mixing in local politics and by the 1860's was 
buying real estate.** With borrowed funds he acquired 27,000 acres 
of unimproved Iroquois Ceunty land in 1864 and 1867, at an average 
cost of $2.45 per acre.” These holdings were originally part of the 
county’s swamp-land grant. Wilson quickly sold much of the land 
and turned several thousand acres into tenant-operated grain and live- 
stock farms.*° 

The careers of the remaining three investors are much more obscure. 
None of them developed any prairie real estate. All acquired their land 
much earlier than Scott and Wilson, during the great land boom of 
the 1830's. James McReynolds has been described as “an influential 
citizen of Kaskaskia,” although he probably lived in Macon County 
during the 1830’s. There he and a business associate platted an addi- 
tion to Decatur in 1837.°7 His venture in wild, unimproved Federal 
land totaled 1,360 acres, located principally in Champaign County and 
purchased for $1.25 per acre.” Little has been discovered about Ramsey 
McHenry other than the fact that in 1836, when he purchased 15,000 
acres of Federal land in the Danville, Illinois, and Crawfordsville, In- 
diana, districts for $1.25 per acre, he was a resident of Baltimore.” 
Arnold Naudain, the principal figure in a series of investments made in 
836 and 1837 in partnership with Edward Tatnall, Merrit Canby, and 
John Macoboy, was a Delaware politician.” This group of investors 
purchased 28,000 acres of Federal land in the Danville and Crawfords- 
ville districts at the cash minimum price." 

The following statistics that show the rate of return per dollar in- 
vested in land at the year of sale and at five-year intervals represent 
combined returns from the unimproved holdings of the five speculators 


84 History of Tazewell County, Illinois . . . (Chicago: Chas, C. Chapman & Co., 1879), p. 703. 

85 Compiled from the Deed Records, Iroquois County, Illinois 

36 For a discussion of the Wilson land and cattle business see Margaret Beattie Bogue, “Patterns 
from the Sod,” pp. 82-83, 122~23. 

37 Newton Bateman and Paul Selby, editors, Historical Encyclopedia of Illinois and History of 
Champaign County (Chicago: Munsell Publishing Company, 1905), Il, 675; Mable E. Richmond, 
Centennial History of Decatur and Macon County (Decatur: The Decatur Review in cooperation 
with the Decatur and Macon County Centennial Association, 1930), pp. 272-73. 

88 Compiled from the Federal cash entry books, Danville, Illinois, Land District, National 
Archives, Washington, D.C. 

89 Compiled from the Federal cash entry books. 

40 The National Cyclopedia of American Biography ... , X1 (New York: James T. White 
& Company, 1901), 504. 

41 Compiled from the Federal cash entry books. 
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lying in the six counties mentioned above. We may be reasonably cer- 
tain that they were not rented prior to sale. Of the total, 13,607 acres 
were Scott lands; 13,905 acres belonged to Wilson; 1,109 to James Mc- 
Reynolds; 3,988 acres to McHenry; and 1,526 to Naudain and Associates. 
The calculations were based upon purchase and sale prices compiled 
from Federal land entry books and county deed records and upon the 
outlay which the owners made for taxes. The tax data were gleaned 
from a substantial collection of tax receipts found in Matthew T. Scott’s 
personal papers showing the payments that Scott made on his Illinois 
holdings between 1854 and 1885. From these data a schedule of average 
rates paid per acre on unimproved land in each year in each county was 
prepared. In the absence of figures showing the exact taxes paid by in- 
vestors other than Scott, these averages were used as an estimated tax 
upon their lands. Tax data for the period preceding 1854 were neces- 
sary for the three investors who purchased their lands during the 1830's. 
These were estimated at one cent per acre per year. The figure was the 
amount paid on unimproved land in 1854 in the counties where the 
tracts involved were located, and this rate apparently had not varied 
to any extent over the two previous decades, if scattered contemporary 
comments can be trusted. In addition to taxes these five investors un- 
doubtedly paid agent fees; some of them had to pay interest on the 
money borrowed to make land purchases; and some became involved 
in minor litigation over their holdings. No allowance has been made 
for such costs in calculating rates of return. 

The first set of figures showing the combined average returns from the 
real estate at the time of sale (Table 1) illustrates how varied the earn- 
ings from investments with different histories could be. The figures 
for the years 1840 through 1855 represent the earnings of lands owned 
by two investors of the 1830’s, Ramsey McHenry and James McReynolds. 
In comparison with the percentages that follow for 1856 through 1872, 
the earlier figures are low, for both men purchased their lands when 
the Grand Prairie was yet very sparsely settled, and held the real estate 
for many years before any appreciable increase in land values occurred. 
The 14 per cent return from 10g acres sold by McReynolds in 1845 is 
the highest received by any of the investors on land purchased during 
the 1830’s. The returns from the Naudain lands, also purchased in the 
1830's, are obscured in this set of figures, for these lands were sold in 
the 1860’s during the same years that Scott and Wilson were disposing 
of their lands. Naudain and Associates realized a rate of return from 
their holdings very similar to that obtained by McHenry and McReyn- 
olds. 
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AVERAGE RETURNS ON THE ILLINOIS LANDS STUDIED, BY YEAR OF SALE, 1840--1885 


Year 
Sold 
1840 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1848 


1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 


1855 
1856 
1859 
1860 
1861 


1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 


1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1877 


1882 
1883 
1885 


Acreage 
80 
80 
109 
40 
160 


195 
193 
120 

2,720 

2,340 


220 
440 

40 
160 
440 


80 
1,734 
2,522 
1,152 
3,634 


1,292 
4,056 
1,598 
1,093 
3,493 


1,600 
160 
1,540 


333 
640 


$00 


700 
160 


Sale 
Price 
123 
292 
431 
116 
480 


580 
666 
698 
6,886 
10,183 


1,077 
1,800 

440 
1,110 
2,090 


840 
16,478 
23,392 
10,671 
41,686 


14,850 
35,520 
14,694 
10,300 


32,340 


14,480 
2,600 
9,697 
35334 


3,000 


4,000 
6,900 
800 


Per Cent 
Return 
4.0 
11.0 
14.3 
7.0 
7.0 


6.0 
6.4 
9.1 
10.3 
7.1 


7-4 
17.5 
46.0 
17.1 
15.0 


30.6 
19.2 
16.7 
18.1 
20.5 


21.5 
125.3 
41.5 
19.1 
24.1 


17.9 
12.0 
12.1 
14.0 

4.0 


8.0 
7-4 
4 


The higher figures for the years 1856 through 1872 reflect the good 
fortune of Matthew T. Scott and Robert B. M. Wilson. Scott purchased 
and sold his unimproved real estate, almost exclusively prairie land, at 
a much more advantageous time than had the investors of the 1830's. 
During the early 1860’s the wartime need for agricultural produce, the 
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demand by settlers for farm lands, and the successful use of improved 
farm machinery combined to boost land values rapidly. For the re- 
mainder of the century they continued to climb. Scott’s 13,600 acres, 
purchased almost entirely between 1851 and 1855 at an average cost of 
about $1.14 per acre, brought, on the average, $9.50 per acre after being 
held for an average of thirteen years. While his tax burden was greater 
than that of the investors of the 1830's, the rapid rise in land values 
brought him earnings twice as great as theirs. The Wilson investments 
are primarily responsible for an average return on the lands sold in 1868 
of 125 per cent. Wilson’s land business was even more successful than 
was that of Scott, for Wilson did not have to wait a full year in many 
cases for the real estate which he had purchased at a few dollars per 
acre to attract buyers at $4.00 to $10 per acre. He retained his 13,900 
acres for an average of only four years and sold them at an average 
of slightly more than $8.00 per acre. Returns from scattered Scott and 
Wilson sales between 1877 and 1885 were much less satisfactory. There 
was, for instance, no return from the investment in a quarter section of 
Wilson land purchased in 1867 at $2.94 per acre and sold in 1885 for 
$5.00 per acre, rather .4 per cent per annum loss. 

Turning to Table II, which shows the total investment in these II- 
linois lands and the rate of return per dollar invested at five-year inter- 
vals, we note that the rate falls from 8.5 per cent in 1835 to 6.4 per cent 
five years later; climbs to 18.9 per cent in 1870; declines in 1875 to 6.4 per 
cent, and swings up to 9.4 per cent in 1880. The 1835 figures reflect the 
returns obtained by James McReynolds from 670 acres of land. Of the 
three who purchased land during the 1830’s, McReynolds held his real 


Taare Il 


PER CENT RETURN ON THE ILLINOIS LAND STUDIED, AT FIVE-YEAR 
INTERVALS, 1835-1880 


Investment Per Cent 
Year on December 31 Return 
1835 $ 910 8.5 
1840 11,179 6.4 
1845 14,824 6.4 
1850 19,186 6.8 
1855 29,589 13.8 
1860 58,983 16.1 
1865 75,599 17.9 
1870 63,347 18.9 
1875 11,591 6.4 


1880 13,799 9-4 
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estate the shortest length of time and, perhaps because a good portion 
of it was timber land, found buyers at prices yielding a higher return 
than those received by either McHenry or Naudain and Associates. He 
held his lands for an average of fifteen and one half years and sold them 
at an average price of about $5.00 per acre. The 1840, 1845, and 1850 
figures are somewhat below the level of 1835, for they represent the 
combined earnings of the Naudain, McHenry, and McReynolds lands. 
The McHenry and Naudain holdings were predominantly prairie. 
McHenry held his real estate seventeen years after purchase on the 
average and sold it for approximately $3.50 per acre. The Naudain 
group realized slightly more than $8.50 per acre, but held its land much 
longer than did the other two investors—for twenty-seven years on the 
average. The higher averages of 1855 and subsequent years stem from 
the Scott and Wilson investments. Wilson lands were primarily respon- 
sible for the returns of 17.9 and 18.9 per cent in 1865 and 1870. The 1875 
and 1880 figures decline markedly from the 1870 level, for they represent 
the investments of Scott and Wilson in lands held over a considerable 
period of years and sold in less prosperous times than were their other 
holdings. 

Considerable mention has been made in the preceding discussion of 
variations in the returns obtained by the five investors. Perhaps it would 
be well to summarize briefly the experience of the speculators individ- 
ually after considering them in the composite. As might be expected, 
the three holdings acquired during the 1830’s made the poorest showing. 
The McReynolds investment brought a return of 8 per cent; the Mc- 
Henry lands, 6 per cent; the Naudain holdings, 7 per cent. The Scott 
and Wilson lands brought average returns to these speculators of 16 and 
22 per cent. 

In closing the discussion of the Illinois group attention might be 
called to those factors which were apparently most important in de- 
termining the rates of return which the members obtained. The time of 
purchase in relation to the phase of the business cycle was important, as 
were the business conditions at the date of sale. The speed with which 
settlers entered an area was largely controlled by business conditions, 
and the rapidity of settlement, of course, strongly influenced the frontier 
land market. These elements, plus the preconceptions of the speculators 
concerning the value of their holdings, undoubtedly governed the 
length of time which land was held to a considerable extent. Appar- 
ently the longer land was held, the less likely was the speculator to make 
a spectacular killing. Differences in the type and quality of the land— 
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timber or prairie, wet land or dry land—made for variations in return. 
Although evidence on these points is scanty, undoubtedly the adequacy 
of transportation facilities and the success of local farmers in adapting 
to the peculiarities of their district also were important in explaining 
variations in returns.” 

John and Ira Davenport of Bath, New York, were able to weigh the 
merits of a number of types of investment during the last thirty-five 
years of the nineteenth century. In the years after 1815 their father, Ira 
Davenport, Sr., accumulated capital in the mercantile business of cen- 
tral New York and soon turned his attention as well to the possibilities 
for investment that lay in the West. By the 1850's he was lending money 
to farmers in Michigan and Illinois, speculating in Middle Western 
lands, and also dabbling in the tax title business. At the date of his 
death in 1868 Ira Davenport, Sr., was a millionaire. In his will he named 
John and Ira as his executors and divided most of his fortune among 
four living children and the minor heirs of a deceased daughter. The 
two sons, therefore, had the task not only of managing their own shares 
of the estate, but for almost twenty years they supervised the investment 
of trust funds destined for their young relatives as well.“* 

John and Ira Davenport kept the trust funds invested in Western farm 
mortgages which were negotiated on lands in Michigan, Illinois, lowa, 
Kansas, and Nebraska, while handling a portion of their own funds 
similarly. All told the brothers channeled some $5,500,000 into farm 
mortgages between 1868 and 1904.“* But in managing their personal 
investments the brothers were attracted by the possibilities in land 
speculation. Although some of the land was inherited or acquired in 
the loan business, they held at one time or another title to more than 
75,000 acres of agricultural land in Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, and Kansas, 
as well as timber land holdings in Michigan. A Western agent might 
warn them of the “develtree there,” but the offerings of Wall Street 
were not neglected either, and Ira, particularly, invested in railroads, 
public utilities, and state bonds, although this part of the Davenports’ 


42 For a more detailed discussion of the factors that influenced the size of speculative returns in 
Illinois see Margarct Beattie Bogue, “Patterns from the Sod,” pp. 200~77. 

43 A considerable collection of correspondence and business records relating to the Davenports’ 
business ventures is available in the Collection of Regional History, Cornell University. The 
basic record, in so far as the Nebraska land investments are concerned, is an account book, 
labeled “Fannie Davenport Ledger,’ and referred to in other records and correspondence as 
“the land book.” 

44 Allan G. Bogue has discussed the mortgage investments of the brothers in Money at Interest: 
The Farm Mortgage on the Middle Border (\thaca: Cornell University Press, 1955), pp. 7-75. 
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financial history is unfortunately much less clear than is the story of 
their Western business. Trained in the idiosyncrasies of frontier invest- 
ments by their astute father, while at the same time living within con- 
venient distance of the financial capital of the country, the Davenport 
brothers were in a position both by training and location to turn the 
funds under their control into a wide range of investments. Significantly 
they invested heavily in the raw lands of the frontier. 

Chosen for study here are some 43,229 acres of raw land which John 
and Ira Davenport acquired in six counties, located in the rolling prairie 
of eastern Nebraska, during the years 1870, 1871, and 1880 and sold 
during their lifetimes. The brothers purchased this acreage in part 
directly from the Federal government and in part obtained it from 
major land-distribution agencies which had acquired the land from the 
Federal government. Neither speculator nor hopeful farmer had inter- 
vened in the chain of title prior to the Davenports. Nor did the brothers 
endeavor to enhance the value of this land in any way by adding im- 
provements at their own expense. 

Of this acreage, the New Yorkers purchased 16,521 acres in Dodge 
County from the Union Pacific Railroad Company during 1870 and 
1871, at prices ranging from $4.00 to $7.00 per acre. In making this pur- 
chase the brothers took advantage of the five-year credit plan offered 
by the railroad and cut their outlay by tendering in payment the com- 
pany’s land-grant bonds which they could buy at a considerable dis- 
count during the early 1870's. Both of these circumstances have been 
taken into consideration in calculating the return of the Dodge County 
lands. In 1880 John and Ira Davenport acquired another 4,817 acres of 
railroad lands in the Nebraska grant of the Burlington line. These 
holdings lay in Madison County and cost on the average $2.40 per acre. 

From those lands given by the Federal government to finance the 
construction of a state penitentiary in Nebraska, the New Yorkers 
purchased 5,285 acres in Lancaster and Seward counties during 1871. 
The price of individual tracts in this purchase varied from $3.50 to $5.00 
per acre. During the same year the Davenport brothers located 16,606 
acres of government land by private entry in Wayne and Pierce counties, 
using military bounty warrants which they had acquired at a cost of 
approximately $1.15 per acre through brokers in New York and Chi- 
cago. Land-office fees, purchase of settler locations, and the services of 
an agent at Omaha combined to raise the initial cost of these lands to an 
estimated $1.25 per acre. 
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L. D. Richards of the firm of Richards, Keene and Company, located 
at Fremont, Nebraska, supervised the administration and sale of all the 
Davenport land in the six counties, although he selected local representa- 
tives in several counties with whom he split commissions. These 
amounted to approximately 3, per cent of the sale price. Consistently 
the Davenports urged that their lands be sold to actual farmers on ad- 
jacent lands, and that the sale price be fully equal to the actual use value 
of the land so that speculators would not be attracted. Detailed study of 
individuals who purchased the Dodge County lands showed that 
Richards heeded these admonitions in that county at least. For some 
22,500 acres of Davenport land almost complete tax lists could be pre- 
pared. For the remainder, specific information was generally available 
for more than half the years. The gaps in the tax series were filled in 
with estimates which were placed at as high a figure as seemed credible 
in the light of the yearly payments of which definite record was found. 
Undoubtedly there were additional petty expenses chargeable to land 
account which were not discovered but they could not have been very 
important. The Davenports began to offer their Dodge County lands 
in 1877, and over the next ten years also opened the lands in the other 
five counties to sale. Between 1878 and the death of the surviving 
brother, Ira, in 1904, the brothers sold land from their Nebraska hold- 
ings every year. 

When the average returns on these Nebraska lands by year of sale 
are considered, it is found that they ranged from 9 to 12 per cent over 
the first four years of sales.*° Then followed a number of years in which 
the rate of return did not fall below 11 per cent per annum and in one 
year stood slightly above 19 per cent. With 1887 the returns dropped 
back to nearly the level of the first years, holding fairly steady between 
10 and 12 per cent. The year 1893 marked a sharp break and there- 
after returns held between 6.9 and g per cent until 1901, when 2,803 
acres of land yielded an average return of 5.7 per cent on the investment. 
In the following three years the returns held at 6 and 7 per cent with the 
exception of one 4o-acre tract in Dodge County which had been rented 
since the early 1880’s and on which rental payments raised the rate of 
return up to 12 per cent. 

When the calculation of the total investment of the Davenports in 
their Nebraska land at five-year intervals along with the average return 





45Mr. C. Ashley Ellefson assisted in the computation of the data that are summarized in 
Tables Ill and IV. 
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Year 
Sold 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 


1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 


1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 


1901 


1902 
1903 
1904 


Tasce Ill 
AVERAGE RETURNS ON THE NEBRASKA LANDS STUDIED, 


Acreage 
40 
1,521 
359 
4,592 
430 


7,050 
4,308 
1,432 
727 
160 


80 


859 
473 
40 


BY YEAR OF SALE, 1877-1904 


Sale * 
Price 
$ 386 
15,643 
4,130 
52,014 
6,481 


74,778 
73,964 
22,742 
14,465 

2,007 


926 
4,632 
12,313 
27,205 
52,025 


9,157 
35,126 
4,574 
4,178 
6,118 


1,563 
14,919 
52,932 

108,312 
55,529 


23,063 
8,499 
2,895 


Per Cent 
Return 
12.0 
11.0 
8.9 
9.2 
16.0 


19.2 
11.9 
14.0 
11.3 
16.0 


13.0 
10.0 
11.9 

9.6 
10.2 


12.2 
8.3 
73 
9.2 
7:7 


6.9 
8.6 
8.0 
71 
5-7 


6.9 
6.0 
12.0 


*Sale commission has been deducted. Income from rent is not included in this column. 


Tassie IV 
PER CENT RETURN ON THE NEBRASKA LAND STUDIED, AT FIVE-YEAR 


INTERVALS, 1875-1900 
Investment 
on December, 31 
$193,962 
267,974 
194,360 
239,442 
207,050 
93,946 


Per Cent 
Return 
9-4 
10.9 
8.1 
7-9 
6.9 
6.5 
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per dollar invested was made, the results appeared less striking than 
the year-by-year analysis. Returns on the investment fund dropped 
steadily from just under 11 per cent on the $267,974 invested in 1880 
down to 6.5 per cent on the $93,946 invested in the year 1900. 

Some of the variations in return become more understandable when 
the county averages that underlie the aggregate averages are discussed. 
The relatively high returns of the early 1880's (Table III) reflect a real- 
estate killing which John and Ira Davenport made on the lands pur- 
chased from the Burlington Railroad in Madison County. The brothers 
bought these lands in 1880 and sold them in short order on a rising land 
market. Although the return on individual tracts ran still higher, of 
course, some 4,000 acres of these lands averaged 39.5 per cent on the 
investment when sold in 1882. By 1885 the stimulating effect of the 
Madison lands had disappeared from the averages. In general through 
the 1880's the yearly rate of return on the Union Pacific land and on 
the acreage obtained by locating land warrants held between 10 and 12 
per cent, but the returns on penitentiary land pulled the over-all average 
downward. When Western real-estate prices fell generally in 1893, and 
returns on the Davenport lands fell across the board, the penitentiary 
lands still stood as the least remunerative among these investments. On 
800 acres of Lancaster land that were sold in 1901, the Davenport : 
brothers realized but 3 per cent on the funds invested. 

Contrary to the case in Illinois, the survey reports describing Nebraska 
soils are sufficiently detailed that discussion of the relation between 
speculator returns and soil productivity is possible.** We must remem- 
ber, however, that most of the Davenport lands were located and sold 
before the characteristics of eastern Nebraska soils were known in more 
than a general way. Nor were the pioneer farmers fully aware of the 
variations in rainfall which, along with topography, are important 
in determining the productivity of agricultural Jand in eastern Nebraska. 
The Davenport lands comprised a percentage of the choicer soil types 
that equaled or was greater than the equivalent county percentage 
with the exception only of the holdings in Lancaster County. There 


46 The soil surveys of Seward, Dodge, Wayne, and Madison counties are to be found in the 
Field Operations of the Bureau of Soils, 1914, pp. 2253-88; 1916, pp. 2071-2119; 1917, pp 
1957-2002; 1920, pp. 201-48, published by the United States Department of Agriculture, the 
Nebraska Soil Survey cooperating. Those of Pierce and Lancaster counties appeared under the 
same auspices as Soil Survey Reports, Series 1928, No. 9, and Series 1938, No. 15. See also L. F. 
Garey, “Factors Determining Type-of-Farming Areas in Nebraska,” University of Nebraska 
College of Agriculture Experiment Station, Bulletin 299 (Lincoln, 1936), and “Systems of 
Farming and Possible Alternates in Nebraska,” Ibid., Bulletin 309 (Lincoln, 1937). 
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soil types now considered unsuitable for cropping made up 32 per cent 
of the Davenport lands, while the county as a whole contained but 6 per 
cent of the same soils. Taking soils, rainfall, and topography into con- 
sideration, the most desirable Davenport lands lay in Dodge, Wayne, 
and Madison counties, and it is significant that the brothers realized 
their highest returns in those counties. Despite the fact, however, that 
the farmer works under more favorable conditions in Dodge and Wayne 
counties, the lands in Madison County produced the highest rate of 
return to the speculator. Obviously productivity was not the only factor 
affecting proceeds. 

The initial cost of the Davenport land varied from county to county 
as did the tax rate. So did the length of time which the land was held, 
but, as was explained in the discussion of the Illinois lands, such varia- 
tion is most properly considered a reflection of other factors. In Madi- 
son County, productive land, a relatively low purchase price, a low tax 
rate, and fast turnover on a buoyant market produced a high rate of 
return even though the sale prices, ranging usually between $5.50 and 
$8.00, were little greater’ than those which the Davenports paid for 
their Union Pacific and penitentiary lands. Much of the penitentiary 
land in Lancaster County, on the other hand, was held for more than 
twenty years. When the tax rate in Madison County was but five cents 
per acre, it stood at more than twenty cents per acre in Lancaster 
County, and there the quality of much of the Davenport land was in- 
ferior. Undoubtedly the Davenports misjudged the future in Lancaster 
County, but their mistake is not difficult to understand. The capital 
was located in this county, and a seat of government, speculators gen- 
erally assumed, was a guarantee of rising land values. In this case it 
seems rather to have guaranteed a high tax rate. Parcels of Lancaster 
land commanded prices ranging from $20 to $30 per acre during the 
1890's, but the per cent return was disappointing. 

The initial cost per acre of the Union Pacific lands in Dodge County 
was on the average higher than that of the other types of land pur- 
chased by the New Yorkers, but these lands proved to be a satisfactory 
investment. The tax rate was moderate and most of the Dodge lands 
were sold prior to the depression of 1893. Reflecting the fact that 
Dodge was to emerge as one of the state’s most productive counties, 
land values were checked in their upward surge only briefly during 
the 18g0’s. In one sale after 1900 in this county the purchaser paid 
$75 per acre to Ira Davenport, a price, however, which would have 
represented only 8 per cent per annum on the investment had not the 
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land brought in revenue in rent. Much of the land located with mili- 
tary bounty warrants during 1871 was held into the 18go’s. But the 
initial cost of this land was low and the rate of return on the Wayne 
holdings was slightly more satisfactory than that derived from the 
railroad land in Dodge County, although few tracts brought more 
than $25 per acre. The sandy soils of Pierce County no doubt largely 
account for returns in that county which were significantly lower 
than those obtained in adjacent Wayne County. 

In conclusion it should be emphasized that the tables undoubtedly 
do not exactly mirror the returns obtained by the speculators whose 
operations were studied. In the process of analysis sins of omission and 
estimation were committed. Yet the work was based on the actual cost 
and sale figures of the Illinois and Nebraska lands, and it is believed 
that the estimates are close to actual fact. Neither the amount of the 
location fees paid by the Illinois speculators nor the rate of commission 
which they paid to real-estate agents for selling their lands was known. 
In the case of the Davenports these costs were known, but the rates of 
return would not have been significantly higher had they been ignored. 
Such charges were of little moment in comparison to the cost price 
of the land, the accumulation of interest, and to a lesser extent the tax 
payments, although it was discovered that a year more or less of taxes 
seldom made much difference in the rate of return. Had interest been 
compounded semi-annually the rates of return would have been lowered 
slightly. The rate of return, of course, does not stand as a synonym for 
profit. Some, perhaps, would prefer to substitute the term “yield” for 
“rate of return” and to this there is no great objection, although it should 
be obvious that yield in its usual sense does not involve our type of cal- 
culations. If the reader desires a figure which he can call profit, he 
must allocate an interest rate to the invested capital and subtract this 
from the rate of return. To go one step further and subtract an allow- 
ance for the time spent by the speculators in supervision of their hold- 
ings, thereby isolating a figure which could be called net profit, would 
involve estimation of a factor—administration cost—which undoubtedly 
varied widely among speculators. 

It is reasonable to say that a well-informed resident of east-central 
Illinois could have purchased unimproved land in his neighborhood 
with his own funds, given the land his personal supervision, and earned 
something from his investment. If he bought during the mid-1830’s 
and sold the land twenty to thirty years later, the money might have 
earned 6 to 8 per cent. Had he purchased land from the United States 
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for about $1.10 per acre in the early 1850's, he might have realized 16 
per cent upon his investment if he sold the land during the 1860's and 
1870's. Or real estate bought during the mid-1860’s at low figures and 
sold rapidly between 1867 and 1870 might have returned very large 
earnings. 

Were residents of Illinois well advised to divert their funds into land 
speculation in preference to other uses? If the earnings from every 
alternative opportunity were known, a more meaningful answer could 
be given. The rates of return obtained by our Illinois speculators can 
be compared with the rate realized by moneylenders on real-estate 
mortgages in the same region. The usual rate on such loans down to 
the mid-1870’s was at least 10 per cent. Those who put their money into 
unimproved land in the 1830’s might have done better, therefore, had 
they financed the land purchases of others. Having lent their money, 
however, they quite possibly would have found themselves owners of 
unimproved land by foreclosure. Those who paid cash for tracts of 
raw prairie in the 1850’s and 1860’s and later sold them perhaps fared 
better than the moneylender. Each alternative presented elements of 
risk. Yet none could predict the future with complete accuracy, and 
the optimism of boom times in the 1830’s and 1850's tinged the judg- 
ment of the most clairvoyant. 

From their Nebraska lands the Davenport brothers received hand- 
some returns on a sizable investment. As it happened, they were also 
lending funds on the security of farm real estate in the same region.” 
Although the mortgage rate stood at more than 12 per cent during the 
early 1870's, it had dropped by the end of the decade to the vicinity of 
8 per cent, while the average rate of return per dollar invested in the 
Nebraska lands at the close of 1880 stood at 10.9 per cent. Although 
the gap had been closed considerably by 1890, the rate of return on 
real estate stayed above the mortgage rate until the death of Ira Daven- 
port. Had the brothers turned their funds during the early 1870's into 
railroad bonds.** or had they enjoyed the “average experience” of those 
investing in common stocks between 1871 and 1904," they would have 
done less well than they did by turning to the trans-Missouri prairies. 


47 Allan G. Bogue, Money at Interest, p. 61, Table 4 

48 Frederick RK. Macaulay, Some Theoretical Problems Suggested by the Movement of Interest 
Rates, Bond Yields and Stock Prices in the United States Since 1856. Publications of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, No. 33 (New York: National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1938), Table 3, p. 33 ef seq., and Table 4, p. A. 108 et seq. 

49 Alfred Cowles 3rd. et al., Common Stock Indexes, 1871-1937 (Bloomington: Principia 
Press, Inc., 1938), Series Ya, p. 372 et seq., and Series R, p. 404 et seq. 
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In this article we have endeavored to make some contribution to 
the literature bearing on the returns derived from frontier land specu- 
lation as well as to stimulate historians toward a greater precision of 
method in calculating such returns. There were, evidently, a consider- 
able number of factors which, interacting over time, might bring 
either losses or munificent returns to the land speculator; particular 
attention has been called to some of these in recounting the experiences 
and in calculating the returns of half-a-dozen individuals or groups 
who hazarded funds on the assumption that the raw lands of Illinois 
and Nebrasksa would rise sufficiently in value after purchase that a 
lucrative return might be won by resale. Their experience does not 
prove either that frontier land speculation in the United States during 
the nineteenth century was generally well rewarded or generally un- 
remunerative. Despite the assumptions of a number of historians, per- 
haps neither alternative is correct, and the speculative losses of some 
real-estate plungers were canceled by the speculative gains of others. 
When careful studies of the returns from frontier land speculation on an 
area basis are available, historians will be in a better position to suggest 
answers to all of the questions posed in the introductory remarks and 
at the same time will have a much clearer understanding of the eco- 
nomic development of our frontier regions. 


Aan G. Bocur, State University of lowa 
and 
Marcaret Beatrie Bocug, lowa City, lowa 





Reflections on the History of the French and 
American Labor Movements* 


ULES MICHELET remarked that the forms of association “must 

differ . . . among the different countries, according to the diversity 
of national genius.” * And Denis W. Brogan once said (he is surely one 
who does not merit the reproach): “Because we have studied only 
France, we have not understood even France.” The second remark 
might apply to the United States, too. There has been talk of the value 
of comparative study of labor movements, but comparatively little ap- 
plication of comparative methods to labor history.? A comparison of the 
history of association in labor unions in France and the United States 
may therefore throw a little more light on the “national genius” of 
each country as well as on the behavior of each labor movement. 

This paper does not aim to elucidate general laws of history or a 
“theory of labor.” It is not comparative history in the style of Lucien 
Febvre’s “grande dame chére a nous tous.” * Its modest purpose is to 
note some of the differences and similarities in the backgrounds (the 
“national genius”) which explain in turn differences in the development 
of the French and American labor movements. 

“Labor movements” I shall take (in the American usage, more 
limited than the European) to mean labor unions; I can touch on the 
labor-based political movements only by reference to the unions. If in 


* An earlier, brief version of this paper was read at a conference of the newly formed 
Society for French Historical Studies at the University of Pennsylvania, February 3, 1956. 1 
thank the Inter-University Study of Labor Problems in Economic Development for helping 
make possible this research. 

1 Paris: Costes, 1946 (first published 1846), p. 228. 

2 See Selig Perlman, A Theory of the Labor Movement (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1928); Charles A. Gulick and Melvin K. Bers, “Insight and Illusion in Perlman’s Theory of 
the Labor Movement,” Industrial and Labor Relations Review, V1 (1953), 510-31; discussion 
of Perlman’s Theory in Industrial Relations Research Association, Proceedings of the Third 
Annual Meeting (Madison, Wisconsin: The Association, 1951), pp.140-83; Walter Galenson, 
ed., Comparative Labor Movements (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1952), pp. ix-xiv; Adolf 
Sturmthal, Unity and Diversity in European Labor (Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1953); 
Sturmthal, ‘National Patterns of Union Behavior,” Journal of Political Economy, LVI (1948), 
515-26; Val R. Lorwin, “Recent Research on Western European Labor Movements,” in Industrial 
Relations Research Association, Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Meeting (Madison, Wisconsin: 
The Association, 1955), esp. pp. 77~78; Clark Kerr and Abraham Siegel, “The Structuring of 
the Labor Force in Industrial Society: New Dimensions and New Questions,” Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review, VU (1955), 151-68; Clark Kerr, Frederick H. Harbison, John T. 
Dunlop, and Charles A. Myers, “The Labor Problem in Economic Development,” International 
Labour Review, LXXI (1955), 223-35. 

8 Lucien Febvre, Combats pour l'histoire (Paris: Colin, 1953), p. 115, n. 2. See also pp. 
136-43, 369. 
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secking the roots of unionism I refer to some of the well-known qual- 
ities of the soil of the two countries, let it not be thought that I think 
I have discovered America or France. 

Between France and the United States the differences are enough to 
make the studies intriguing, yet the similarities enough to make the 
comparisons valid and significant. There is a large literature on the 
labor movements of France * and the United States,” although there is 


* Among the general works of labor history and description: Michel Collinet, Esprit du 
syndicalisme (Paris: Editions Ouvritres, 1952); Edouard Dolléans, Histoire du mouvement 
ouvrier (vols. 1 and 2; Paris: Colin, 1936, 1939); Henry W. Ehrmann, French Labor: from Popu- 
lar Front to Liberation (New York: Oxford, 1947); Robert Goetz-Girey, Pensée syndicale fran- 
¢aise: militants et théorictens (Paris: Colin, 1948); Daniel Halévy, Essais sur le mouvement ouvrier 
en France (Paris: Société Nouvelle de Librairie, 1901); Pierre Laroque, Les relations entre patrons 
et ouvriers (Paris: Aubier, 1938); Georges Lefranc, Histoire du mouvement syndical frangais 
(Paris: Librairie syndicale, 1937); Lefranc [under the name of Jean Montreuil], Histoire du 
mouvement ouvrier en France des origines 2 nos jours (Paris: Aubier, 1946), and Lefranc, Les 
expériences syndicales en France de 1939 &@ 1950 (Paris: Aubier, 1950); Maxime Leroy, La 
coutume ouvriére (2 vols.; Paris: Giard et Britre, 1913); Lewis L. Lorwin, Syndicalism in 
France (2d ed.; New York: Columbia University Press, 1914); Val R. Lorwin, The French 
Labor Movement (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1954); Paul Louis, 
Histoire du mouvement syndical en France (2 vols.; Paris: Valois, 1947-1948); Fernand 
Pelloutier, Histoire des bourses du travail (reissued; Paris: Costes, 1946); David J. Saposs, The 
Labor Movement in Post-War France (New York: Columbia University Press, 1931); and 
Georges Weill, Histoire du mouvement social en France, 1852-1924 (Paris: Alcan, 1924). 

5 Of the extensive literature, one may list here Jack Barbash, Labor Unions in Action (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1948); Paul F. Brissenden, The IWW (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1920); Neil W. Chamberlain, The Union Challenge to Management Control 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1948); John R. Commons and Associates, History of Labor in 
the United States (2 vols.; New York: The Macmillan Company, 1918); Walter Galenson, 
Rival Unionism in the United States (New York: American Council on Public Affairs, 1940); 
Samuel Gompers, Seventy Years of Life and Labor (2 vols.; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1925); Charles O. Gregory, Labor and the Law (rev. ed.; New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc., 1949); J. B. S. Hardman, ed., American Labor Dynamics (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1928); Hardman and Maurice F. Neufeld, eds., The House of Labor: Internal 
Operations of American Unions (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951); R. F. Hoxie, Trade 
Unionism in the United States (2d ed.; New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1923); 
Industrial Relations Research Association, Interpreting the Labor Movement (Madison, Wisconsin: 
The Association, 1952); Lewis L. Lorwin, The American Federation of Labor (Washington: 
Brookings Institute, 1933); Harry A. Millis et al., How Collective Bargaining Works (New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1942); Millis and Emily C. Brown, From the Wagner Act to 
Taft-Hartley (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950); Millis and Royal E. Montgomery, 
Organized Labor {vol. Ill of Economics of Labor] New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1945); Selig Perlman, A History of the Labor Movement (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1922); Perlman and Philip Taft, History of Labor in the United States, 1896-1932 
[ Vol. IV of Commons and Associates, History] (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1935); 
David J. Saposs, Left Wing Unionism (New York: International, 1926); Joel Seidman, Union 
Rights and Union Duties (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1943), and Seidman, American 
Labor from Defense to Reconversion (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1953); Sumner H. 
Slichter, The Challenge of Industrial Relations (Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 
1947); George W. Taylor, Government Regulation of Industrial Relations (New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1948); Norman J. Ware, The Labor Movement in the United States, 1860-1895 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1929). 
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no satisfactory history of either movement up to the most recent times, 
and other gaps in our knowledge are still great. 

Some words of warning: the contradictions and the exceptions within 
each country and each movement give us some of the richest threads 
in the web of history. But if comparison is to be essayed, some crudity 
and seeming dogmatism must be the ransom of synthesis and brevity. 
In a single article one can only acknowledge the diversities that one 
must then shut one’s eyes to. 

No social movement is ever homogeneous or consistent. Individuals 
are a complex of contradictory sentiments and aspirations. Groups 
swing back and forth between patience and bursts of violence, between 
parochialism and class solidarity, between petty calculation and gen- 
erous sacrifice, between economic and political action. 

The French labor movement whose official doctrine was the revolu- 
tionary syndicalism of the Charter of Amiens numbered perhaps as 
many reformists as revolutionaries. The unionists of Lille or Strasbourg 
differ from those of Paris or St. Etienne; the metalworkers, from the 
printers or textile workers. 

The American Federation of Labor that Samuel Gompers spoke for 
at one moment almost endorsed socialism. There has been a vast 
difference between the adaptation to technical change of the American 
building trades and that of the miners; between the internal union 
democracy of the dock workers and that of the auto workers; between 
the political actions of the carpenters and the railroad workers, Out 
of the same ethnic group have come both Joseph A. Ryan and George 
Meany; out of the same generation of the same union both William 
Green and John L. Lewis. The politically and socially conservative 
building trades-unions have sacrificed contract observance to sympa- 
thetic strikes and boycotts; the more radical garment workers, miners, 
and brewers have respected the sanctity of contracts. 


I 


France has long been less urban than the United States; more of its 
labor force has been self-employed; of its wage earners, many more 
(in proportion) have been employed in small and middle-sized estab- 
lishments. Industry has occupied a smaller part of the population. This 
balance between agriculture and industry has been hailed as a great 
force for social stability. But a needlessly large population on the land 
has long retarded agricultural development and failed to provide in- 
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dustry with either prosperous rural markets or an adequate labor force. 
A dubious social stability has been purchased by recurrent economic 
stagnation. 

“We are in such fine equilibrium that we decline so gently that no 
one notices it,” said an industrialist of the Nord. But Frenchmen have 
been complaining of a decline, not absolute, but relative to the real or 
fancied growth of other countries, for a century. Articulate workers 
have been talking of it at least since the London Exposition of 1862 
and the Chicago Fair of 1893. 

With some notable exceptions, French industry has set its sights 
relatively low. To the “force that does not hesitate at expense to acquire 
industrial supremacy,” ® it has preferred security of control within the 
firm and security against competition. By government protection, and 
by trade associations and cartels, it has shut out from abroad and from 
within France most of the liveliness of competition. 

Smallness and slowness have been praised in the name of stability, 
in the name of quality, and in terms of the national character, to which 
one can always appeal in behalf of the status quo. We are “small folk 
but prudent,” René P. Duchemin, the head of the National Confedera- 
tion of French Production, comfortably assured his constituents in 
1934. “France will always have a higher cost of production than its com- 





petitors,” because of its moderation in the application of mass-produc- 


tion methods, “a moderation which is in the genius of the race.” * 


Nor have the banks made up for the lack of daring among industrial- 
ists. “We have no banks in France,” suggested a banker. “We have 
only caisses d’épargne.” While at home the banks “facilitated the con- 
tented and routine ways of French economic life,” * they mobilized the 
savings of Frenchmen for placement abroad: there they sought financial 
safety, too, and political soundness—in such investments as the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. 

Any industrial economy shows machinery ranging from the obsolete 
to the most modern, organization ranging from miserable to superb. 
In France business is geared to permit more of the inefficient to continue 
to exist. And it is the marginal firms which have frequently set the 


6 The phrase is that of the porcelain decorators returning from the London Exposition. 
Dolléans, Histoire du mouvement ouvrier, Il, 271-72. 

TRené P. Duchemin, Organisation syndicale patronale en France (Paris: Plon, 1940), pp. 
172, 169. He saw this moderation saving France from the weight of the depression as compared 
with the United States, suffering more and saving itself only by “authoritarian methods.” 

8 Herbert Feis, Europe: The World's Banker (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930), 
P. 43. 
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levels of prices and wages and the pace of social progress in “an old 
country,” as the French National Employers Council called it, “where 
numerous enterprises have survived the historical reasons that created 
them.” * 

Typically, French business has produced restricted quantities of 
unstandardized articles at high margins of profit and high selling 
prices: “little deals but good ones,” as one businessman said. This was 
enough for an aristocratic or a bourgeois market but hardly enough 
to build the domestic markets which might be a base for successful in- 
ternational competition. Moreover, this narrow and static concept of the 
market has contradicted the social implications of French political 
democracy. Neither as organizers of production nor as distributors of 
its output have French employers won the confidence of French 
workers. Therefore that “moderation of the race” which to M. Duche- 
min explained sluggish economic growth has not been apparent in 
working-class politics or unionism." 

“One of the peculiarities of our industry is that it is always about to 
die,” sardonically observed a French glassworkers’ leader in 1912. 
“Our employers are too routine minded, too flabby, to compete inter- 
nationally. But they always use international competition as an excuse 
for conditions.” ™ 

French industry was perhaps producing more than most Frenchmen, 
including industrialists, said. The workers’ leaders were echoing the 
self-denigration so articulate in the nation, and sometimes long after 
the criticism had been most deserved. But what counted as much as the 
trends of output and the actions of entrepreneurs were the popular 
images of industrial performance and entrepreneurial behavior. 

In 1910 Victor Griffuelhes, the former secretary general of the Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labor (the CGT or Confédération Générale du 
Travail), compared the capitalists of his own nation with those of other 
nations whose competition they bewailed.’* In accents that many a 
productivity mission was to echo forty years later he concluded: 


® “Les causes de la disparité entre les prix frangais et les prix étrangers,” Bulletin du Conseil 
National du Patronat Francais, April 20, 1953. 

10 Temporarily moderation did make itself felt in the mid- and late 1920's, years of 
economic recovery and growth. The reformist CGT was then the dominant group among the 
minority of French workers who were organized. 

11 Charles Delzant, Le Travail de l'enfance dans les verreries (Paris: Ternps Nouveaux, 1912), 
pp. 18, 3. 

12 Victor Griffuelhes, “L’Infériorité des capitalistes francais," Mouvement socialiste, no. 226 
December 1910, pp. 429-32. 
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Let them not din into our ears these cries of danger threatening us. Let them 
harness themselves in a practical way to the job of extending their influence and 
developing their trade; let them modify their methods of operation, their sales, 
and their payment of labor, and they will be able to register the terrific progress 
made, for example (I cite this because it is my own trade), by the shoe manu- 
facturers of the United States. 


“The development of class antagonism keeps even pace with the 
development of industry,” said the Communist Manifesto.”* Yet among 
the great industrial nations where people are free, the only two where 
most workers choose to be represented by the Communist party and 
Communist-controlled unions are France and Italy: the two in which 
capitalists have shown the least economic dynamism and in which eco- 
nomic development has lagged most. To complete one of the richest 
ironies of the history of Marxist prediction, the land of greatest capital- 
ist development shows comparatively little class antagonism. 

If history makes the United States proud, geography must make us 
humble—that geography which has twice blessed us, with the vast 
scale of a continent ‘and its resources and with remoteness from all the 
explosions and plunder and most of the bloodletting of Europe’s two 
modern wars. What is most relevant here—and what American union- 
ism finally came to reflect—was the spirit of expansiveness in the 
economy and in the country’s whole life, a faith in progress, a receptive- 
ness to change. These qualities meant a vigor of production, a relative 
acceptance of the risks of competition—again one must ignore the ex- 
ceptions—and a dynamic concept of the market which have made 
possible dramatic, though uneven, improvements in the levels of living. 
“On the reefs of roast beef and apple pie, socialistic utopias of every 
sort are sent to their doom,” Sombart concluded."* More important 
than the day’s apple pie, however, was the largeness and liveliness of 
American life, which gave workers confidence in the morrow’s likeli- 
hood of improvement. True, the improvements were long distributed 
most inequitably and for years arrested or actually lost. But in general 
there remained a confidence in the ability of employers to perform their 
function that survived repeated business panics and even one panic so 
great it had to be called “the depression.” 


18 Karl Marx, The Communist Manifesto (Chicago: Regnery, 1949), Pp. 43- 
14 Quoted by Daniel Bell, in Donald D. Egbert and Stow Persons, eds., Socialism and 
American Life (2 vols.; Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1952), I, 216. 
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II 


American unionism has had the inestimable advantage of being 
born in a land whose social landscape was not cluttered with the debris 
of a feudal age. It was easier for workers and their organizations to 
accept private property and industrial capitalism where economic 
inequity was not compounded by apparently hopeless social stratifica- 
tion. The Continental word “proletarian” has never had any popular 
currency in the United States. Work enjoyed respect; education was 
democratic by comparison with Europe; there was considerable open- 
ness of communication between workers and management in many 
shops. Even after the frontier’s passing, people continued to move 
about the country. Geographic and social mobility reinforced each 
other. 

Social distinctions in France have made economic inequality doubly 
galling. They were particularly irksome to the leaders of the unions’ 
formative period—men who had mastered skilled trades and, often 
by their own efforts, much book knowledge. The heritages of a feudal 
society—but with its traditional aristocracy replaced by a small-minded 
bourgeoisie—have continued to burden social relations down to the 
present. In the national commission that in 1950 drew up a working- 
man’s budget preliminary to setting a national minimum wage, some 
of the employers’ comments on workers’ needs seemed to echo from 
the caverns of time supposedly sealed off on the night of August 4, 


1789."° 
Il 


Finally, the political backgrounds. At the birth of the modern labor 
movement after the Commune, French workers could look back on 
a troubled century that, in the words of Tocqueville earlier, had “tried 
a little of everything without settling anything.” '* Workers had ap- 
parently done the manual labor of revolution only to be repeatedly 
cheated of its fruits by a wilier bourgeoisie. In subsequent years the 
Republic continued to live under threats, constantly and savagely de- 


15“Les Travaux de la commission supérieure des conventions collectives tendant a |'élabora- 
tion d'un budget-type,” Revue francaise du travail, V (1950), 355-428; Claude Lapierre, 
“L'élaboration du budget-type et la fixation du salaire minimum garanti,” Droit social, XIV 
(1951), 380-87; Val R. Lorwin, The French Labor Movement, pp. 220-21. 

16 Alexis de Tocqueville, Oeuvres et correspondance inédites, ed. Gustave de Beaumont (2 
vols.; Paris: Michel Lévy, 1861), II, 70-71 (written in 1837). 
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nigrated from Right and from Left. The feeling that it was unjust and 
the impression that it was unstable fed upon each other. Revolution 
remained the opium of the people, always a seemingly practical possi- 
bility in a nation whose Emperor (Napoleon III) had once remarked, 
“We hardly care to make reforms, we only make revolutions.” ** Just 
as a second generation was beginning to forget the Commune, the 
Russian Revolution added its spell; in no country did the great 
twentieth-century myth make a deeper impression than in skeptical 
France. 

In the United States, workers—like everybody else—always took 
the form of government as a given, immutable fact. Even when the 
power of the state, especially that of the courts, was used with glaring 
partiality against unions and against social legislation, the political 
remedy was seen in replacing men and tinkering with laws, not in 
overthrowing the Constitution. There was plenty of violence between 
unions and employers (and between unions and unions). But that had 
nothing to do with revolution. Finally Franklin D. Roosevelt could 
say, “We have had our revolution without making it.” No workers’ 
movement would have made it. 


IV 


The American working class was long largely recruited by immigra- 
tion. The labor movement has come of age, or of size, in the last twenty 
years, after the cut off of practically all European immigration; but the 
basic structure of the movement and its patterns of aspiration were al- 
ready crystallized before. Immigrant workers, come from all the coun- 
tries of the Old World, integrated themselves into the national life of 
the New World, which needed their labor (and other gifts they 
brought). Most were far from desiring to accentuate, by a doctrine of 
class struggle not native to America, the many differences that already 
set them off from the older groups dominant in the new country. The 
influence of the Catholic Church, to which so many immigrants be- 
longed, also weighed powerfully against radicalism. A conformism to 
national ideals, to middle-class ideals, was the escape from the stigma 
of a class and ethnic ghetto to an identification with the nation, which 
was realized, if not by them, by their children or their grandchildren. 

“TI felt identified with the people of my new home,” said Samuel 


17 Georges Duveau, Histoire du peuple francais de 1848 & nos jours (Paris: Nouvelle 
Librairie de France, 1953), p. 14. 
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Gompers, “and it was without a question that | accepted American 
customs and American institutions and the American life. To my 
mind the foreigner was the one who did not identify himself with 
American life and purposes.” '* 

It is true that many immigrants, notably Germans and Jews, were 
socialists and for a time committed some of their unions to socialism.” 
But for all their passionate protest against social injustice,” they 
abandoned in the American environment millennial visions to organize 
practical improvement. “Their very habit of contemplating a great and 
radical change in the future made them see the possibility of change 
under what they called capitalism and the ‘present order.’ ” * 

The French working class was the product, first, of an internal migra- 
tion of peasants and artisans. It was easier for it to affirm a class con- 
sciousness, for, despite the talk of “the two Frances”—the “working 
France” and the “parasitic” one—it felt itself indubitably French. The 
articulate French worker wished to complete the bourgeois revolution 
of 178g by the social revolution. The immigrant worker in the United 
States wished to assimilate himself to the national ancestors who had 
made the American revolution of 1776. 

In the last two generations the French working class has been re- 
plenished by an increased external immigration. Most of the immigrant 
workers have chosen the allegiance to class they have found among 
fellow workers rather than a dream of assimilation to the nation. The 
North Africans, however, have been mainly shut out from even this 
conformity. 


V 


The contrasts in behavior of the industrial elites of the two countries 
are responsible for much that is contrasting in the behavior of the labor 


18 Samuel Gompers, Seventy Years of Life and Labor, Ul, 151. 

19 See, for example, William Leiserson, Adjusting Immigrant and Industry (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1924); Egbert and Persons, Socialism and American Life, esp. essay by 
Daniel Bell; Selig Perlman, “Jewish-American Unionism, Its Birth Pangs and Contributions 
to the General American Labor Movement,” and discussion by Henry T. David and Nathan 
Reich, Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society XLI (1952), 298~355; Jack Bar- 
bash, “Ethnic Factors in the Development of the American Labor Movement,” in Industrial 
Relations Research Association, Interpreting the Labor Movement, pp. 70-82; and Abraham 
Menes, “The East Side: Matrix of the Jewish Labor Movement,” in Theodore Friedman and 
Robert Gordis, eds., Jewish Life in America (New York: Horizon, 1955), pp. 131-54. 

20 For a vivid portrayal of abuses and protest, see the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union film, With These Hands (1950). 

21 Lewis L. Lorwin, The Women's Garment Workers (New York: Huebsch, 1924), p. ix. 
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movements, But cause and effect go hand in hand: workers’ attitudes 
have helped shape employer behavior, too. French workers have had 
only the most modest expectations of amelioration. Modest immediate 
hopes have gone along with utopian dreams of apocalyptic change. 

Workers everywhere have seen in technological change the menace of 
degradation of skills and loss of jobs. The French workers, however, 
have seen little else, so low has been their opinion of their employers, 
their society, and their own power. In the interest of immediate secu- 
rity of employment they have been willing to see marginal firms survive 
at the expense of wage scales and living standards. These attitudes have 
created little pressure on management for more effective performance of 
its functions. That unconventional French industrialist, Auguste 
Detoeuf, saw in Sweden, with its powerful trade-unions and vigorous 
employers, what was lacking in his own land. “The Swedish method,” 
he wrote in 1938, “by pushing wages up to the maximum, obliges the 
industrialist to make the maximum effort, leaves him to face the normal 
insecurities of life, and thus assures his progress.” 

Even before the American unions achieved mass organization, 
workers’ expectations of relatively high wages were one of the forces 
moving management in the direction of increased efficiency and 
mechanization. “Improved Machinery Makes Men Dearer, Their Prod- 
ucts Cheaper” was the poster which in 1903 surprised a London union 
leader visiting the National Cash Register plant at Dayton, Ohio.” 
The sign might have read, “Dearer Men Make for Improved Ma- 
chinery.” 

Few of the American unions have themselves pushed for higher 
productivity, despite the illusions recently spread by some of the 
more exuberant Marshall Plan technical-assistance missions that have 
made “pilgrimages . . . to the inspired shores where productivity was 
revealed to man.” In general, technological change has been of 
management's making and the worker’s taking. But the unions came to 
accept change as natural enough to make technological advances ac- 
ceptable—advances that bitter experience taught them were inevitable— 
as long as the workers had some voice in their application in the shop 


22 Introduction to Paul Planus, Patrons et ouvriers en Suéde (Paris: Plon, 1938), p. 8. 

23 Mosely Industrial Commission, Reports of the Delegates (London, 1903), p. 225, cited 
by Henry Pelling, “The American Economy and the Foundation of the British Labour Party,” 
Economic History Review, 2d ser., VII (1955), 13. 

24 The ironic language is that of F.-Louis Closon, director of the French Institut National de 
la Statistique et des Etudes Economiques, Recensement général de la population . . . 1946, état 
civil et activité professionnelle . . . (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale: 1949), p. v. 
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and a share in the fruits. “Accept the machine—organize the workers,” 
urged Samuel Gompers,” wise with his own union’s utter failure in 
opposing cigar-making machinery. In the years of its weakness the A.F. 
of L. first opposed scientific management, then embraced it;” its 
opposition helped to humanize Taylorism. 

Some unions vainly tried to arrest technical progress; some succeeded 
for a time. Others were able to control the pace of machinery installation 
to preserve members’ jobs. The United Mine Workers, however, has 
made its most spectacular gains in pay and welfare benefits under 
conditions of increasing mechanization and shrinking employment in 
the last two decades. “We decided,” said John L. Lewis, “that it is 
better to have half a million men working in the industry at good wages 
and high standards of living, than. . . a million working in the industry 
in poverty and degradation.” An affirmation of confidence in the 
union’s power in the industry, this was also an act of faith in economic 
expansion beyond the industry. 


VI 


The structure of unionism deeply marks its methods and its philoso- 
phy, even as it reflects its methods and philosophy. The French workers 


have, with a few interesting exceptions,” placed a low value on organi- 
zation. Perhaps the weakness and decentralization of union structure 
are in part a reaction to the overorganization and overcentralization of 
the political state. At any rate, the French have achieved a combination 
of strong class consciousness and weak class organization in unions. 
They long professed to despise the stout treasuries of the British, 


25 Address at Cigar Makers’ convention, 1923, Cigar Makers’ Official Journal, September 1923, 
p. 718, reprinted in David J. Saposs, ed., Readings in Trade Unionism (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1927), pp. 285~88. 

26 Robert F. Hoxie, Scientific Management and Labor (New York: Appleton-Century 
Crofts, Inc., 1915); Morris L. Cooke and Philip Murray, Organized Labor and Production (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1940); Sumner H. Slichter, Union Policies and Industrial Management 
(Washington: Brookings Institution, 1941); Jean T. McKelvey, AF of L Attitudes toward Produc- 
tion, 1900-1932 (Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1952); William Gomberg, 4 Trade 
Union Analysis of Time Study (2d ed., New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955), Chs. i and ii; 
and Milton J. Nadworny, Sctentific Management and the Unions, 1900-1932 (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University, 1955). 

27 Rex Lauck, ed., John L. Lewis and the ... United Mine Workers (Washington, D.C.: 
UMW, 1952), p 239. Actually both figures of employment were overstated by Mr. Lewis. 
Employment in all coal mines went down from a high of 785,000 in 1920 to 421,000 in 19§2. 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1954, p. 752. 

28 Notably the printers, who in almost every country show a practice of solid union organiza- 
tion. 
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German, and Belgian unions. But if a rich treasury might paralyze the 
will to action, as they correctly predicted, it did not follow that a poor 
or empty treasury facilitated the expression of that will. 

Adequate dues, regularly paid, are an elementary but decisive form 
of union discipline. For fifty years the French have repeated the state- 
ment of the 1902 General Confederation of Labor, that by nature they 
are too impulsive and too rebellious (“frondeur”) to pay substantial 
union dues.” A “heroic period” cannot last forever. Unfortunately 
French labor has continued the habits of the “heroic period” of the 
youthful CGT and stressed solidarity rather than solidity of organiza- 
tion. Thus it has turned a source of occasional strength into a perma- 
nent weakness. 

Weakness of union structure was cause as well as consequence of the 
philosophy of revolutionary syndicalism, France’s most distinctive 
contribution to labor-union theory and practice. This weakness left the 
unions with little protection against the offensives of a strongly struc- 
tured Communist party at the time of the Popular Front and again at 
the Liberation. In revenge, as it were, this weakness and indiscipline, 
which are part of the syndicalist heritage, have continued to plague the 
CGT under its present hard-boiled communist management. 

In the labor vocabulary, the French word “responsable” is rich in 
connotation, far richer than the nearest American counterparts, “union 
officer” or “business agent.” But “organizer,” a key word in American 
union parlance and practice, has no French translation. Probably near- 
est to it is the old term “propagandiste,” which accents a verbal func- 
tion.” 

American unionists learned, after early failures, to place a high value 
on solidity of union organization. The solidity of A.F. of L. unions 
was made possible by adequate dues, centralization of power in the 
union’s national headquarters, a professional union leadership, and 
tangible job control and on-the-job benefits by collective agreement. 
For a long time of course, the unions possessing these attributes were to 
be found only among a small minority of wage earners: the skilled 
crafts, mostly in the building trades, the miners, and railroad men. But 
even the newer, more “idealistic” unions took a characteristically 
American attitude toward the importance of the organizational instru- 
ment. 





29 Quoted by Maxime Leroy, La coutume ouvriére, 1, 214. 
801m the 1880's and 1890's Gompers spoke of what was later to be called field organizing 
as “lecturing.” Seventy Years of Life and Labor, 1, 327. 
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American workers had to fight bloodier industrial battles than the 
French for the right of unions to exist and to function. Their political 
history knew nothing like the “June Days” or the Commune. But the 
rail strikes of 1877, the pitched battle of Homestead, the Ludlow massa- 
cre were bloodier than Fourmies and Draveil and Villeneuve-Saint- 
Georges. The 1919 steel strike was more brutally repressed than the 
French general strike of 1920. “Bloody Harlan” had no rival in the coal 
country of France. France had nothing like the private armies, factory 
arsenals, and industrial espionage services exposed by the La Follette 
Committee; nothing like South Chicago’s “Memorial Day Massacre” 
as late as 1937. 

In neither country could the obstacles to union organization be over- 
come without government aid. In both countries the change came in 
the mid-1930’s. With the New Deal revolution in the nation’s politics, 
the American unions seized their opportunity by launching great drives 
to “organize the unorganized.” In two decades they lifted union mem- 
bership from a mere 3,000,000 to a solid 17,000,000. The unionization 
drives were typical American combinations of administrative planning, 
salesmanship, and public relations, made possible by the financial sup- 
port of some of the older unions, notably the garment workers and— 
chiefly—the miners.” Yet businesslike attributes alone were not enough; 
as an old organizer used to say, “You have to know the reason why; 
otherwise you make mistakes.” The workers’ desire and need for unioni- 
zation showed themselves with as much spontaneity in American auto 
and rubber factories as in the French sit downs of the same era. 

By contrast, French unionists have long called for “the unity of the 
working class.” This has remained an appeal for an abstract goal, 
however, rather than an organizational effort. There has been endless 
debate about the relations of the competing union confederations of the 
minority already organized, but hardly any discussion of how to or- 
ganize the majority outside the union fold. Even in these days a militant 
Catholic union feels obliged to preface an organizing appeal to its 
members: “Union recruitment: This barbarous word, it goes against the 
grain to use it. It seems more in place in the army. . . .”” 


81 An indication of the order of magnitude (if not the exact amount) of the miners’ aid is 
given by John L. Lewis’ bill to the CIO after his break with the organization. It amounted to 
$3,904,303 for services (organizers, clerks, attorneys, executives, etc.), plus cash loans of 
$1,685,000 from the CIO's founding in 1942. Saul Alinsky, John L. Lewis (New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1949), p. 263. 

82 Fédération francaise des Syndicats du Batiment, etc., CFTC, Bulletin: Vie fédérale, August 
14, 1956, p. 5. 
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Constraint as well as choice helps keep American workers organized 
and paying their union dues. Constraint may take the form of the 
exclusive bargaining agency or majority rule,”® the union hiring hall, 
the union shop, or even the closed shop.** (There is a deeper and far 
different compulsion when, as is sometimes the case, unions enjoying 
these rights are undemocratic or corrupt or both.) By and large not only 
workers but employers and the community accept the case for some 
compulsions. Because the unions are job oriented and not essen- 
tially political or religious in attachment, they can represent the inter- 
ests of all the workers in a plant or office vis-d-vis management. Be- 
cause industrial citizenship has not been encumbered with conflicting 
loyalties, it has been possible to sacrifice the rights of dissenters to effec- 
tive collective bargaining. 

In France, with unions of a political and religious cast, union plural- 
ism has been almost inevitable. Exclusive representation by the majority 
union, in almost any place of employment, would violate the real 
scruples of a minority’s political and religious beliefs.” 

The Webbs believed that “the enforcement of membership” was 
“a universal aspiration of trade-unionism . . . on the same footing as the 
enforcement of citizenship.” ** In France, too, the closed shop has 
reared its head. CGT unions have long tried to enforce a closed shop 
when they felt strong enough, most notably in printing, and on the 
docks and in construction.*’ These are industries known in America for 
the closed shop. 





Vil 


In the early years of this century the revolutionary CGT time and 
again debated the wisdom and the propriety of accepting government 


33 The principle of the exclusive bargaining agency is that, within any given unit of em- 
ployment in which employers bargain with their employees, the union chosen by a majority of the 
employees concerned will represent all the employees. The scope of the bargaining unit may 
be anything from a single craft or shop or department within a plant to all the plants of a 
nationwide corporation, or a whole industry in one labor market or the nation. 

84 Although the Taft-Hartley Act bans closed shops, many continue with the assent of 
employers in the construction industry. The union shop and the closed shop were banned by 
seventeen states as of late 1956. 

35 Majority rule and the exclusive bargaining agency are not the only effective forms of 
collective bargaining. Pluralism is consistent with effective collective bargaining if there is 
sufficient consensus among the various unions on the performance of their essential functions. 

86 Sidney and Beatrice Webb, The History of Trade Unionism (rev. ed.; London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., Inc., 1920), p. 296. 

87 The closed shop was only recently specifically banned by a law of April 27, 1956. Journal 
Officiel, April 28, 1956. 
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subsidies for the bourses du travail—the local central labor bodies which 
were then so much of the heart of the movement. Since World War 
II, and even since the cold war, a communist-controlled CGT has ac- 
cepted these and more substantial disguised subsidies without discussion. 

Lacking firm economic organization in the face of employer hostility, 
French workers have made no social innovations through collective 
bargaining. Advance has come, by spurts, through political victories. 
The gains made general by legislation have minimized the incentives 
for workers to remain in unions once the surge of enthusiasm is over. 
Thus, despite their skepticism of government, the unions have remained 
dependent on its favor. 

Not weighed down by inherited millennial ideas, the American 
unions have suffered less from the contrasts between portentous words 
and opportunistic action. “Voluntarism,” the reliance on only what their 
economic action could get from employers, was a casualty of the de- 
pression. To be sure, union leaders hardly admitted how much govern- 
ment had come to determine the balance of power in labor relations, as 
well as the levels of workers’ well-being. But, given the New Deal, they 
went forth and did the job of organizing the mass-production industries 
and creating the power with which to treat with employer power. 
They availed themselves of the aid of the state, whose intervention most 
of them used to deplore, to win initial recognition. But they did not 
lean on continued state support for their very existence and functioning 
as did the French unions. The latter, for all their affirmation of tra- 
ditional independence, have come to function by grace of the state. 
They win recognition from the state, rather than directly from em- 
ployers by the strength of employee support.” 

American employers came to recognize the unions only under the 
multiple pressures of public opinion, administration policy, a reversal 
of Supreme Court interpretations, and—finally and essentially—worker 
self-organization. Theirs was one of the most rapid (although reluctant) 
and far-reaching adjustments to a new situation made by any elite in 
social history; and an adjustment which, it was soon clear, cost them 
neither profits nor power in society. 

88 Once recognized as “representative” nationally, a union enjoys rights of participation in 
economic life from the plant to the national levels. All three workers’ confederations have had 
such recognition and therefore have exercised their rights for the past decade, even where they 
have had only skeletal organization and membership. On the complicated issue of “representa 
tivity,” see Val R. Lorwin, The French Labor Movement, pp. 205-9. 

The American union must at least organize sufficiently to win an election (see note 33, above) 


if its claims of representation are challenged by an employer, a rival union, or dissident 
constituents. 
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In France, over the same two decades, history twice refused to turn 
for more than a moment. The spontaneous revival of workers’ hopes in 
1936 almost submerged both the union apparatus and employer resist- 
ance. But the favorable political climate clouded over in a single year; 
governmental labor policy changed drastically in two years; political 
dissension racked the new mass unions. After the catastrophic general 
strike of 1938 employer-union relations again became those of victor 
and vanquished, with the roles reversed and rancor on both sides. A 
similar sequence of events was repeated after the Liberation, except for 
a longer friendliness of government to labor. A revived employer 
movement, more powerful than ever before, has seen little incentive 
to work with unions weak and divided among themselves and in their 
major segment under communist direction, unable to offer cooperation 
or to match power in constructive relations.” 


Vill 


The General Confederation of Labor, which of all national union 
movements had been the most antipolitical and had fought off the 
advances of the moderate Socialist party before World War I, became, 
after World War II, the servant of the most exigent of political parties. 
The “apolitical” revolutionary syndicalists’ refusal to concede the sepa- 
rate and legitimate reality of politics had prevented a division of labor 
and a mutual regard between unions and the Socialist party, such as 
developed in other advanced western-European countries. Their sweep- 
ing condemnation of all politics left the unionists unprepared later to 
discriminate appropriately between communism and the parties of 
the democratic Left. 

While the syndicalists were attacking the French Socialist party in 
the name of a self-sufficient revolutionary unionism, the A.F. of L. 
leaders were fighting off the American Socialist party in the name of 
a prudent self-sufficient trade-unionism. (Incidentally, both the old CGT 
and the A.F. of L. belabored the hapless intellectual. The syndicalists 
declared him a reformist socialist climber; the A.F. of L. a meddling 
Marxist visionary.) 

The A.F. of L. was not quite so romantic as to hold that labor-union 
action could be all-sufficing. Only some of the Industrial Workers of 


89 Very recently innovations have been made by collective bargaining, for the first time in 
French history. See Val R. Lorwin, “Collective Bargaining in Post-War France,” in the March 
1957 Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, ed. by John P. Wind- 
muller; and almost any current issue of Droit social. 
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the World, inspired by the French CGT, took that view. The A.F. of 
L.’s nonpartisan doctrine of rewarding one’s friends and defeating one’s 
enemies could be flexible in the hands of flexible leaders. Since 1936 it 
has been stretched to cover sustained political organization, campaign- 
ing, and lobbying on a widened range of public business, unimagined 
in Gompers’ time. Meanwhile, far below the surface of national politics, 
the local unions have long been engaged in less publicized and even 
less ideological business in state and local politics, usually working with 
the dominant political machines to protect members’ job interests as 
expressed in such practical determinants as licensing requirements for 
the skilled trades and police conduct in strikes. 

The major American parties have had neither the temper nor the 
structure to control labor unions. They have sought to coalesce interest 
groups for periodic electoral victories, not to control mass organizations 
for the attainment of absolute power. The Communist party threat 
was for a few years real in the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(CIO). Unlike the threat in France, it did not arise from revolutionary 
tradition or a separatist class consciousness or the party’s spread through 
the whole country. It arose out of the key positions won by a number of 
assiduous and competent party liners who had thrown themselves into 
the organizing effort of the new CIO when it needed their talents and 
energies. Communist belief remained characteristic of a handful and 
not of the mass. The handful’s importance, moreover, came from its 
effective performance in the conventional work of bread-and-butter 
unionism. Characteristically, organization was met by better organiza- 
tion—in many unions, although not all, with success for the anticom- 
munist caucus. The CIO exorcized what remained of the threat when, 
in the light of worsening Soviet-American relations, Philip Murray 
shook off the long torpor of tolerance toward Communists in the or- 
ganization. 


IX 


Early this century the French unions were taking a stand on all the 
problems of the universe, at the same time as the A.F. of L. unions 
developed “pure-and-simple” trade-unionism. Since the 1930’s the 
French unions have taken on more concrete economic tasks, and the 
American unions have broadened the scope of their interests. But the 
contrasts have continued sharp. In part they spring from differences in 
the receptivity to general ideas. In the Latin atmosphere, the love of gen- 
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eral ideas knows no social frontiers. More, the issues in French life have 
often seemed hardly susceptible to compromise. The same issues have 
resisted settlement generation after generation, partly because they 
have been faced in ideological terms, and because these ideological terms, 
on both Right and Left, have been so fixed. “It is too bad that, revolu- 
tionaries that we are, we are such traditionalists,” recently remarked one 
of the most responsible free-labor leaders.” The unions have frightened 
employers by talk of workers’ control of industry. Employers have 
repelled workers by reiterating old insistence on “authority” in the 
enterprise. A wage increase has seldom been demanded—and resisted— 
without appeal to universal principles and contending absolutes of social 
philosophy. 

The views dominant in the American labor movement were often 
called “a philosophy of no philosophy.” *’ But the A.F. of L. leaders 
had a view of society, even if they saw little need to state it because 
they were at one with their society. (They wanted employers to move 
over a bit and make room in that society for the unions, too, and they 
had their own economic outlook, one which later entered largely into 
American economic policy.) Pragmatic in a pragmatic society, strug- 
gling for existence in a business-minded and anti-intellectual atmos- 
phere, the union leaders long made a virtue of their lack of what the 
French would call “ideological baggage.” “* They thought so little of 
their earlier “preamble radicalism” “* that they did not bother to re- 
vise anachronistic radical preambles to their old constitutions. 

“We have no ultimate ends,” Adolph Strasser, Gompers’ associate, 
told a Senate Committee seventy years ago.** The issues in American 
life seemed to yield to compromise, to technical solution, and to the 
power of organization. It was not only the friends of Gompers who 
took comfort from the absence of ultimate goals. Sidney Hillman, 
spokesman of the “New Unionism” and long a dissident outside the 
A.F. of L., told the 1920 convention of his Amalgamated Clothing 


49 Robert Bothereau, Force Ouvriére, 2€ Congrés Confédéral, 25-28 octobre 1950, Compte 
Rendu . . . (Paris: Force Ouvriére, 1951), p. 123. 

41 For example, J. B. S. Hardman, in American Labor Dynamics, pp. 283-86. 

42 The term is also used by Reinhold Niebuhr, The Irony of American History (London: Nis- 
bet, 1952), p. 86. 

43 The phrase is that of J. B. S. Hardman, American Labor Dynamics, p. 105. 

44 Strasser was the head of the Cigar Makers’ International Union. The senator presiding 
over the committee generously reassured the witness: “I see that you are a little sensitive lest 
it should be thought that you are a mere theorizer. I do not look upon you in that light at 
all.” John R. Commons and Associates, History of Labor in the United States, Il, 309. 
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Workers: “I have no ultimate program . . . In time of leisure—and 
that time is becoming more and more scarce—I indulge in dreams. 
But I don’t permit them to become the policy of the organization.” “ 
And at the height of Hillman’s New Deal fame a shrewd interviewer 
found that “abstract theories affect him like mist on the eyeglasses.” “ 

Unions could be as militant for limited aims as a movement based 
on a doctrine of class struggle, American history showed; in a crisis 
workingmen could be idealistic without a proclaimed ideology of their 
own. American unions could the more effectively win a share of the 
once untouchable prerogatives of industrial ownership and manage- 
ment because they vowed respect—not, as in France, destruction—to 
private property.*” 


“Humanity is everywhere the same and everywhere different,” as 
Emile Levasseur observed.” Labor movements have their common 
features, but each movement is sui generis. 

The French unions have felt their society to be hostile and slow to 
change, the economy niggardly and uncertain. The American unions 
have seen an economy of plenty and swift change, a society offering 
greater rewards for work and greater equality. The French have con- 
fronted “the social problem”; the Americans have attacked specific 
immediate problems. French workers have seen opposite them an 
employer class; the Americans, an employer or employers. The French 
unions have set out to emancipate a class from wage bondage; the 
American unions to strike better bargains for their members. For the 
French the strike has been an episode in the class struggle, the collec- 
tive agreement a truce in that struggle. For the Americans, the strike 
has been a test of economic strength, and the collective agreement an 
end in itself, although decidedly to be improved upon next time. 

. The Americans, forgetting past exploitation and eschewing long looks 


45 Matthew Josephson, Sidney Hillman (Garden City, New York: Doubleday & Company, 
1952), p. 208. 

46 Joseph Gollomb, ‘The Mystery of Sidney Hillman,” Jewish Digest, February 1941, quoted 
in Thid., p. 439. 

47 In violation of property rights, American workers used sit-down strikes in 1936-1937 to 
gain union recognition. Since then they have dropped the sit down. The French unions look 
back with nostalgia to the 1936 sit downs, and still currently attempt sit-down strikes. 

48 Emile Levasseur, The American Workman, trans. by T. S. Adams (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins, 1900), p. 405. 
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into the future, have come to see themselves as the beneficiaries of a 
uniquely fortunate history; French unionists, looking back, have found 
themselves the victims of history. The optimism of the American 
unions since they have been recognized by the state and by employers 
has helped them bolster, while modifying, the capitalist system and the 
polity of which they have become an integral part. The pessimism of 
the French unions has led them to ineffectual industrial representation, 
to extremist politics, and to defeats that have confirmed that pessimism. 
The unions remain as the chief institutions created by American 
workers. They still may hear the voice of Ferdinand Laurell, the one- 
time revolutionary who used to tell his young friend Gompers: “Study 
your union card, Sam. Study your union card, and if the idea doesn’t 
square with it, it ain’t true.” “* With the French unions, despite all the 
generosity of their earlier visions and all the sacrifices by generations 
of workers, it is as Simone Weil foresaw: “The unions cannot live 
alongside the political parties. It is as impossible as if it were a law of 
mechanics.” © 
Vat R. Lorwin, University of Chicago 
49 Gompers, Seventy Years of Life and Labor, |, 75. 


50 Simone Weil, L’Enracinement (Paris: Gallimard, 1949), p. 32. This was written in 
London during World War II at a moment when she was more scer than saint. 





Money and Politics in the Rebuilding 
of Paris, 1860-1870 * 


URING the winter of 1867-1868 readers of Le Temps were enter- 

tained by a series of articles on the municipal finances of Paris by 
one of the paper’s sharp-tongued contributors, the republican deputy 
Jules Ferry. The substance of the articles was not original, nor were 
they the most revealing of the many publications on the subject that 
appeared during the ’sixties, but they were cutting and witty, and in 
1868 Ferry republished them as a booklet with an arresting title, The 
Fantastic Accounts of Haussmann.’ (Comptes fantastiques d’Hauss- 
mann was a pun on Contes fantastiques d’Hoff{mann, a play presented 
at the Odéon in 1851 and later set to Offenbach’s music.) When more 
analytical studies were forgotten, Ferry’s work was remembered. The 
title found its way into popular histories, and for most people, Baron 
Haussmann’s financing of the rebuilding of Paris is still something 
seen darkly through the glass of Ferry’s political pamphlet. 

In fact, there was nothing fantastic about Haussmann’s financing 
unless it were the size of his expenditures. In 1869 he added up the 
costs of rebuilding the city since 1851 and reported a sum of 2,500,000,- 
ooo francs. The equivalent in dollars appears modest enough in our 
age of astronomical budgets, but relative to the Parisian municipal 
budget in the middle of the nineteenth century it was an immense sum, 
about forty-four times the city’s outlay on all the expenses of govern- 
ment in 1851. An equivalent expenditure in New York City at present, 
forty-four times the expenditures in the budget of 1955-1956, would 
be $78,000,000,000! * 

Haussmann’s total of 2,500,000,000 francs was not an amount that he 
or the Emperor foresaw in advance and set out to raise. Expenditures 
added up as the transformation of the city progressed, and they sur- 
passed preliminary estimates as plans were changed and as building 
costs and property values mounted. The methods of raising the necessary 


* Research in France on which this article is based was made possible by grants in aid of 
research from the Social Science Research Council and the University of Missouri Research 
Council. 

1 Temps (Paris), December 20, 24, 31, 1867; January 10, March 17, April 11, 28, May 5, 11, 
1868; Jules Ferry, Comptes fantastiques d'Haussmann (Paris, 145%). 

2 Journal officiel de l’Empire francais, November 28, 1869; pp. 1521-23 [hereafter cited as 
].0.); New York Times, May 18, 1955. 
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funds varied, too, with the situation of the money market, the climate 
of national politics, and the moods of the Legislative Body and the 
Council of Ministers. 

Through 1858 the Prefect’s financial operations were above serious 
reproach. Public loans and subsidies freely debated and approved by 
Parliament, surpluses in the regular municipal budget, and income 
from the sale of property provided the means for the public-works 
program. His critics thought he spent too much and borrowed too 
freely, that he was imprudently optimistic in estimating future revenues, 
but these were questions of judgment. No one could charge him with 
keeping fantastic accounts in those days. 

The years that followed were more difficult. The transformation of 
Paris was only beginning in 1858. The Second Network, a group of 
twenty-one major streets that the city and state had in 1858 agreed to 
finance jointly over the next ten years, weighed heavily on the budget 
for a decade at least, and the network did not include all the new streets 
that Napoleon wanted. Haussmann was determined to carry out the 
Emperor’s wishes and to add a number of other streets that he himself 
believed essential. He never presented to the Municipal Council or to 
the Legislative Body any comprehensive plan for these additional 
streets, but he built them in the 1860’s nonetheless, simultaneously with 
the Second Network, and by 1869 they had cost the city 300,000,000 
francs. At the same time Haussmann had to meet the expense of the 
extensive sewer construction he began in 1857 and the costs of aque- 
ducts, reservoirs, and mains for the distribution of spring water in the 
city. The annexation of a ring of suburbs in 1860 put an additional 
burden on the budget; in the next decade the city spent more than 
350,000,000 francs there and recovered only a fraction of it in additional 
tax revenues from the area.’ 

Haussmann also had to contend with rising costs that wrecked his 
estimates of expenses. The final cost of the Third Network was double 
his expectation, and the Second Network, which municipal engineers 
said could be built for 180,000,000 francs, actually cost 410,000,000! It 
was casy to conclude that Haussmann and his staff were incompetent 
or that they had deliberately misled the Legislative Body and the public, 
but the greater costs were largely due to developments that no one 





3 Moniteur universel (Paris), December 11, 1867, p. 1544; ].0., April 14, 1869, p. 524; 
November 28, 1869, pp. 1521-22; G. E. Haussmann, Mémorres, Vol. Il: Préfecture de la Seine 
(4th ed.; Paris, 1890), pp. 304-5, 313-16 (hereafter cited as Haussmann, Mémoires, 11). 
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could accurately foresee. Real-estate values inflated rapidly in the 1860's. 
Juries were unpredictably generous in awarding indemnities for con- 
demned property, and changes in the regulations governing expropria- 
tions cut anticipated profits from the resale of property and augmented 
indemnity payments.* 

Another financial difficulty arose from the city’s need to make very 
large temporary outlays of money that at times exceeded available ap- 
propriations. The purchase of property for the right of way of a new 
street, some of which was later resold, required a heavy immediate 
expenditure, perhaps more than the ultimate cost of the project. Ade- 
quate funds might eventually be forthcoming, but appropriations 
ordinarily were paid in periodic installments that rarely corresponded 
with the demands for cash at the beginning of a project. The city had 
to find the means for this temporary financing.” 

As the costs of the transformation of the city mounted the chances of 
meeting them by the simple and straightforward methods of the 1850's 
shrank. The budgetary surpluses could not supply the huge sums re- 
quired. The Legislative Body had made it clear in the discussions of 
the Second Network that it was not disposed to grant any more sub- 
sidies, and that disposition did not change in the 1860's, when the 
Parliament became increasingly independent and critical. The only 
course remaining to Haussmann was borrowing, but there were ob- 
stacles to additional bond issues like those of the ’fifties. The sums he 
needed were enormously larger than the 110,000,000 francs borrowed 
in 1852 and 1855, and the market for government and municipal bonds 
was not limitless. The national government, with financing of its own 
to arrange, could not permit the city to saturate the market, and while 
the Legislative Body remained unconvinced of the necessity of Hauss- 
mann’s program in Paris, he could not count on its approval of addi- 
tional loans. Nor could he be sure, even if he passed these hurdles, that 
investors would snap up the city’s bonds as they had done in the pros- 
perous years of 1852 and 1855.” 


4 Moniteur, December 11, 1867, p. 1544; ].0., April 14, 1869, p. 524; Haussmann, Mémoires, Il, 
304-5, 308; Léon Say, Examen critique de la situation financiére de la ville de Paris (Paris, 1866), 
pp. 29-33; L. M. Devilleneuve, A. A. Carette, and P. Gilbert, Recueil général des lois et des arréts, 
2® Série, An 1859, III® Partie, p. 23; An 1861, I? Partie, pp. 497-502; I® Partie, pp. 401-4; An 
1865, I?€ Partie, pp. 458~60. 

5 Archives nationales, Paris, C 1059, Corps législatif, Session 1859, Procés-verbaux de Ja 
Commission du Budget, pp. 345-47; Caisse des Travaux de Paris, Compte moral et financier 
des opérations effectuées du 3 janvier 1859 au 31 décembre 1861 (Paris, 1862), pp. 1-8. 

6 Louis Girard, La Politique des travaux publics du Second Empire (Paris, 1951), pp. 167, 
170-1; Arch. nat., C 1058, Corps légis., Session 1858, Dossier No. 169; lbid., 45 AP 19, letter, 
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Haussmann did succeed in obtaining authorization for a large loan 
in 1860 and for another, five years later, but most of the proceeds were 
specifically earmarked for expenditure in the annexed zone, and Hauss- 
mann was not confining his activities there nor to the twenty-one 
streets of the Second Network that financing had been arranged for 
in 1858. Parisians also saw in progress about them in the 1860’s costly 
projects like the Rue du Pont-Neuf, the Rue Lafayette, the Boulevard 
Haussmann, and the Avenue d’léna that had never figured in any plan 
for which the city had sought public financing. Construction was mov- 
ing at a feverish pace. The number of expropriations for public works 
increased from 129 in 1858 to 398 in 1860, 691 in 1865, and on to a peak 
of 848 the following year. The financing that Parliament had author- 
ized could not pay for all this. Haussmann was obviously raising 
money by some means that escaped public scrutiny.’ 

Suspicious deputies found they could do little about it. The very 
magnitude of the operations and the complexity of the records ham- 
pered parliamentary control. In the Legislative Body the republican 
deputy Picard delivered frequent denunciations of Haussmann’s activi- 
ties; the imperialist Devinck as frequently defended them; and the 
other deputies were left floating in a sea of conflicting figures. The 
Court of Accounts charged the Prefect with violation of accounting 
regulations. The Minister of Finance Fould protested to the Emperor 
and to Rouher, “the Vice-Emperor,” that the city’s published budgets 
were meaningless. But Haussmann was carrying out an assignment 
that came to him directly from the Emperor and he could defy lesser 
men." “There is no power in France today,” cried a deputy in 1864, 
“that can control the omnipotence of the Prefect of the Seine.” ° 

In the ’sixties, when Napoleon relaxed the authoritarian regime of 





Fould to Emperor, January 1865; Moniteur, May 10, 1858, pp. 601-2. (1 am much indebted to 


Louis Girard for suggestions obtained both from his book and from personal conversation with 
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7 Arch. nat., © 1070, Corps légis., Session 1860, Dossier No. 200; Ibid., C 1102, Corps légis., 
Session 1865, Dossier No. 55; Moniteur, December 6, 1860, p. 1438; December 12, 1861, p. 1735; 
December 4, 1862, p. 1667; December 6, 1863, p. 1473; July 1, 1865, pp. 951-53, 963; July 
18, 1865, pp. 1039-40; August 12, 1865, pp. 1122~23; Gaston Cadoux, Les Finances de la Ville 
de Paris de 1798 a 1900 (Paris, 1900), pp. 256-57, 262; M. Halbwachs, Les Expropriations et 
le prix des terrains a Paris (1860-1900) (Paris, 1909), pp. 186, 188. 

8 Moniteur, May 27, 1859, p. 610; May 28, 1859, p. 614; July 21, 1860, pp. 870, 871; March 
20, 1861, pp. 397-99; March 16, 1862, p. 388; March 18, 1862, pp. 397-98; June 25, 1862, 
pp. 946-47; April 29, 1863, p. 664; May 27, 1864, p. 773; April 7, 1865, pp. 400-1; June 25, 
1865, p. 901; July 1, 1865, p. 952; April 12, 1867, p. 443; Arch. nat., C 1088, Corps légis., Session 
1863, Dossier No. 39; /bid., 45 AP 19, letter, Fould to Emperor, January 1865; 45 AP 19, 
“Note sur les finances de la Ville de Paris” [apparently from Fould to Rouher, 1865]. 

9 Moniteur, May 27, 1864, p. 772. 
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the first years of the Empire, the growing political battles centered on 
the demand for the transfer of the essential public powers from the 
Emperor and his ministers to elected representatives of the people, and 
in this struggle Haussmann came to personify for the parliamentary 
opposition the kind of government they sought to abolish. Unhampered 
by an elected municipal council, he spent the taxpayers’ money without 
their consent, withheld information on the use of public funds, and 
defied efforts to control his activities. Where the opposition dared not 
attack the Emperor personally, they could attack his close associates 
and through them strike at the arbitrary regime itself. The Prefect 
made an ideal whipping boy. He had no significant political follow- 
ing. The liberal and republican deputies from Paris (and presumably 
the public as well, since they regularly elected opposition deputies in 
the ’sixties) disliked him as an authoritarian, and the provincial depu- 
ties, who generally supported the Empire, objected to his extravagant 
spending in Paris. Even among the Imperial ministers he could not 
count on certain support. His position depended solely on the favor 
of the Emperor, and when an attack was made on Haussmann there 
was no mistaking the real target. 

Hostile deputies seized every opportunity to denounce the Prefect, 
his work, and the arbitrary municipal government of Paris. Two op- 
portunities came each year with the reply to the address from the 
Throne and the authorization of the annual bond issue of the municipal 
Public Works Fund, and the deputies rarely failed to use them. Every 
bill relating to Paris directly or indirectly—the loan authorizations of 
1860 and 1865 and the municipal-government law of 1867, for example 
—set off a barrage of attacks. Each year Picard and his fellows found 
one bill or another to which they could attach an amendment calling for 
restoration of an elected municipal council in the capital. Much petty 
obstructionism to individual public-works projects in Paris is compre- 
hensible only as part of the political battle centering on Haussmann. 
The government’s decision to reduce the size of the Luxembourg 
Garden, the vexed questions of the location and cost of the new opera 
house, the site and size of the new Hétel-Dieu, Haussmann’s proposed 
bridge across the corner of the Cemetery of Montmartre, and his pro- 
ject for an immense municipal cemetery at Méry-sur-Oise were not 
debated simply on their merits but were used to discredit the Prefect 
and the authoritarian regime he represented." 





10 |hid., May 9, 1858, p. 594; May 10, 1858, pp. 601-2; May 27, 1869, p. 610; May 28, 1859, 
p. 614; July 21, 1860, pp. 870-71; March 20, 1861, pp. 397-99; March 8, 1862, p. 326; March 
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On these occasions the Prefect’s enemies aired many complaints 
against him, but until the later 1860's they looked vainly for a vulner- 
able spot in his record. Yet vulnerable spots did exist. Since 1858 he had 
been evading public control of a part of his expenditure by questionable 
use of a floating debt, and in the ’sixties, using a method of raising 
funds that long escaped even public detection, he contracted a short- 
term debt of half a billion francs without any preliminary authoriza- 
tion from the Legislative Body! 

In 1858, a few wecks after the Legislative Body had granted a 
subsidy for the Second Network, the Emperor authorized the city to 
establish the Fund for Public Works (the Caisse des Travaux de Paris). 
Its nominal purpose was to relieve the municipal budget of temporary 
financial obligations and detailed accounting connected with public 
works. It provided funds for the purchase of property needed for the 
works and temporarily held title to those portions of it that would be 
resold. It received and held contractors’ performance bonds, ordinarily 
refunded when projects were completed, acted as the city’s disbursing 
agent for payments on public-works contracts, and even provided tem- 
porary funds until appropriations became available. Nominally all its 
operations were self-liquidating, but the Fund required working cap- 
ital, and the Emperor gave it the right to issue bonds in its own name. 
Its maximum bonded indebtedness was fixed annually by law, but no 
time limit was set for its liquidation. In practice the Fund enabled the 
city to maintain a floating debt independent of the municipal budget.” 

From the beginning some deputies suspected that it was a device for 
evading public control of Haussmann’s expenditures. In the legislative 
session of 1859 the Budget Commission, which was asked to approve 
the Fund’s bond issue in 1859 and 1860, tried at first to restrict the Fund 
to the purchase of property needed for authorized public works, for- 
bidding it to make any expenditures on new construction. Failing that, 
the committee asked that the Fund be limited to financing works ex- 
pressly authorized by the Legislative Body. But the government rejected 





16, 1862, p. 388; March 18, 1862, pp. 397-98; June 25, 1462, pp. 946-47; February 12, 1863, 
p. 214; April 29, 1863, p. 664; January 21, 1864, pp. 103-4; May 27, 1864, pp. 771-73; April 
6, 1865, p. 395; April 7, 1865, pp. 400-2; June 25, 1865, p. gor; July 1, 1865, pp. 952-53; 
July 2, 1865, pp. 962-63, 965; June 27, 1866, pp. 840-42; April 11, 1867, pp. 436—37; April 
12, 1867, pp. 441-43; April 13, 1867, p. 448; July 23, 1867, pp. 1011, 1013-14. 

1 Jhid., November 19, 1858, p. 1413; January 8, 1859, p. 25; June 13, 1859, p. 701; Decem- 
ber 31, 1859, p. 1485; Caisse des Travaux de Paris, Compte moral et financier, 1859-61, 
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both restrictions. At most it would offer an annual report to the Legis- 
lative Body on the total of bonds actually issued and the use of the pro- 
ceeds. The commission finally gave in and approved the bond issues 
as requested, but the government's recalcitrance confirmed the suspicion 
that the city intended to use the Fund to accelerate construction of the 
Second Network contrary to the wishes of the Legislative Body and 
to finance unauthorized works.” 

Haussmann did, in fact, use the Fund just as the deputies feared. 
From it he obtained capital for the acceleration and extension of the 
public-works program, and the Fund escaped public control. The 
regulation fixing the maximum limit of bonds outstanding each year 
took the form of an article in the annual budget law, and it came up for 
discussion near the end of each session. The opposition used it as an 
occasion for protest, but the legislature had little choice but to accept 
the government’s recommendation. All the bonds had to be secured by a 
20,000,000 franc endowment provided by the city and by the real prop- 
erty in the Fund’s possession, but Haussmann was not always careful to 
keep the Fund’s obligations in balance with these assets. Its operations 
never figured in the municipal budget, and the annual report on its 
operations had only a limited circulation among offcials."® 

The Fund did, nonetheless, fulfill a legitimate need for an elastic 
supply of capital for short periods, and it provided a means of using 
capital resources held by the city that would otherwise have lain idle. 
The public had confidence in its securities, and these became a favorite 
investment of retired Parisian merchants.'* Had Haussmann been more 
open about its operations and had it been his only extra-budgetary device 
for raising funds, it might well have escaped serious criticism. But it 
did not provide enough capital for the execution of the Emperor’s and 
Haussmann’s plans, and in the 1860's, when the Prefect accelerated the 





12 Arch. nat., C 1059, P.-v., Comm. du Budget, pp. 280-84, 344-49, 397-400, 416-17, 
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tempo of public building, he turned to another method and contracted a 
short-term debt of half a billion francs without preliminary authori- 
zation of the Legislative Body. It was this that got him into serious 
trouble. 

It all began in contracts between the city and private construction 
companies. Before 1858 the city generally acted as its own contractor on 
public works, private builders being unwilling to assume such uncertain 
costs as the unpredictable indemnities for condemned property. But 
after a few venturesome entrepreneurs made the plunge, others took 
heart, and by the late ’fifties the city could find contractors to undertake 
even its biggest projects. By the terms of the usual contract for a new 
street, the builder agreed to dispossess property owners and tenants and 
pay indemnities, to execute the actual construction, to dispose of con- 
demned property outside the right of way, and to deliver the com- 
pleted street to the city. Only after a street or a prescribed section of it 
was completed and formally accepted by the Prefect did the city begin 
to pay the agreed contract price, and payment was spread in annual 
installments over as many as eight years. In accepting deferred pay- 
ments, the building companies were actually granting short-term 
credits to the city for the financing of public works, and the city paid 
interest on the sums owing to contractors just as on its public loans. 
But the companies ordinarily lacked sufficient capital to lend to the city 
and still carry on their businesses. Legally they might assign their credits 
against the city to a bank or any third party for cash, but only after the 
schedule of payments was definitely fixed following the completion of 
the project.”® 

In 1863 a sudden tightening of the money market put one of the 
municipal contractors, Ardoin, Ricardo et Cie., in financial difficulties 
embarrassing to the city. The company had contracted in 1861 and 
1862 to build two portions of the new Rue Lafayette and had agreed to 
accept payment of the contract price in three annual installments, the 
first falling due two years after completion and acceptance of the first 
section of the street. The company had to finance the entire operation 
until that time, and when the contraction of credit limited its ability 
to borrow, it was unable to pay indemnities of 12,000,000 francs that fell 
due about the same time. The unhappy creditors turned to the city, 
demanding that the municipal government pay them, and the city, 


15 Arch. nat., C 1134, Corps légis., Session 1869, “Traité entre la Ville de Paris et MM. 
Ardoin, Ricardo et Cie.” December 23, 1861; C 1145, Corps légis., Session 1870, “Résumé des 
traités de concession relatifs aux grandes opérations de voirie” [report by City of Paris, 1869], 
pp. 1-8; Moniteur, December 11, 1867, p. 1544; ].0., April 14, 1869, pp. 524-25. 
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lacking funds, asked the government mortgage bank, the Crédit 
Foncier, for assistance.’® 

More than a year earlier this bank had agreed with Ardoin and 
Ricardo to discount the initial payment on 1e Rue Lafayette con- 
tracts, due when the first section of the street was completed and ac- 
cepted by the Prefect and the date of payments specifically fixed. The 
company used this credit by delivering to the bank bills, called delega- 
tion bonds (bons de délégation), drawn on the city and payable to 
bearer. Each had to be endorsed by the Prefect for the sake of market- 
ability and to ensure that the total issue did not exceed the city’s obliga- 
tion to the company, but the operation was legally only a transfer of 
credit between the company and a third party.”" 

Importuned by the city in 1863, the Crédit Foncier agreed to discount 
all the anticipated payments immediately. It deposited to the credit of 
Ardoin, Ricardo et Cie. in the Fund for Public Works a sum equal to 
the entire amount the company would eventually receive under its first 
contract with the city, and the company delivered to the bank delegation 
bonds representing its future claims against the city. Haussmann made 
the transaction possible by considering the project “completed” as soon 
as the Crédit Foncier made the deposit, an action that he justified by 
maintaining that the deposit covered the anticipated costs and assured 
completion of the project. With the job nominally finished, the dates 
for all the city’s payments on the contract could be fixed at once, and 
the bank simply discounted these payments. The key innovation was 
the city’s considering the job terminated while it was still in progress.”® 

This was an extraordinary procedure adopted to meet an emergency, 
but later the city drew many contracts that permitted its use as a matter 
of course. In 1864 an exorbitant indemnity award ruined a contractor for 
the new Rue Gay-Lussac, and the municipal treasury had to assume his 
obligations. When the city made its next major contract, with Berlen- 
court et Cie. for the construction of the Boulevard Magenta, it sought to 
forestall such unexpected demands on the city, should the company run 
short of funds. The contract committed the city to pay Berlencourt 
1,000,000 francs on completion of the boulevard and a total of 20,000,000 
francs in six annual installments starting in 1866, but it also required 





16 Jhid., C 1134, P.-v., Commission du traité entre Paris et le Crédit foncier, Session of May 
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the company to deposit 20,000,000 francs in the Fund for Public Works 
as a guarantee of payment of indemnities and other costs. Berlencourt 
could draw on this deposit to pay his creditors, including dispossessed 
property owners, suppliers, and subcontractors, as their bills came due. 
But 20,000,000 francs was a huge outlay of capital required at the outset 
of the operation, and until part of the job was completed and accepted 
the contractor had no claim against the city that he could negotiate for 
cash. To accommodate Berlencourt the city revived the extraordinary 
procedure of the Ardoin-Ricardo case in 1863; it agreed to consider the 
project “completed” as soon as the 20,000,000 francs deposit was in the 
Fund for Public Works (even though no actual work had been ac- 
complished), and the contract specifically authorized Berlencourt to 
draw delegation bonds against its credits with the city. These bonds, 
obligating the city to the bearer, were readily negotiable in the open 
market. By this means a contracting company could raise capital on its 
municipal contract before the project was started. Deferred-payment 
contracts, which were so convenient for Haussmann, thus became finan- 
cially practical for contractors.” 

The combination of deferred-payment contracts and delegation bonds 
offered a method by which the city could finance large public works 
without legislative sanction. Municipal borrowing required parliamen- 
tary approval, but under this arrangement the contractors, not the city, 
issued the bonds and contracted the debts. The city simply paid on its 
contracts, and payments spread over several years in the future could, 
Haussmann expected, be covered from the growing budgetary surplus. 
Haussmann was quick to appreciate the advantages of the arrange- 
ment, and he made increasing use of it. By 1868 delegation bonds worth 
more than 500,000,000 francs had been issued, endorsed, and discounted, 
and about 450,000,000 francs’ worth remained to be paid. 

Until 1867 the Legislative Body knew of this huge debt only by 
rumor and indirect report. Payments under most of the contracts were 
to begin only in 1869; until then they put no burden on the municipal 
budget except a modest interest charge, and Haussmann’s public reports 
never mentioned the heavy load that the liquidation of the contracts 
would shortly place upon the city’s resources.” 
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The Crédit Foncier took most of the bonds either directly or by re- 
discount, and in 1868 it had 398,000,000 francs invested in them. It 
raised the necessary capital by issuing communal bonds, an operation 
of dubious legality, and its public reports never mentioned that the 
City of Paris was the ultimate recipient of the proceeds.”" 

The exposure of the term contracts and delegation bonds came not 
from Haussmann’s earliest and most persistent critics, the republican 
deputies in the Legislative Body, but from the other end of the political 
spectrum. In January and February 1865 the Orleanist newspaper, the 
Journal des Débats, published three articles charging Haussmann with 
contracting large unauthorized loans and describing how he had done 
it surreptitiously through deferred-payment contracts and delegation 
bonds. The articles were from the pen of the Journal’s editor, Léon Say, 
a friend of Alphonse de Rothschild and himself a director of the 
Northern Railway, a Rothschild enterprise, and they reflected the con- 
tinuing hostility of the conservative financial community toward 
Haussmann and all the unorthodox financing of the Second Empire. 
But the articles were also the first competent analysis of Haussmann’s 
financial methods available to the public. It was not long before Say’s 
charges were heard on the floor of the Legislative Body.” 

In April 1865 the delegation bonds were mentioned for the first 
time in Parliament when Picard denounced them and the contracts 
that permitted their creation, but it was obvious that he did not fully 
understand the operations involved, and he only hinted at the role of 
the Crédit Foncier. The following year he was better informed. In the 
debate on the bond issue of the Fund for Public Works in June 1866, 
Picard gave an accurate description of the process of borrowing by 
contracts and delegation bonds, and he charged that Haussmann had by 
these means contracted unauthorized debts totaling more than 400,000,- 
ooo francs with the Crédit Foncier. The Minister of State, Rouher, 
though he had no love for Haussmann, came to the Prefect’s defense. 
He freely admitted that the city had arranged to pay its contractors 
over a period of years, but asserted that this was a common administra- 


21 Jhid., C 1134, “Etat des Bons de Délégation’; C 1134, “Extrait des Procés-verbaux du 
Conseil d’Administration, Crédit foncier de France,” December 30, 1863; July 13, 1864; 
C 1134, “Compte rendu au nom du Conseil d’Administration du Crédit foncier de France,” 
Exercice 1862; Moniteur, May 6, 1863, p. 712; May 2, 1864, p. 601; May 3, 1865, p. 527; 
May 6, 1866, p. 521; April 28, 1867, p. 507; Léon Say, La Ville de Paris et le Crédit foncier; 
lettre @ MM. les membres de la Commission du Corps législatif (Paris, 1868), pp. 7-8 

22 Say, Observations, pp. 7, 36, 44-49, 55-56; Georges Michel, Léon Say (ad ed.; Paris, 1899), 
PP. 42, 44-45. 
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tive practice among municipalities. It was perfectly legal, and the 
municipal administration in Paris had used it openly and without any 
attempt at concealment. About the delegation bonds he said nothing, 
leaving the impression that they were less defensible.” 

In the session of 1867, debate on the finances of Paris took most of 
three days’ meetings. Picard and Jules Favre charged the municipal 
administration with contracting illegal loans. “The Prefect of the Seine,” 
exclaimed Favre, “puts himself above the law. . . .” There was no limit, 
he said, on what Paris or any other commune might borrow by Hauss- 
mann’s methods if the Legislative Body failed to put effective controls 
on the Prefect. From the other side of the assembly Berryer, a legitimist, 
insisted that the government reveal the names of the communes that 
had borrowed from the Crédit Foncier since the beginning of the year. 
The Legislative Body, he said, had authorized only 35,000,000 francs 
of communal borrowing in that period, and the Crédit Foncier had 
placed 291,000,000 francs in what it designated as “communal loans.” 
.He suspected that most of it had been used to discount delegation bonds 
of Parisian contractors and that the Foncier was a party to Haussmann’s 
“illegal” financing. Rouher again stood firmly in Haussmann’s defense. 
He dismissed the delegation bonds as simple transfers of credit between 
a contractor and a third party, involving no new commitments by the 
city. In making short-term commitments of future revenues in contracts 
with builders, Haussmann had followed accepted practice, and so long 
as the obligations could be met from ordinary revenues (as he claimed 
they could), no loan requiring legislative approval was involved. At 
the conclusion of the debate, the Legislative Body rejected an amend- 
ment proposed by Picard and others to establish an elected municipal 
council in Paris, and Haussmann claimed the vote was an endorsement 
of his financial policies. His assumption was unwarranted. The debate 
was a warning that the Legislative Pody, or a dangerously large minor- 
ity within it, meant to know the truth of Haussmann’s spending and 
borrowing and to place a check upon them both.” 

In this resolve the opposition had allies in the conservative banking 
interests of France, for they had never accepted the inflationary financial 
policies of the Empire. Since 1861 they had been attempting, particularly 
through the Minister of Finance Fould, who shared their views, to put a 
brake on government spending and borrowing. Their influence and 





23 Moniteur, April 7, 1865, p. 400; June 27, 1866, pp. 841-42. 
24 Ibid., April 1, 1867, pp. 436-38; April 12, 1867, pp. 441-43; April 13, 1867, p. 448; 
December 11, 1867, p. 1544. 
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the growing independence of the Legislative Body combined to bring 
the finances of the state under closer scrutiny and control. But Hauss- 
mann continued to borrow and spend without hindrance, and the cam- 
paign against the national government’s spending would be meaning- 
less if the Prefect of the Seine continued to float municipal loans as 
large as national loans at his own pleasure.”* 

Rouher replaced Fould in the Ministry of Finance in January 1867, 
and the change appeared to be a victory for inflationary policies, but 
Rouher understood the warnings that came in the session of 1867. The 
government insisted that the city and the Crédit Foncier put their deal- 
ings above reproach. Haussmann was aware that the persistent charges 
of illegal financial operations imperiled the city’s credit, and Frémy, 
the Governor of the Crédit Foncier, must have feared for the Foncier’s 
investment in delegation bonds while their legality was in question. 
On November 8, 1867, Haussmann and Frémy signed an agreement 
consolidating the city’s obligations in delegation bonds held by the 
Crédit Foncier into a single long-term debt of 398,000,000 francs, which 
the city undertook to repay in semiannual installments over the next 
sixty years.” 

The Municipal Council approved the agreement a few weeks later, 
and in April 1868 the government submitted it to the Legislative Body 
and asked that the deputies pass a single-article law sanctioning the 
long-term loan. The legislative committee appointed to examine the 
proposal declined to accept meekly the government’s recommendations. 
Through the spring and early summer it held hearings, pried into all 
the financial operations of the city, demanded that it produce complete 
records of its financial operations in the past decade and its plans for 
the future, and insisted that the Crédit Foncier explain its role. The 
committee examined the records, quizzed cabinet ministers, and lis- 
tened to oral testimony of Haussmann and Frémy. Then it demanded 
that the redemption period of the debt to the Crédit Foncier be cut 
from sixty to forty years, that the remaining short-term debts of the city, 
amounting to 67,000,000 francs, be consolidated into a second long-term 
obligation to the Foncier, and that the city’s spending on public works 
be brought under control of the legislature. The government accepted 





25 Girard, Politique des travaux publics, pp. 269-75, 366-72; Revue des deux mondes, LXVII 
(February 15, 1867), 1002~4; LXVIII (April 15, 1867), 1042-45; LXXI (October 1, 15, 
1867), 780-82, 1040-41; LXXII (December 15, 1867), 1027-28. 

26 ].0., February 27, 1869, p. 255; Arch. nat., C 1134, “Mémoire du Préfet au Conseil mu 
nicipal,”” November 8, 1867. 
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the first two demands and agreed to the third in principle, but the Coun- 
cil of State and the committee engaged in a long wrangle over the form 
of legislative control of the public-works budget and they reached no 
agreement. In its report to the Legislative Body the committee sub- 
mitted two articles intended to achieve this control: the government’s, 
which it regarded as ineffective, and its own, which required the legis- 
lature’s approval each year of the entire public-works budget of the 
city.”" 

Yet the members of the committee were well disposed toward the 
government and even toward Haussmann; their critical stand promised 
serious trouble when the bill came to the floor of the Legislative Body. 
The prospect worried both the Emperor and Rouher, and in May 1868 
they decided to postpone the evil day to the end of the session, after the 
vote on the annual budget law. As the time approached, the prospect 
appeared no brighter, and in July, after discussing the matter with 
Haussmann and the President of the Legislative Body as well as with 
the cabinet, the Emperor ruled against risking an all-out debate that 
year. On July 23, when the budget debate neared its end, Rouher in- 
formed the assembly that no time remained to take up the Paris-Crédit 
Foncier agreements. They would be considered early in the session of 
1869.2" 

The following February when the day fixed for the opening of 
the debate finally came, the visitors’ galleries were filled an hour be- 
fore the session opened. An imposing array of ministers took their places 
on the government bench: the Minister of State, the Minister of Finance, 
the Minister of the Interior, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, the Minister 
of Justice, the Minister of Public Works, the Minister of Education, and 
the President and members of the Council of State. The government’s 
strategy was to present a bold front, to defend the operations of Hauss- 
mann and the Crédit Foncier as perfectly legal and regular, and to 
concede none of the opposition’s charges.” 

In the opening session Picard and Garnier-Pagés delivered sharp at- 
tacks on Haussmann and accused him of a whole catalogue of mis- 
deeds, but they had been doing that for years, and the ministry expected 





27 Moniteur, June 5, 1868, p. 779; August 8, 1868, pp. 1176-77; August 9, 1869, p. 1179; 
Arch. nat., C 1134, P.-v., Commission du traité entre Paris et le Crédit foncier; C 1134, ““Amende- 
ments,” Docs. No. 33, 34, 36, 37, 38, 39; C 1134, “Extraits du Registre des Déliberations,” 
Conseil d’Etat, Sessions of July 9, 16, 1868. 

28 Arch. nat., 45 AP 1, Rouher's notes on cabinet meetings, May 2, July 18, 1868; Moniteur, 
July 24, 1868, p. 1109. 

29 Moniteur, February 23, 1869, pp. 233-34; /.0., February 23, 1869, p. 231. 
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a repeat performance.” The following day Thiers, the respected spokes- 
man of the moderate opposition, took the floor. He could turn a phrase, 
and some of his jibes at Rouher and Haussmann were more telling 
than careful financial analyses. He taunted the Minister of State with 
the charge that Haussmann, not Rouher, was the real “Vice-Emperor,” 
and he mocked Haussmann for saying that his work in Paris was 
finished: “Your work is finished! Better say it is your resources that are 
finished. . . .”*' To the substance of the case against Haussman he 
added nothing, but he stated the case effectively, and the whole assem- 
bly, including the supposedly loyal imperialists, listened with careful 
attention. This was more disturbing, and by the fourth day of debate 
it was clear that disaffection had spread into the ranks of the govern- 
ment’s majority. The banker Calley de Saint-Paul, an imperialist, that 
day denounced the transactions of the Crédit Foncier and the City of 
Paris as illegal, and accused the Foncier of making “monstrous profits.” 
Rouher was thoroughly alarmed. Should this trend continue, the gov- 
ernment might lose its majority and suffer a damaging defeat on the 
pending bill. The Empire could not risk such a reverse on the cve of 
the parliamentary elections scheduled for the following May.” 

That evening, the Paris correspondent of the London Times heard, 
Rouher went to Napoleon and told him that continued defense of 
Haussmann against all charges would imperil the Empire itself; the 
Prefect would have to be sacrificed to save the Emperor. Napoleon 
gave his consent, though certainly with great reluctance. 

The next day Rouher rose in the Legislative Body and admitted that 
Haussmann, in engaging 465,000,000 francs of the city’s future revenues, 
had exceeded the proper limits of administrative authority. He should 
have obtained preliminary authorization from the legislature. Rouher 
refused to concede that any of the procedure had been illegal, but, he 
said, it was “irregular.” He went on to admit that the municipal Fund 
for Public Works had contracted debts in excess of the maximum fixed 
by the Legislative Body, and he promised that in the future there would 
be no more delegation bonds, no more term contracts, no more “dis- 
count operations.” * “Concessions rained down from the tribune as 





30 1.0., February 23, 1869, pp. 231-34. 

31 Jhid., February 24, 1869, p. 237. 
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thick as hail,” wrote a columnist of the day. “The majority was lost in 
astonishment, the left was stunned, and the right rubbed its eyes.” “ 

But the shock quieted the left only momentarily, and the right 
quickly opened its eyes. The opposition had a new taste of power, and 
Rouher’s retreat did not go far enough for them. In the next day of 
debate Thiers denounced the Minister’s use of the word “irregular” to 
describe what Haussmann had dorte.** “It is not merely an irregular- 
ity,” he shouted. “It is a flagrant violation of the law, and the most 
amazing violation ever committed.” 

In the succeeding days the attack shifted to the Crédit Foncier. It 
had made large profits from delegation bonds and would make more 
from the long-term loan to the city. (Its annual dividend nearly doubled 
between 1861 and 1868.) Banker deputies from the government's 
majority who coveted these profits joined the opposition in accusing 
the bank of illegal borrowing and lending in its dealings with the city, 
and of charging excessive commissions.™ 

The first test vote in the long debate came March 2 on an amendment 
that would have scrapped the agreements and substituted a public loan. 
The opposition, which in the past had managed at best to garner about 
25 anti-Haussmann votes, had a dangerously large 97 to the govern- 
ment’s 141. Rouher again feared for his majority, and he went into 
the corridors and lobbies buttonholing individual members and threat- 
ening to resign if the agreements were not approved. If a revolt among 
the government’s majority were indeed in the making that day, it failed 
to develop. Two days later, in the ballot on Article 1 of the law, the 
minority vote dropped to 69, and in the final vote on the entire law on 
March 6 it fell to 41. 

Rouher avoided defeat on a crucial issue, but the opposition had won 
a victory nonetheless. In forcing the government to public admission 
that one of its highest officials had been guilty of financial irregularities, 
they had added to the mounting discredit of the regime, and the timing 
benefited the enemies of the Empire. The Emperor had hoped to 
strengthen his position by postponing the debates until the session of 
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1869, but their occurrence a few weeks before the general elections was 
no boon. In the voting at the end of May the public gave the opposition 
candidates more votes than ever before, and the results pushed the 
Emperor closer to the constitutional reforms of 1869, the sacrifice of 
Rouher, and the appointment of the Ollivier ministry. 

Haussmann stayed on in the City Hall through 1869, but the oppo- 
sition deputies continued to attack him whenever the occasion offered. 
The course of national politics weakened his position increasingly, and 
he watched the Emperor’s retreat before the pressure of the opposition 
with grave misgivings. He had no sympathy with parliamentary govern- 
ment, and when the Emperor consented to the establishment of a 
responsible ministry, Haussmann declined to remain as Prefect even 
long enough to see the public-works budget of 1870 through the Legis- 
lative Body.” Four days after the Emperor formally appointed the 
Ollivier ministry, the Journal Officiel carried a decree designating a new 
Prefect of the Seine, “replacing the Baron Haussmann, who is relieved 
of his duties.” 

The controversial Prefect was gone, and all those who opposed him 
should have been well pleased, but the great building projects that had 
been the source of employment and prosperity in Paris were gone, too. 
The number of expropriations for public works, which had reached 
a peak of more than eight hundred in 1866, fell to eight in 1870. The 
legislators found themselves importuned by builders, property owners, 
and businessmen to revive the works program. (The petitions to the 
Legislative Body and to the Emperor fill an entire box in the National 
Archives.) The legislature was on the point of voting a large municipal 
loan for the resumption of public works, when the coming of the war 
with Prussia diverted all energies and resources to defense and sur- 
vival.’ 
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The Molasses Act and the Market Strategy 
of the British Sugar Planters 


N THE past few decades several approaches have been adopted with 

respect to the Molasses Act controversy of 1730-1733.’ It has been 
considered from the standpoint of Anglo-French commercial rivalry; 
as a conflict between two British colonial regions; as a measure designed 
to aid one group of British colonies at the expense of another; and as a 
source of precedents for parliamentary taxation of the colonies on the 
one hand and the colonists’ refusal to comply with such taxation on the 
other. While the trade between North America and the French West 
Indies was the chief target of attack, it is not always realized that pro- 
ponents of the Molasses Act had other objectives in mind. British sugar 
planters were not only at odds with North American merchants who 
traded with the foreign sugar islands, but also with Irish merchants 
who pursued a similar-course of trade and with the buyers of sugar in 
England. Failure to achieve results by means of restrictive legislation in 


versy needs to be understood in terms of the international sugar eco- 
nomy, the changing nature of the British market for sugar and rum, 
and the planters’ attempt to adapt the Navigation Acts to these changes. 
From the planters’ standpoint, the Molasses Act was only one of several 
measures that were needed to adapt the Navigation Acts to the realities 
of the market, so it may be unrealistic to consider any one act in isolation. 

During the latter half of the seventeenth century the Navigation 
Acts were generally regarded with hostility by the sugar planters. 
This was a period of limited consumption in the home market,’ and as 
the acts of trade forced colonial sugar into England before it could be 
re-exported, the planters found it difficult to compete in foreign mar- 


1 From the abundant literature that has grown up around the Molasses Act controversy I have 
found the following most useful: Frank W. Pitman, The Development of the British West 
Indies, 1700-1763 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1917), pp. 242~70; Charles M. An- 
drews, “Anglo-French Commercial Rivalry, 1700-1750, The Western Phase, II," American 
Historical Review, XX, No. 4 (July 1915), pp. 761-80; Albert B. Southwick, “The Molasses 
Act—-Source of Precedents,” William and Mary Quarterly, Third Series, VIII, No. 3 (July 1951), 
pp. 389-405. 

2 John Campbell wrote in 1768 that in the reign of Charles Il (1660-1685), England “con 
sumed about a thousand hogsheads of sugar, and exported above twice that quantity; at the 
close of the last century we consumed about twenty thousand hogsheads, and exported about as 
much. We now consume about fourscore thousand hogsheads, and except in time of war export 
but very little.” Candid and Impartial Considerations on the Nature of the Sugar Trade (London, 
1768), p. 30. 
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kets.* Under these circumstances they evaded and violated the acts 
whenever possible. Foreign markets were larger than the home mar- 
ket, but in order to maximize profits British sugar had to by-pass the 
home market so as to save shipping costs and avoid payment of duties 
and handling charges. British sugar was therefore channeled to markets 
in continental Europe by way of North America, the Dutch and French 
West Indies, and to a lesser extent Ireland and Scotland.* Although the 
English government passed laws to eliminate loopholes and tighten up 
enforcement of the Navigation Acts, considerable quantities of Brit- 
ish sugar reached foreign markets without first being landed in Eng- 
land.° 

The early years of the eighteenth century witnessed a change in the 
nature of the markets for sugar that made it necessary for British 
planters to readjust their attitude toward the Navigation Acts. There 
was a long-run tendency for the English sugar demand to run ahead of 
the supply forthcoming from the colonies, and as foreign sugar was 
virtually kept out of England by prohibitive duties, English prices 
were generally higher than those on the Continent. After the Treaty 
of Utrecht in 1713, sugar production in the French colonies expanded 
much more rapidly than that of the British colonies.” On the other 
hand, the per-capita consumption of sugar in England increased more 
rapidly than that of the Continent, owing to such factors as population 
growth, rising living standards, and the widespread consumption of 
tea, coffee, and punch." These forces were rather slow in taking effect, 
however, and for a time after Queen Anne’s War English sugar prices 


31n the 1660's and early 1670's British sugar was generally able to compete on the Cont 
nent after incurring the expense of transshipment, although profit margins were lower than on 
sugar that by-passed the mother country. This was owing to the absence of strong competition 
from foreign sugar producers and a favorable market demand. In subsequent years, however, the 
transshipment business declined in the face of growing competition from the French and Dutch 
sugar colonies, See my unpublished Ph.D. thesis of London University, ‘““The Sugar Trade of the 
British West Indies from 1660 to 1756, with Special Reference to the Island of Antigua” (1951), 
pp. 310-11. See also Lawrence A. Harper, The English Navigation Acts (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1939), p. 245. 

4 Much evidence in support of this statement is to be found in the Calendar of State Papers, 
Colonial Series, America and West Indies (hereafter referred to as C.S.P.C.). See, for example, 
C.S.P.C. 1661-1668, No. 85, pp. 29-30; C.S.P.C. 1669-1674, No. 553, p. 226; C.S.P.C. 1675 
1676, Addenda 1574-1674, p. 231. 

5 According to Pitman, “There is ample evidence to show that, in the last half of the seven 
teenth century, the Navigation Acts were generally disregarded by the people of Barbadoes. The 
boldness of traders engaged in illegal traffic is comparable only with the laxity of administration.” 
Development of British West Indies, pp. 220-21. 

6 See my unpublished Ph.D. thesis, ““The Sugar Trade of the British West Indies,” pp. 56, 322 

7 Ibid., pp. 54-74; Pitman, Development of British West Indies, p. 177. 
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experienced a temporary decline. Re-exports of British colonial sugar 
to foreign markets also fell off markedly, and the following table shows 
that they declined from nearly 40 per cent of total English sugar im- 
ports in 1698-1700 to less than 5 per cent in the period from 1733 to 


1737." 


ENGLISH SUGAR IMPORTS, RE-EXPORTS, AND BRITISH EMPIRE CONSUMPTION. 
(ANNUAL AVERAGES FOR SELECTED YEARS) 





Percentage 
Re-exports of Imports 
Re-exports to Ireland Consumed in Re-exported 
Total to Foreign and British Total British to Foreign 
Years Imports Countries Plantations Re-exports Empire * Countries 
(Cwt.) (Cwt.) (Cwt.) (Cwt.) (Cwt.) 


1698-1700 471,050 176,476 13,883 190,359 294,574 37-5 
1716-1720 653,168 159,916 20,159 180,075 493,252 24.5 
1728-1732 926,440 129,345 40,601 169,946 797,095 14.0 
1733-1737 805,917 33,851 47,918 81,769 772,066 4.2 
1748-1752 896,452 39,243 66,857 106,100 857,209 4-4 
1753-1757 1,091,600t 48,489 65,707 114,196 1,043,111 4-5 


“This was due to French, Dutch, and Portuguese sugars being sold in 
Europe much cheaper than sugar from the English colonies,” accord- 
ing to Frank Wesley Pitman.’ It is not surprising that these circum- 
stances encouraged British planters to send the bulk of their sugar to 
the home market. 


The above changes brought three major political issues to the fore- 
front. The first arose over the attempts of English middlemen to in- 
troduce foreign sugar and rum into England by way of the British 
sugar colonics. By the early years of the eighteenth century English 
sugar prices were somewhat higher than those on the Continent of 
Europe, and this disparity was reflected in the price of sugar and its 
by-products, molasses and rum, in the sugar colonies of different 


%It might appear inconsistent for even a small quantity of sugar to be re-exported to foreign 
countries at a time when English prices were higher than those on the Continent, but this in- 
consistency is more apparent than real. In the period from 1734 to 1757 the protected Irish 
market absorbed between 63 and 68 per cent of England's raw sugar exports, while the refined 
sugar, which went mainly to foreign markets, received a bounty of six shillings per hundred- 
weight when it was exported. Refined sugar made up between 15 and 22 per cent of England's 
sugar exports from 1734 to 1757. 

* This does not include sugar imported into Scotland, Ireland, and the North American 
colonies directly from the British sugar colonies. 

timports into Great Britain from 1755 to 1757. 

Source: John MacGregor, Commercial Statistics (London, 1850), V, p. 382. Public Record 
Office, London, Customs 3: 1-4; Treasury 64: 276(B), (358), (359), (362), (364), (368), 
(385). 

9 Pitman, Development of British West Indies, pp. 177~78. The authority cited for this state- 
ment is a Board of Trade representation to the House of Lords dated January 14, 1735. C.O. 5: 
5, ff. 114 et. seq. Pitman indicates that these price differentials existed for about thirty years 
prior to 1735. 
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European nations."® The price of molasses and rum in the West Indies 
was also influenced by the fact that France prohibited the import of 
rum from her colonies so as to protect her brandy trade, while England 
was beginning to import substantial quantities of rum to satisfy the 
growing home demand for that spirit."" English middlemen took ad- 
vantage of this situation and ordered their West India factors to ex- 
change English manufactures and other plantation supplies for the 
cheaper foreign sugar products. The foreign commodities were then 
shipped to England or sold to North American traders disguised as 
commodities of British growth. 

At the end of Queen Anne’s War in 1713 large quantities of foreign 
sugar were reported to have been imported into England by way of the 
British sugar colonies. According to one account, which was written in 


1732, 


Barbadoes used formerly to trade with the French and Dutch, and by taking off 
their sugars, prevented their seeking out for other Markets. They got by this 
means the Sugar Trade almost entirely into their own Hands, or at least had 
made themselves the common channel of that Trade.'* 


The profitable interisland trade also attracted the merchants and 
factors of the Leeward Islands which were only a few miles distant 
from several foreign sugar islands. In April of 1722 the governor of St. 
Kitts described the nature of this trade as follows: 


There is a most pernicious and unlawful trade carried on between these Islands 
and the French Islands, which could not (otherwise) be supplied with provisions, 
materials for shipbuilding, horses and sugar works. . . . Our purchasing sugars 
from the French increases our duties, employs our ships, and has other advantages; 
but submits whether a present conveniency shall outweigh the strong probability of 
a future ruin.’ 


The direction of interisland trade was thus reversed, and whereas 
foreign markets were formerly supplied with British sugar by way of 


10 [hid., p. 224. 

11 Official English rum imports from the colonies amounted to an annual average of 193,494 
gallons in 1726-30, but by 1766-70 they had increased to 2,354,395 gallons. Public Record Office, 
London, Treasury 64: (273), (274). 

12 Anon., The Case of the British Northern Colonies (London, 1732), p. 1. 

13 Letter from Governor Hart to Horatio Walpole, dated April 4, 1722, Calendar of 
Treasury Papers, 1720-1728, CCXXXIX, p. 125. Another account of this trade was recorded 
by a Leeward Island planter who said that “in some or all of those Years [1717, 1718, 1721, 
1724, and 1726] a great deal of Sugar was entered in the Custom-house at home, from one or 
two of our Islands; for it was Sugar imported from Martinico, and Guadaloupe, which upon 
paying the 4% per Cent [duty] here was re-exported for England.” Anon., A Detection of 
the State and Situation of the Present Sugar Planters (London, 1732), p. 50. 
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the foreign sugar colonies, now foreign sugar entered England by way of 
the British sugar colonies. The effect of this trade was to raise the 
price of English manufactures and other plantation supplies to British 
planters, and to depress the price of sugar and other West India prod- 
uce in island and home markets. 

The second political issue arose over the North American and Irish 
trade with the foreign sugar colonies. Until the latter years of the 
seventeenth century it appears that North American and Irish mer- 
chants confined their Caribbean trade almost exclusively to the British 
sugar colonies. But early in the next century they began to trade with 
the foreign sugar colonies on an increasing scale. In addition to finding 
new markets for their plantation supplies, the Irish and North Ameri- 
can traders were able to purchase the foreign sugar, rum, and molasses 
more cheaply. This trade assumed such large dimensions at the close 
of the war in 1713 that British planters complained that they were 
forced to pay abnormally high prices for lumber, horses, and _provi- 
sions, and that they were deprived of the profitable North American 
and Irish markets for their sugar products.”* 

The third political issue arose over the attempts of London sugar 
buyers, particularly the refiners and grocers, to form combinations for 
the purpose of depressing wholesale sugar prices in the metropolis.’® 
Although buying combinations were a persistent feature of the sugar 
trade, they became an object of planter hostility in the 1730’s when 
shrinking export markets and expanded sugar production in the 
British colonies threatened to glut the home market. Undoubtedly 
these were the prime factors responsible for the temporary decline in 
the English price level,’® but there is so much evidence of sugar-buying 
combinations in the literature of the period that these organizations 
most probably aggravated the fundamental difficutly.”” 





14C.S.P.C. 1730, No. 468i, pp. 300-1. 

15 These combinations covered selling prices in London and not buying prices in the West 
Indies. Competition between sugar buyers in different markets of England and Scotland was 
restricted, owing to the control that planters exercised over shipments of sugar to different 
markets. See discussion of the West India commission system. 

16 The price of low-quality muscovado or raw sugar in London ranged between 33 and 
47 (average 41) shillings per hundredweight in the period 1701-1705; and between 30 and 
35 (average 33) shillings in the period 1713-1716. The low point of the eighteenth century 
was reached in the years from 1731 to 1733, when prices ranged from 17 to 20 (average 18). 
After 1733 an upward trend is observed, and in the decade of the 1750's the range was from 
30 to 42 (average 37). See my Ph.D. thesis, “The Sugar Trade of the British West Indies,” 
Appendix II, p. iv. 

17 The existence of sugar-buying combinations at this period was confirmed by several 
writers. John Ashley, a prominent Barbados planter, wrote that “Planters were compelled to 
send their sugars to a glutted and restrained market, under the government of the United 
Companies of Grocers and Sugar Bakers who must buy all our sugars, while we remain under 
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One planter wrote to the Barbados Gazette in 1735, complaining that 


Another great Misfortune (or rather a pernicious Evil) that Attends the Loss of 
our Exportation Trade, is that for Want of that Evacuation, our most general 
Market at Home has been overstocked with Sugars, which gives an Opportunity 
to the Buyers to enter into Combinations, to beat down the Price as low as they 
please. This practice is now grown too notorious to need Explanation, and is what 
every Shipper is fully apprized of, by his last Letters from London."* 


British planters thus had three main problems to solve: to keep 
foreign sugar from entering England by way of the British sugar colo- 
nies; to prohibit North American and Irish merchants from trading 
with the foreign sugar colonies; and to combat the English refiners 
and grocers who formed buying combinations to depress the price of 
sugar. 

The planters first attacked the problem of introducing foreign sugar 
into England because it could be dealt with by political action in the 
sugar colonies. West India politics was mainly a struggle between 
merchants and planters, and the period from 1650 to 1750 witnessed a 
decided shift in power from the former to the latter. The change from 
an economy of small farmers to one of large sugar planters was ac- 
companied by changes in marketing and finance. As more and more 
large planters took over the marketing of their produce through Eng- 
lish commission agents, the number of local merchants and factors de- 
clined. The merchants appear to have been dominant in local politics 
during the transition to large-scale production of sugar, but their polit- 
ical influence declined along with their economic power. By the early 
years of the eighteenth century wealthy planters held a majority of 
seats in most of the island legislatures, and they used their influence to 
cut off a branch of trade that threatened to undermine their economic 
and political supremacy.” 


our present circumstances.” Some observations on a direct exportation of Sugar from the British 
Islands, with answers to Mr. Torriano’s objection to it. In a Letter from a Gentleman in Bar 
bados to his Friend in London (London, 1735), pp. 7, 10. Malachy Postlethwayt asserted that 
“Another evil that followed was combinations among the buyers, by which the price of sugar 
sunk so low as greatly to prejudice the planters, and yet turned only to the benefit of a few 
private persons who were the first purchasers, and not at all to that of the community in 
general; by which that island [Barbados] was greatly prejudiced, and thus received very little 
benefit.” Dictionary of Commerce (London, 1755), Il, 766. For direct evidence of buying 
combinations see testimony of London sugar refiners before a Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1780. Anon., Thoughts on the Discontents of the People Last Year Respecting 
the Sugar Duties (Dublin, 1781), Appendix, pp. 16, 22~23. 

18 Letter entitled “On the Sugar Trade,” dated March 26, 1735, printed in Carihbeana, Con- 
taining Letters and Dissertations . . . chiefly wrote by several Hands in the West-Indies 
(London, 1741), Il, 36. 

19 Lillian M. Penson, The Colonial Agents of the British West India Islands, from Their First 
Appointment to the Close of the Eighteenth Century, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of 
London, June 1921, pp. 14-19. 
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Barbadoes took the lead in attacking the interisland trade. In March 
of 1715 the legislature passed an act laying prohibitive duties on foreign 
sugar and other tropical commodities imported into that island.” An- 
tigua followed the lead of Barbados and passed a similar measure in 
November of 1715. This law was repealed when it failed to curb inter- 
island trade, and in June of 1716 another act was passed which pro- 
hibited the importation of French and other foreign sugar, rum, molas- 
ses, and cotton. The Act of 1716 was disallowed by an Order in Council 
in May of 1719; and in 1721 Antigua passed another act laying pro- 
hibitive duties on the import of foreign sugar, molasses, rum, cotton, 
and ginger.”* In 1764 the Assembly of Antigua revived an earlier resolu- 
tion and declared that every person engaged in such trade “is an Enemy 
to his Country and . . . is unworthy to be a Member of civil society.” ” 

In Jamaica the planters had difficulty in suppressing the interisland 
trade because it was supported by a powerful body of local merchants. 
In spite of strong opposition, however, the planters put through an act 
in 1715 to prevent fraudulent trade with St. Domingue. Another act 
was passed in 1726 which imposed heavy penalties for importing French 
sugar, indigo, and other tropical commodities and reshipping them to 
England.” The planters found it difficult to enforce these acts, and in 





1756 they passed an act which prohibited the import of foreign sugar, 


rum, and molasses. It provided that any violator “shall be deemed 
guilty of Felony and suffer Death as a Felon without benefit of Clergy.” 
When the act was sent to England to be confirmed, the Privy Council 
was shocked by its harsh penalties and forthwith disallowed it.” 

It is difficult to say how effective these acts were in keeping foreign 
sugar out of English markets. While harsher penalties were a deterring 
influence, it is believed that the changing structure of the sugar trade 


20 The Barbados Act of 1715 laid the following import duties on foreign commodities: 
Muscovado sugar, 12s. 6d. per cwt.; Improved sugar, 25s. per cwt.; Molasses, 18d. per gallon; 
Rum, 2d, per gallon; Scraped ginger, 20s. per cwt.; Scaled ginger, 12s. 6d. per cwt.; Cotton, 6d. 
per lb.; Aloes, 18d. per lb. The preamble to the Act stated, “Whereas divers Persons in this 
Island have of late imported, or caused to be imported, great Quantities of Sugar, Molasses, 
Rum, Cotton, Ginger, and Alloes, from Martinique, or other Places not under His Majesty's 
Subjection and Government; which lessen the Value of the Manufacture of this Island . . .” 
Acis of the Assembly Passed in the Island of Barbadoes, from 1648 to 1718 (London, 1721), 
Act No. 598, Passed March 21, 1715, Confirmed October 17, 1717, p. 303. 

21 Pitman, Development of British West Indies, pp. 228-33. “Whether the Antigua act of 
1721 was confirmed or disallowed we cannot say, but in any case the direct trade with 
Martinique and Guadaloupe continued to be a source of great annoyance to the government of 
the Leeward Islands.” . 

22 Lowell J. Ragatz, The Fall of the Planter Class in the British Caribbean, 1763-18 33 
(New York: The Century Company, 1928), p. 102. 

23 Pitman, Development of British West Indies, pp. 233-35. 

24 Acts of the Privy Council, Colonial Series, 1745-1766, pp. 509, 517-20. 
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was partly responsible for curtailing the trade. The growth of the 
commission system led to the decline of independent island merchants 
who were notorious for their participation in clandestine interisland 
trade. One of the consequences of these acts was to raise the price of 
sugar products in the British West Indies, and to force North Ameri- 
can and Irish merchants to trade more extensively with the foreign 
sugar colonies.” 

Local political influence thus served the planters in their efforts to 
keep foreign sugar out of the home market. But political influence 
was needed in the English government if the planters were to combat 
the English buyers of sugar and prevent the North American and Irish 
merchants from trading with the foreign sugar colonies.” Generally 
speaking, there were three classes of men who looked after the political 
interests of the planters in England—absentee planters, agents of the 
various colonial governments, and commission agents or merchants. 
During the seventeenth century these three groups were not very in- 
fluential because few planters had as yet amassed enough wealth to 
become absentees, there were as yet only a few commission merchants, 
and the practice of appointing colonial agents was still in its infancy. 
Furthermore, the sugar colonies had few interests in common.” 

During the first half of the eighteenth century the West India in- 





terest gradually acquired more political influence in the home govern- 
ment. It became a general practice for colonial governments to appoint 
agents, many of whom were prominent planters, to look after their 
affairs in England. The agents were constantly soliciting the govern- 
ment in behalf of the planters, cultivating friendships with prominent 
politicians, submitting evidence to parliamentary committees and 


25 Instead of reducing the cost of food, Pitman says that the Barbados Act of 1715 really 
increased the price of North American provisions, “For in the days of ‘free trade’ with the 
French prior to 1715, Barbadoes being well stocked with sugar at moderate rates, the Northern 
colonists were satisfied to exchange their provisions for sugar. But since the exclusion of 
French sugar, its price in Barbadog had been higher than in the French islands and conse 
quently the North Americans, not being content to exchange their provisions for sugar, had 
insisted on payment in cash. The tendency, therefore, had been to drain the island of specie, 
increase the price of food and supplies, and force North Americans to buy their homeward 
cargoes of sugar from the French.” Development of British West Indies, pp. 225-27. 

26 Several planters who wrote letters to the Barbados Gazette complaining of the hardships 
resulting from the North American trade with the foreign sugar islands said that the problem 
must be settled by the British Parliament. One wrote, for example, “The British Parliament 
must be our Physician; and, in the meantime, I think that our Legislature is not without the 
Power of administering some Preparatives toward a Cure.” Letter entitled, “Our Trade and 
Bills of Exchange,” April 14, 1733, Caribbeana, I, pp. 135-36. 

27 Penson, Colonial Agents of the British West India Islands, pp. 244-45. “In the seventeenth 
century there was but little cooperation between agents and planters of the various islands, as 
yet there was only a very slight identity of interest.” 
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government officials, writing pamphlets, and welding together the 
West India interest so that its weight could be thrown on the side of 
the planters in any controversy affecting the sugar trade. Professor 
Penson records in this connection: 





At the time when the greatest successes were won for the West India interest, 
the agents were aided by the assistance of a powerful body of men, including Beck- 
ford, the intimate associate of the Elder Pitt, and a vast number of others whose 
wealth could command influence in British politics.”* 


Commission merchants also increased in number and influence, and 
by the middle of the eighteenth century they were handling practically 
all of the sugar and other West India produce that was marketed in 
London. These merchants were generally recruited from prominent 
planter families, and many of them were diligent in pleading the case 
of the planters. Several wealthy commission merchants became 
prominent in the City of London and the House of Commons. William 
Beckford, Samuel Pennant, and Slingsby Bethell held the office of 
Lord Mayor of London; and there were a number of merchants like 
Beckford, Bethell, Henry Lascelles, Arnold Nesbitt, Richard Oliver, 
and Rose Fuller who were members of Parliament.” The close com- 
munity of interest among planters and commission merchants was 
borne out by a contemporary who wrote that English merchants who 
received consignments from the West Indies “commonly speak the 
language of those that employ them.” ” 

Absentee planters also played an active role in English politics dur- 
ing the eighteenth century. A West Indian estimated in 1732 that 
there were constantly one hundred gentlemen from Barbados in Eng- 
land.*' From the late 1730’s to the mid-1760’s a considerable number 
of planters from the Leeward Islands and Jamaica amassed sizable 
fortunes and retired to England. Not all of these absentees took an 
active part in English politics, but a substantial number became mem- 
bers of Parliament and worked actively to promote the sugar trade. 
The independent merchants and traders of London complained in 
1754 that absentees were able 


to support contests in some of the richest and most populous cities in this Country. 
No less than three brothers from one of our Sugar-islands having offered them- 


28 Ihid., p. 255. 

29 See my unpublished Ph.D. thesis, “The Sugar Trade of the British West Indies," Appendix 
IV, pp. vilimxxx, 

30 “The Condition of Barbados,” C.S.P.C. 1706-1708 (?1707 or 1708), No. 1257, p. 630. 

31 Anon., The Importance of the British Plantations in America (London, 1732), pp. 27-28. 
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selves, one for London, one for Bristol, and one for Salisbury; and a fourth 
brother, according to what has been published in the publick papers, intended for 
a Wiltshire Borough.®? 


Contemporary and modern writers support the conclusion that the 
political influence of the West India interest was at its height from the 
early 1730's to the late 1760’s. According to Professor Penson, 


It was not until the middle of the struggle of the years 1730-1733 over the illicit 
trade between the continental colonies and the French West Indies that the com- 
bination of strength that was so marked a feature of the middle of the latter part 
of the century came into evidence.*3 


In February of 1744 it was noted in the Parliamentary History “how 
many were either by themselves or their friends, deeply concerned in 
one part or other of the sugar trade, and that the cause itself was always 
popular in the House of Commons.” “ 

The main problems that the planters hoped to solve by means of 
parliamentary legislation were said to be the North American and 
Irish trade with the foreign sugar colonies and the combination of 
London sugar refiners and grocers. These two problems need to be 
considered together because the planters understood that the solution 
of one would contribute to the solution of the other. In other words, 
if the planters had a forced market in Ireland and North America, they 
could channel part of their commodities to these markets and thus force 
English buyers to pay higher prices for the smaller proportion shipped 
to the home market. At the same time, the planters hoped to secure 
legislation that would confine the trade of North America and Ireland 
to the British sugar colonies so they would be able to purchase planta- 
tion supplies more cheaply. A pamphleteer for the Northern Colonies 
wrote in 1732 that the view of the sugar planters 


is to force the Northern Colonies into a Necessity of buying their Sugars, Rum and 
Molasses, of them at their own Rate, and in Consequence thereof, to confine the 
Northern Colonies would very greatly lessen the Quantity of Sugar usually sent 
to the Sugar Islands; and should the prohibition desired take place, the Sugar 


82 Anon., A Short Account of the Interest and Conduct of the Jamaica Planters in an Address 
to the Merchants, Traders, and Liverymen of London (London, 1754), p. 3. Professor Penson 
records that “In 1754 William Beckford sat as one of the members for London, Richard Beck 
ford for Bristol, and Julius Beckford for Salisbury.” These brothers were absentees from 
Jamaica. Penson, Colonial Agents of the British West India Islands, p. 245. 

33 Penson, Colonial Agents of the British West India Islands, p. 245 

84 Leo F. Stock (ed.), Proceedings and Debates of the British Parliament Respecting North 
America (Washington, D.C., The Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1924), V, 175. 
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Planters might in great measure do the same to Great Britain itself in the Article 
of Sugar; for though that commodity is now near double the Price it was for 
many Years after the Sugar Islands were first settled, yet the entire Supply to the 
Northern Colonies would very greatly lessen the Quantity of Sugar usually sent 
Home, and in all probability occasion a great Rise in its Price, and there would be 
but little, if any, for Re-exportation to other Markets, at least we could not then 
pretend to cope with those Kingdoms and States who have Sugar Colonies of their 
own.** 





The West India interest gained its first parliamentary victory in 1732 
when an act was passed that granted liberty to export rum and other 
unenumerated commodities directly from the British sugar colonies to 
Ireland.” A more important victory was gained the following year 
when the famous Molasses Act was passed in the face of strong opposi- 
tion from the North American colonies. This act levied prohibitive 
duties on all foreign sugar, molasses, and rum imported into the 
American colonies.*’ Moreover, it barred French sugar, molasses, and 
rum from Ireland; and other foreign and British sugar that was im- 
ported into Ireland had to be shipped from Great Britain in vessels that 
conformed to the Navigation Acts.** The West India interest benefited 
from these and other restrictions upon the trade of Ireland.” 


85 Anon., The Case of the British Northern Colonies (London, 1732), p. 2. 

86 Anon., The Present State of the British and French Trade to Africa and America Consider'd 
and Compar'd (London, 1745), p. 52. 

87 The original bill, which was reported March 26, 1731, called for the prohibition of im- 
ports of foreign sugar, molasses, or rum into Great Britain, Ireland, or any British dominion 
and forbade the export of horses or lumber to any foreign sugar colony. After the first bill 
was defeated, a compromise measure was passed by the Commons on March 21, 1733, and 
the Lords on May 17, 1733, which is commonly known as the Molasses Act (6 Geo. Il, c. 13). 
Although the Act of 1733 did not prohibit the sale of North American lumber, horses, or pro- 
visions in the foreign sugar colonies, return cargoes of foreign sugar, molasses, and rum were 
subject to prohibitive duties. These import duties amounted to 5s. per hundredweight on 
foreign sugar and paneles; gd. per gallon on rum; and 6d. per gallon on molasses. The Act 
also provided for a drawback of the entire import duty on British sugar that was re-exported 
from Great Britain for one year to help planters recover the European market, and English 
refiners were encouraged by an additional bounty of 2s. per hundredweight on the export of 
English refined sugar. With this addition, the total bounty on refined sugar for export 
amounted to 6s. per hundredweight. Pitman, Development of the British West Indies, pp. 
254-64. 

88 Although French sugar, rum, and molasses were prohibited in Ireland by the Molasses 
Act, Portuguese and other foreign sugar could be imported into that country if it was carried 
in British ships and first landed in Great Britain. The London sugar refiners stated in their 
petition of 1754 that the Irish were not always able to supply themselves with sugar from 
Portugal, and “are frequently obliged to comply with the exorbitant Prices of our Market, 
besides that, when they have Sugars from England, the Duty paid here is entirely drawn back, 
whereas Portugal Sugars upon their Importation into Ireland pay a Duty there of 3s. 5d. per 
C[{wt].” Anon., An Account of the Late Application to Parliament, From the Sugar Refiners, 
Grocers, etc. of the Cities of London and Westminster, the Borough of Southwark, and of the 
City of Bristol (London, 1754), p. 37. 

89 George O'Brien, The Economic History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century (Dublin, 
Maunsel & Company, 1918), p. 178. “By Geo. II., ch. 55, rum or spirits of the British Colonies 
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Not content with a forced market for their commodities in Ireland 
and North America, the planters thought that an act granting liberty 
to ship plantation sugar directly to foreign markets would serve as an 
additional weapon against the English buyers of sugar. In 1735 a cor- 
respondent wrote to the Barbados Gazette the two things were needed 
if the planters were to secure relief from their misfortunes; “A more 
free and open Trade, with an easier Access to the Foreign Markets, 
[and] Some effectual method to prevent all unnatural combinations to 
depreciate the Commodity.” He argued that the achievement of the 
first objective would in some measure contribute toward the second, 


for whatever Sugars pass by the General Market, will keep that Market so much 
the thinner, and in some Degree help to break those evil Combinations. For the 
more the Commodity is dispersed, and the nearer it is laid to the Consumer, the 
better it will go off, since if the Market is not glutted in any one Place, the Price 
will be the better in all Places: But if too great a Quantity falls the Price at the 
most general Market, that will influence all the rest, and give Room for Combina 
tions to beat it down still lower.” 


When a bill for a direct trade was introduced into Parliament in 
April of 1739, petitions against the bill were presented by the merchants 
of Bristol, Liverpool, London, Chester, Lancaster, and Whitehaven.” 
The petitioners contended that such a trade would open the manu- 
facturing countries of northern Europe to colonial shipping and curtail 
the sale of English manufactures in the colonies, and that it would 
hurt British navigation and the trade of English middlemen. The sugar 
refiners of London also presented a petition which complained that 
passage of the bill would raise the price of raw sugar in English 
markets and curtail the export of refined sugar. Pitman relates that the 
“planting interest denied that the passage of the bill would raise prices, 
and asserted that they could produce three times as much sugar as they 


or Plantations were not to be imported into Ireland in any ship under seventy tons burden; 
whereas foreign brandy and other spirits from any other place whatsoever were not to be 
imported in ships under a hundred tons burden. By 12 Geo. III, ch. 60, no part of the old sub- 
sidy was drawn back for any sugars of the growth or production of any foreign colony or 
plantation which should be exported from Great Britain to Ireland. Thus the English Parlia 
ment succeeded in ruining the Irish trade, not only with the British Plantations, but with 
foreign countries and Plantations as well.” 

40 Letter entitled “On the Sugar Trade,” March 26, 1735, Carthbeana, Il, 37. 

41 Pitman, Development of British West Indies, pp. 141-82. It should be noted that the 
commission merchants of London, as distinguished from the merchants trading on their own 
account with the West Indies, supported the planters in urging a direct export trade. ‘Twenty 
three of the forty-eight petitioners whose names appear in a pamphlet of 1738 have been 
identified as London commission merchants. Anon., The Miserable Case of the British Sugar 
Planters; Wherein Is Contained . . . The Advantages of a Direct Exportation from the Sugar 
Islands to Foreign Markets (London, 1738), p. viii. 
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did.” * After the contending interests were heard by the Lords and 
Commons, the bill was finally passed on June 12, 1739; and permission 
was granted to ship sugar directly from the plantations to any foreign 
port in Europe.” 

The question arises as to why the planters solicited Parliament for 
permission to export sugar directly to foreign markets when higher 
prices were realized from sales in the protected home market. Had the 
planters been organized into a cartel, they might have dumped sugar 
in foreign markets in order to keep up the price at home. There is no 
evidence, however, that such a cartel was formed; and individual 
planters were not willing to sell their sugar at lower prices in foreign 
markets merely to benefit other planters who patronized the home 
market. The evidence suggests that the motive of the planters was to 
force English refiners and grocers to pay higher prices by threatening to 
ship sugar to foreign markets. A Customs House document records 
that, between 1739 and 1753, only five ships carried a total of 777 
hogsheads, 184 tierces, 253 casks, and 126 barrels of sugar to foreign 
markets south of Cape Finisterre; but that 48 licenses were granted to 
carry sugar to these markets.“* The reason for taking out so many un- 
used licenses was explained in a letter from Rose Fuller in Jamaica to 
James Knight in London as follows: 





The great cause of it [the low price of sugar] is the combination of sugar bakers: 
they have it in their power to meet and agree what they shall give for our commod- 
ities, but all their combinations can never prevail if we can bring it about that 
sugars may not be quite so plenty in England as they have been of late years. . . 
we propose that every ship that comes from London to load here shall bring a 
license to carry sugars directly to foreign markets either to those to the southward 
or to the northward and as this license can be had for fifteen shillings, if they 
make no use of it it will be but a small cost to the ship, and if it has no other effect 


42 Pitman, Development of British West Indies, p. 182. 

43 The provisions of the Act of 1739 are recorded by Pitman as follows: “The act granted 
permission to ship sugar directly from the plantations to any foreign ports in Europe. Ships 
bound for northern Europe must, however, touch at some British port; those destined to points 
south of Cape Finisterre might sail directly without touching in England. In both cases sugar 
bound for Europe was relieved of all duties formerly collectable in England. The privilege was 
accorded only to ships built and owned in Great Britain, though in 1742 the act was extended 
to English colonial ships. Licenses must be purchased for the privilege in England at the be- 
ginning of the outward voyage and bonds furnished to secure enforcement of the law. In all 
cases ships must return within eight months to England first of all before sailing again to the 
colonies. This would secure to England the advantages of the ‘Staple Act’ of 1663.” Ibid., p. 
183. 

44 Public Record Office, London, Treasury 64: 276(B) (379), “An Account of the Number 
of British Ships laden with Sugars and the Quantity of Sugars Exported from the British Sugar 
Colonies to any port in Europe South of Cape Finisterre since the Year 1739 distinguishing the 
time and place of Exportation,” dated March 24, 1753. 
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it will at least alarm the bakers and keep them in a state of suspence what 
sugars will be sent to foreign markets.*® 


If the Direct Export Act accomplished little more than to give the 
planters a weapon to harass the sugar buyers, the other measures were 
quite effective in expanding the protected market for West India 
commodities in the British Isles. This was especially the case with 
Ireland, where the planters were successful in diverting trade from the 
sugar colonies of France to those of Great Britain. Prior to 1732 Ireland 
carried on an extensive trade with France and the French sugar colonies. 
Large quantities of French spirits were imported into Ireland, and it 
appears that the English government imposed few if any restrictions 
upon this trade. Ireland was importing so much French wine and 
brandy in 1727 that the value of these imports exceeded the value of all 
Irish exports to France. French sugar planters benefited from the Irish 
trade, for Arthur Dobbs records that Ireland’s exports to France during 
the year ending Lady Day, 1727 consisted of beef, butter, raw hides, and 
tallow to the value of £137,702, most of which products were then sent 
to the French West Indies to supply the needs of the planters. In 
return for these commodities, French wine, brandy, and sugar to the 
value of about £145,000 were imported into Ireland.” After stating that 
France was more dependent upon Irish provisions for her sugar colonies 
than was Ireland dependent upon French wine and brandy, Dobbs 
proposed that 


if we had Rum and Sugars at the cheapest Hand from the [British] Plantations 
we should be encourag’d to distil Spirits from Sugar at Home, and to make Use 
of Rum instead of French Brandy. . . . This would increase our Demand for 
Sugars and Rum; and the Colonies would reap great part of the Benefit which 
France and the French Islands reap now by our Trade.** 


British sugar planters were also aware of the possibilities of the Irish 
market, and in the early 1730’s they pushed through the above-men- 
tioned acts of Parliament which restricted the foreign and colonial trade 
of Ireland and gave their commodities preferential treatment in that 
market.” Apparently these measures were quite successful, for a con- 


45 Penson, Colonial Agents of the British West India Islands, \\lustrative Letters, Appendix, 
p. xc. (Letter dated June 15, 1743.) 

46 Arthur Dobbs, An Essay on the Trade and Improvement of Ireland (Dublin, 1729-1731), 
Part I, p. 88, Part II, p. 140. 

47 [bid., Part Il, p. 140. 

48 Miss Murray writes that in the eighteenth century “Irish trade and commerce was re- 
stricted to suit the interests of English merchants... ."" Alice E. Murray, A History of the 
Commercial and Financial Relations Between England and Ireland from the Period of the 
Restoration (London: P. S. King & Son, 1907), p. 174. 
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temporary wrote in 1745 that since the passage of the Act of 1732 “great 
Quantities of British Rum have since been imported and consum’d 
there, instead of French Rum and French Brandy.” “ Although sub- 
stantial quantities of French rum were smuggled into Ireland after 1733, 
the legal imports, made up largely of British colonial rum, amounted 
to between one and two million gallons in the period from 1763 to 
1772.” 

Ireland also became an important market for British plantation sugar 
after 1733. The sugar refiners and grocers of London alleged in their 
petition of 1754 that “the Home Consumption of Ireland is greatly in- 
creased of late years by the Increase of Refiners and Refining Houses.” ™ 
After 1733 Irish and North American vessels smuggled an undeter- 
mined quantity of French sugar into Ireland and some Portuguese sugar 
was entered legally, but it appears that Ireland was chiefly supplied with 
British plantation sugar that was re-exported from the mother country. 
In fact, the Irish market took off the greater part of England’s sugar 
re-exports.” If these re-exports are considered as part of the home con- 
sumption, between 95 and 97 per cent of the sugar imports of the British 
Isles were retained for home consumption in the period from 1733 to 
1756." 





49 Anon., The Present State of the British and French Trade to Africa and America Consider'd 
and Compar'd (London, 1745), p. §2. 

50 Annual average rum imports into Ireland and England for two five-year periods, 
from 1763 to 1772, are as follows: 


Ireland England 
Years (Gal.) (Gal.) 
1763-1767 1,244,249 1,886,088 
1768-1772 1,617,191 2,497,513 
Source: Irish rum imports are taken from a manuscript entitled “Ireland: Exports and Imports 
for the Ten Years Ending 1773," British Library of Political and Economic Science, London. 
English rum imports are from Public Record Office, London, Treasury 64: 274 (135). 
51 Anon., Sugar Refiners’ and Grocers’ Application to Parliament, p. 38. 
52 Pitman, Development of British West Indies, p. 164. “Of all the markets to which sugar 
was re-exported Ireland was the most important.” 
53 Annual average re-exports of British brown sugar to Ireland, to all other countries, total 
re-exports, and percentage of total to Ireland, are shown for selected five-year periods in 
hundredweights as follows: 


Other Percentage 

Years Ireland Countries Total to Ireland 
1716-1720 18,679 154,500 173,179 10.8 
1728-1732 34,004 116,892 150,956 22.6 
1733-1737 40,290 23,001 63,291 63.7 
1748-1752 58,857 27,362 86,219 68.3 
1753-1757 57,706 32,288 89,994 64.1 


Source: Public Record Office, London, Treasury 64: 276(B), (358), (359), (364), (365), 
(368), (385). 
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In addition to Ireland, British planters had previously acquired a 
protected market for their commodities when the Act of Union 
brought Scotland within the scope of the Navigation Acts in 1707. 
Growing quantities of sugar and rum were channeled to that market.”* 
Glasgow became an important port for trade with the West Indies, and 
the sugar trade came to rank second in importance only to the prosper- 
ous tobacco trade of that port. The West India trade of Glasgow did not 
commence until about 1732, but by 1735 there were four ships from that 
port trading to Jamaica, one to Barbados, one to Antigua, and two to 
St. Kitts.” During the greater part of the period from 1650 to 1750 it 
appears that Edinburgh, Leith, Dundee, and other east coast ports in 
Scotland were supplied with sugar by coastwise vessels from London. 
By the middle of the eighteenth century, however, the consumption of 
these port cities and the areas they supplied had increased to such an 
extent that direct trade was established with the British sugar colonies. 
Walter Tullideph, a sugar planter of Antigua, ordered his plantation 
attorneys to consign part of his sugar directly to merchants in Glasgow, 
Leith, and Dundee after he retired to Scotland in 1757.°° A sugar re- 
finery was established at Edinburgh in 1751, and its articles of copartner- 
ship stated 


That the Consumpt of SUGARS in the CITY of EDINBURGH, and the Neigh 
bourhood therevi, is much increased; and that an Intercourse of Trade is now 
carried on between the Port of LEITH and the SUGAR-COLONIES in the 
BRITISH AMERICAN PLANTATIONS, whereby the Trade and MANU 
FACTURE of refining and baking SUGARS in EDINBURGH, or the Suburbs 
thereof, may be very beneficial.*7 


The fourth forced market was the British North American colonies. 
Although the northern colonists were consuming larger quantities of 
sugar, the demand for British-grown sugar is often dismissed as insig 
nificant in the period following enactment of the Molasses Act because 
it is assumed that clandestine traders adequately supplied these markets 
with sugar of French and Dutch growth. Contemporaries do report 


54 Annual average sugar imports into Scotland amounted to 43,152 hundredweight in the 
years 1773 to 1777; while annual average rum imports amounted to 90,599 gallons during the 
same period. John Jord Sheffield, Observations on the Commerce of the American States (London, 
1784), Appendix Table No. HI. 

55 William F, MacArthur, History of Port Glasgow (Glasgow: Jackson, Wylie & Compan 
1932), pp. 69-70 

56 Unpublished letter books of Walter Tullideph of Antigua and Dundee, Scotland. 17344 
1767, Il, p. 236; Ill, pp. 47-48, 50, 55, 56, 59, 63, 68. 

57 Articles of the Sugar-Copartnery at Edinburgh (Edinburgh, 1751), p. 1. 
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numerous violations of the Molasses Act, especially by merchants and 
traders from the New England and Middle Colonies, but at the same 
time the evidence suggests that the consumption of British Caribbean 
sugar in North America increased appreciably in the period before the 
American Revolution.” Antigua, for example, was supplied with large 
quantities of provisions and lumber by North American traders during 
the years of peace from 1748 to 1756, and Tullideph wrote in April of 
1751, “I never knew so much Sugar Ship’t to North America, as hath 
been since I Arrived.” Trade between North America and the British 
sugar colonies was interrupted during the Seven Years’ War from 1756 
to 1763; but in 1774 Edward Long, the historian of Jamaica, wrote, “it 
is well known that since the late war the consumption of it [sugar] in 
North America has been double what it used to be.” ® Stricter enforce- 
ment of the Navigation Acts after the Seven Years’ War and the Sugar 
Act of 1764 may have forced more sugar into North American 
markets,” 

Although foreign molasses practically displaced British molasses in 
North American markets,” sizable quantities of British rum continued 
to be consumed in the northern colonies prior to the War of Inde- 
pendence.” By far the greater part of the market was supplied with 
cheap rum which was distilled in the New England colonies from 





foreign molasses, but in all of the colonies there were some discriminat- 
ing customers who insisted upon the quality rum that was imported 
from the British sugar colonies.™ 


58 Pitman, Development of British West Indies, p. 395. 

59 Letter to Dr. Sydserfe in London, dated Antigua, April 13, 1751, Tullideph Letter Books, 
fl, 83. 

60 Edward Long, The History of Jamaica (London, 1774), Il, 524. 

611m 1770 the British North American Colonies imported 67,223 hundredweight of sugar 
from the British West Indies, as compared with 35,056 hundredweight classified as foreign. 
Sheflield, Commerce of the American States, Appendix Table No. IV. 

62 Oliver M. Dickerson, The Navigation Acts and the American Revolution (Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1951), p. 86. 

63 North American rum imports averaged 2,953,042 gallons annually during the four-year 
period, 1770 to 1773. Since the Sugar Act of 1764 prohibited the import of foreign rum into 
Noxth America and the Navigation Acts were enforced quite strictly during this period, it is 
reasonable to assume that this rum was largely of British origin. George Chalmers, Opinions on 
Interesting Subjects of Public Law and Commercial Policy, Arising from American Independence 
(London, 1784), p. 121. 

641m Virginia and the Carolinas the planters used wine or West India rum, while the poorer 
class of people consumed beer or the New England spirit. William D. Houlette, “Rum-Trading 
in the American Colonies Before 1763,"" The Journal of American History, XXVIII, No. 3 
(1934), p. 134. For an excellent account of the rum-distilling industry and the rum markets of 
North America see Richard Pares, Yankees and Creoles: The Trade between North America and 
the West Indies before the American Revolution (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1956), 
PP. 29-36, 125, 132-35. 
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The evidence is too meager to warrant any conclusions concerning the 
North American market, but it is certain that British sugar planters 
gained an enlarged and protected home market that was far superior 
to the foreign market. They also gained room to maneuver against their 
enemies. It has been pointed out that planters repeatedly complained 
of the buying combinations of London sugar refiners and grocers, and 
that the Molasses Act and the Direct Export Act were intended, in part, 
at least, to break up these combinations. 

To understand how planters exploited the opportunities afforded by 
these acts it is necessary to describe the changing nature of the sugar- 
marketing organization. Sugar was originally imported into London by 
merchants who traded on their own account with the West Indies. But 
as more and more planters marketed sugar through London commis- 
sion agents, the independent merchants of that port declined in number 
until only a few remained by the middle of the eighteenth century. On 
the other hand, the transition to the agency system of marketing pro- 
ceeded at a slower pace in the English outports and North America, and 
the sugar trade of these regions remained largely in the hands of inde- 
pendent merchants during the first half of the eighteenth century.” 
The virtual elimination of independent London merchants meant that 
practically all of the sugar that was sold in the West Indies was pur- 
chased by the factors and supercargoes of outport and North American 
merchants. Under these circumstances large planters could either sell 
their sugar in the West Indies, in which event it by-passed the London 
market, or they could consign it to their London commission agents. 

Although there was a long-run tendency for planters to market more 
sugar through commission agents, it appears that in some years the 
planters chose to sell the bulk of their sugar in the West Indies, and that 
to some extent their motive for doing so was to force up the price of 
that commodity in the London market. A writer on the trade of London 
and the outports alleged that many planters were selling sugar in the 
West Indies rather than consigning it to London agents. He recorded 


in 1749: 
The Trade carried on from the Out-Ports to America, tho’ indeed more hazardous 


65 Anon., An Essay on the Increase and Decline of Trade, in London and the Out-Ports 
(London, 1749), p. 43. “For only a small Number of the London Merchants trade upon their 
own Account to the American Colonies, but the greatest part act by Commission, as Factors or 
Agents to the Planters. . . . But the Merchants in the Out-Ports are almost wholly excluded from 
that lucrative Commerce, and trade chiefly on their own Account; employing Factors in our 
Colonies there to purchase American Commodities, in return for such Goods as they consign to 
them from Europe.” 
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and less profitable, yet is less precarious than that carried on from London, as it 
does not depend so much upon the Humour of the Planters; who, if many of 
them now choose to sell their Commodities at a certain Price [in the West Indies] 
rather than to pay Freight, Insurance, Commission, and many other Charges, and 
afterwards run the risk of an uncertain Market, they doubtless have their Reasons 


for so acting. 





Besides selling sugar in the West Indies, some of the larger planters 
by-passed the London market by consigning sugar and rum to commis- 
sion agents in the English outports, [reland, and Scotland. In the period 
from 1741 to 1767 Tullideph had agents at Bristol, Liverpool, Lancaster, 
Glasgow, Leith, Dundee, Cork, and Dublin to whom he consigned 
plantation produce. On several occasions he noted how the demand 
from these markets influenced the price of sugar in London. For ex- 
ample, he wrote from London in September of 1753 that “our Sugar 
Mercatt hath been a little brisker oweing to a demand from Leverpoole, 
Scotland, and Ireland.” ™ 

Although London declined relatively to the outports as a sugar 
importer,” she retained her supremacy as the great sugar market of 
Europe. It was here that buyers and sellers came into direct conflict with 
one another. Sugar refiners and grocers frequently entered into agree- 
ments to refrain from buying when prices were high, while planters 


retaliated by instructing their agents to hold sugar off the market when 
prices were low.” “The bakers have stop’t these 3 weeks past, which 


66 Thid., p. 32. 

67 Letter to William Hare, merchant in Bristol, dated London, September 20, 1753, Tullideph 
Letter Books, il, p. 128. 

65 Annual average imports of colonial sugar into England are distinguished as between London 
and the outports for selected years in hundredweights as follows: 


Percentage 

Years London Outports Total to London 
1698-1700 389,613 $1,437 471,050 82.7 
1716-1720 494,253 151,765 646,018 76.5 
1753-1757 769,429 304,436 1,073,865 71.6 


Source: Public Record Office, London, Customs 3: 1-4; Treasury 64: 276(B), (385). C. E. 
Long, Miscellaneous Papers Relating to Jamaica, British Museum Add. Mss. 12431, p. 139. 

69 Joseph Massie was of the opinion that the planters had the upper hand in their dealings with 
the grocers and refiners. The following quotation from his pamphlet of 1759 must be read with 
the knowledge that Massie was a bitter critic of the planters. “Sugar is not now, as formerly it 
was, brought into this Kingdom by British Merchants, in Return for British or other Commodities 
and Manufactures, and presently sold by them to the Grocers or the Sugar Refiners, at such 
Prices as Peace, War, or different degrees of Plenty, did from Time to Time make reasonable 
Prices; for instead of that equitable Course of trading, Sugars are now consigned by the Sugar- 
Planters, to a Sett of Men whom they have made Servants, and are not sold to the People of 
Great Britain until the same will fetch such excessive high Prices, as Avarice, or Exorbitance 
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hath thrown a damp on the Sales, but they must soon come to mercatt 
again & then Sugars will be brisker,” wrote Tullideph from London in 
July of 1754.” 

The planters were so successful in their attempts to raise the price of 
sugar that buyers were forced to seek parliamentary assistance. In March 
of 1753 the refiners, grocers, and other dealers in sugar of the cities of 
London and Westminster and the borough of Southwark presented 
a petition to the House of Commons detailing their grievances against 
the planters. A similar petition was presented by the grocers and refiners 
of Bristol, and a Committee of the Whole House was appointed to hear 
testimony. The following allegations were made by the London 
petitioners: 


That the Price of Muscovado Sugar is become excessively high, owing to a 
deficient Importation from our Sugar Colonies in America. . . . 


That ever since Lady-Day 1749, the Sugar Planters have received for their 
Sugars a much higher Price than what they did for many years before the Com- 
mencement of the late War... . 


That the foreign Markets are supplied with Sugar from the French at less than 
half the Price it is here sold for, exclusive of all Duties paid here; and the Price 
of Sugars at the British Sugar Colonies is more than double the Price of what it is 
at the French Sugar Colonies. 


That the excessive Gain of the British Planters by a deficient Importation (all 
foreign Sugars being excluded by Duties which amount to a Prohibition) may 
be a Temptation to them to forbear breaking up more Land for Sugar Plantations, 
especially in the Island of Jamaica, where your Petitioners are informed large 
Tracts of Land fit for that Purpose do remain uncultivated.” 


Evidence was submitted to substantiate these allegations. For example, 
sugar at London was quoted at 44 shillings per hundredweight in 1753, 
as compared with an average of not more than 19 shillings “per C[ wt]. 
English Weight and English Money” at Bordeaux, Rochelle, and 
Dunkirk.” 

After making these and other allegations the petitioners asked the 
House of Commons “to make it the Interest of the British Sugar 


suggest to the said Planters to fix thereon.”’ A State of the British Sugar-Colony Trade (London, 
1759), P- 49. 

79 Letter to Ephraim Jordan, plantation attorney in Antigua, dated London, July 11, 1754, 
Tullideph Letter Books, il, p. 154. 

71 Anon., Sugar Refiners’ and Grocers’ Application to Parliament, pp. 3-8. 

72 Ibid., pp. 26-27. 
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Colonies to produce and send home a larger Quantity of Sugar to 
Great Britain ..., or to grant any other Relief, as to their great 
Wisdom shall seem meet.” “ 

Although no remedial measures were taken by the British Govern- 
ment at this time, the well-substantiated charges of the London sugar 
buyers occasioned no little alarm among the planter interest. In April 
of 1754 Tullideph wrote of his fear that the supply of plantation sugar 
might not be adequate to satisfy the home consumption, “and if that 
ever happens to be our case, | fear our Enemies the Bakers & Grocers 
will make Application for leave to Import French Sugars.” “* Four 
years later, in November of 1758, he wrote that “whenever any Com- 
modity rises too high, various projects are formed to introduce it from 
other places & therefore whenever Sugars are from 45/ to 50/ [shillings 
per hundredweight]| it is dangerous to expect more.” ™ 

By this time the planters were afraid that their strategy had become 
too successful. They were confronted by a growing chorus of critics. 
Probably the leading critic was Joseph Massie, a voluminous writer of 
pamphlets on various economic questions of the day. In a pamphlet 
entitled A State of the British Sugar-Colony Trade of 1759, he enumer- 
ated the many favors that had been conferred upon the planters during 
the past thirty years. These included the liberty to import British co- 
lonial rum directly into Ireland; the prohibition of French sugar, rum, 
and molasses imports into Ireland; the high duties levied on all foreign 
sugars, rum, and molasses imported into the British North American 
colonies; the liberty to carry British sugar directly from the sugar 
colonies to any foreign port in Europe; the liberty of landing rum in 
Great Britain without “paying the Duty of Excise until such Rum be 
sold, or hath been landed Six Months”; and the prohibitory duties 
levied on all foreign sugars imported into Great Britain. After reciting 
these many benefits, Massie estimated that the “exorbitant Gain which 
the Sugar-Planters have made, over and above large Profits,” amounted 
to £ 8,000,000 for the thirty-year period. Altogether, he estimated the 
“Loss that hath been brought upon the People of Great Britain, by the 
Misdoings of the British Sugar-Planters, within Thirty years past,” to 
amount to £ 20,650,000.” 





78 Ihid., p. 8. 

74 Letter to Dr. Walter Sydserfe in Antigua, dated London, April 5, 1754, Tullideph Letter 
Books, il, 144. 

7 Letter to Dr. Walter Sydserfe in Antigua, dated Dundee, November 13, 1758, Tullideph 
Letter Books, ll, 263. 

76 Massie, State of the British Sugar-Colony Trade, pp. 50-53. 
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Massie’s pamphlet appeared at the zenith of the sugar planters’ pros- 
perity and political influence. After that time the West India interest 
slowly declined as a result of such factors as a marked expansion of 
sugar production in the British West Indies, the American War of In- 
dependence, the growing sentiment in favor of free trade, and the agi- 
tation to prohibit the British slave trade. 

In conclusion, it appears that while the Molasses Act may be dis- 
missed as a near failure in its application to the North American 
colonies, it cannot be so regarded with reference to the British Isles. 
Actually, it proved to be quite effective in expanding the protected home 
market to include Ireland. The success of the planter interest may be 
attributed to four main developments. First, the consumption of sugar 
and rum underwent considerable expansion in England as a conse- 
quence of population growth, rising living standards, and the wide- 
spread consumption of tea, coffee, and punch. Second, the supply of 
sugar forthcoming from the plantations tended to lag behind the de- 
mand. Third, changes in the Navigation Acts allowed sugar products 
to go to Ireland and Scotland; and fourth, comparatively little foreign 
sugar invaded the protected home market. These forces conspired to 
force British sugar prices well above the level prevailing upon the 
Continent of Europe, and the planter interest enjoyed a period of exces- 
sive profits which continued with little abatement from the late 1730's 
to the end of the Seven Years’ War in 1763. 

Ricuarp B. SHerwan, University of Kansas 
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The Rebecca Riots: A Study in Agrarian Discontent. By David Williams. Cardiff: 
University of Wales Press, 1955. Pp. xii, 377. 255. 


Readers of David Williams’ fine study of John Frost and the Newport rising of 
1839 will come to this book with high expectations; they will not be disappointed. 
It should be said at once, however, that this is no mere tale of a fracas in the Celtic 
fringe, but a major historical work, of interest to historians of whatever field or 
breed, amateur or professional. . 

The riots themselves are fascinating. They were pretty much confined to three 
remote counties in West Wales, and although the first outbreaks came in 1839, 
they fell almost entirely within the year from November 1842 to October 1843. 
They rose out of a complex of rural grievances and generally took the form of 
destructive attacks on tollgates by mobs led by men in women’s clothes, to the 
accompaniment of much noise and firing of guns charged with powder but not 
ball. But rioting is a tricky weapon, and the farmers who were the original 
rioters saw their device perverted by their laborers against them or exploited by 
others for personal revenge under circumstances that revealed some of the hatred 
and suspicion permeating rural life. The men involved, from the lawyers Hugh 
Williams and Lloyd Hall to the transported leaders such as John Hughes and 
Shoni Sgubor Fawr, are dramatic and not a little mysterious. The whole atmos- 
phere is that of a very different world. The details of the riots occupy the last 
half of the book and are drawn from a very skillful use of a wide range of sources 
among which must be mentioned especially the artistic and convincing use of 
local traditions. 

Tollgates were the enemies because they were tangible, but Professor Williams 
explains the real grievances—particularly for farmers and the lime trade—that 
lay in this use of “statutory authorities for special purposes” in default of more 
centralized and effective action under the Highways Act of 1835. (For the date, 
the failure is an interesting exception.) He shows, too, the background of this 
kind of nocturnal carrying-on in the general pattern of rural disturbance and in 
such folk customs as the ceffyl pren, the “wooden horse” processions used for 
punishing immorality—an area in which, incidentally, Rebecca also worked, even 
to the extent of forcibly reconciling a vicar and his estranged wife! But Professor 
Williams is far from dogmatic about explanations, and there is plenty of room 
for the reader to meditate on the impossibility of simple talk about causation in 
the face of what one chapter heading calls “Midsummer Madness.” 

Throughout the book there are any number of strikingly suggestive incidents 
or comments that are helpful on matters far removed from the rioting. For in 
stance, Mr. Williams’ discussion illuminates poor-law administration and the 
tensions between Church and Nonconformity. The only too-credible ineptitude 
of the established clergy is matched by the shortsightedness and terror of the 
magistrates who called for troops but resisted the institution of police. There is 
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the remarkable Sabbatarianism of Rebecca, with a grimly amusing twist in the 
incident of the rioter’s family who expressed horror that the intruding police 
should break the Sabbath and then turned to attack the officers with hot iron 
rods, hatchets, and boiling water! Historians of working-class movements will be 
struck by the suggestions that some of the rioters were paid or by several examples 
of the phenomenon—not yet sufficiently considered in working-class history—of 
men who were both leaders and informers or whose folk reputations at any rate 
are more than a little dubious. Again, the extraordinarily understanding parts 
played by Sir Frederick Pollock in prosecuting or Sir Thomas Frankland Lewis 
(here rescued from the shadow and contempt of Chadwick) in investigating are 
worth noting. Lewis insisted that the rioters had a just cause and no alternative 
remedy: “The Rebecca Riots are a very creditable portion of Welsh history” 
(p. 291). That is a statement to be added to the case for breadth of view and lack 
of complacency among the Victorians. 

Interesting and readable as the last half of the book is, the first half compels yet 
more admiration. Here the author has de-created the background out of which the 
discontents and rioting grew—a brilliant portrait of a poor society falling apart at 
the seams and not yet rescued by industrialism. As I read in turn the chapters 
dealing with the gentry, local government, economic and social conditions, and 
the growth of opinion, I found myself in the position of the professor of lyric 
poetry who could only read a poem aloud, saying, “Gentlemen, a gem, a gem!” and 
read another poem. These chapters have a significance for general historiography, 
for they place this study, along with a few others like the late L. J. Saunders’ 
Scottish Democracy, in that rare category of books that show how social history 
should be written and hardly ever is. 


R. K. Wess, Columbia University 


Les caractéres originaux de histoire rurale frangaise. By Marc Bloch. Vol. II: 
Supplément établi par Robert Dauvergne d’aprés les travaux de |’auteur. (Col 
lection Economies-Sociétés-Civilisations.) Paris: A. Colin, 1956. Pp. xliv, 230. 
Frs. 585. 


When he was mobilized in 1939 on the eve of World War II, the late Marc 
Bloch wrote to his friend Lucien Febvre that his fondest and most urgent project- 
a new edition of his Caractéres originaux de l'histoire rurale francaise (Oslo, 
1931 )-—would have to be postponed. He died in 1944 for the land he knew better 
than any other man, but the devoted group of scholars with whom he founded 
the Annales and with whom he rejuvenated the study of economic history in 
France has kept his name writ large on the pages of economic history during the 
past twelve years. Unfinished articles were seen through to publication, evalua 
tions of his work appeared in learned journals, a new printing of the Caractéres 
appeared in 1952. And now, thanks to Robert Dauvergne, we have what amounts 
to the second thoughts of Marc Bloch on his favorite book. Collecting all the 
articles and reviews written by Mare Bloch on agrarian history since 1931 and 
adding to them the rich dossiers of notes prepared for a new edition, M. Dauvergne 
has used this material to supplement each section of the Caractéres. In Chapter 
II, La vie agraire, for example, one finds under the section Champs ouverts et 
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irréguliers du sud (pp. 49-51) all that Marc Bloch wrote on that subject plus 
references to the pertinent studies appearing after his death. In addition, a 
bibliography of his writings plus those of other scholars makes the book virtually 
a compendium of what is now known about French agrarian history. 

Although not a page of this book should be skipped, the most suggestive parts 
are certainly those on field patterns and on the nature and origin of the manse 
and seigneurie. With his fine sense of the practical and possible and his lively 
imagination, Marc Bloch continues to puncture our cherished dogmas on medi- 
eval agrarian organization. Everything that could determine a field pattern is 
explored—climate, soil, terrain, crops, type of plow, density of population, and 
facility of communication with other regions. Those who would generalize on 
the two- and three-field systems, even for a small region, take note! In a review 
of a book on the champs périgourdins, Marc Bloch is impressed by the details 
assembled on the commune of Trémolat situated along the Dordogne. Here are 
three zones—slopes, terraces, and alluvial plain. In the Middle Ages each had a 
different field system. Along the slopes fields were enclosed and dispersed, on the 
terraces they were open and irregular, and on the plain they were open and linked 
together. Convinced that the seignorial system with its manse came neither from 
the Romans nor the Germans but from a pre-Roman tribal organization 
in Europe, found by comparison to have existed also in Africa and Asia Minor, 
Marc Bloch ignores no discipline in seeking evidence to support a highly contro- 
versial opinion. Skillfully he employs place-name study and even appeals to folk- 
lore. 

The heart of the book is the twenty-two pages (xvii-xxxviii) on historical 
method. Here we think along with Marc Bloch and learn how he posed his 
problems and attempted their solution. He almost sneers at the unrealistic 
juridical method and pleads for the down-to-earth approach. He envies the man 
who walks and knows a small bit of this earth and has the intelligence to assemble 
his thoughts about it; such an individual has a great advantage over the cloistered 
historian. As might be expected, there is the call for cooperation of allied disci- 
plines and for the comparative method. In dismissing a certain monograph as 
too detailed, Marc Bloch admits that a microscope is a marvelous instrument of 
research but that a pile of microscopic cuttings does not make a work of science. 
Later, however, this assertion is so qualified that sociologists and social psycholo- 
gists, ever prone to pervert what Marc Bloch has said, can take no comfort. Be- 
fore there is comparison and generalization there must first be solid study and 
accumulation of fact for region after region, and even then comparison bristles 
with danger, chiefly that of simple analogy. 

This book, like all books by Marc Bloch, should be read by economic historians 





regardless of their chronological specialty. Get out his Caractéres, place beside it 
this supplement, and then proceed to some of the most stimulating but difficult 
reading of your career. 

Bryce D. Lyon, University of Illinots 


Historia Agriculturae, Volume Il. (Jaarboek uitgegeven door het Nederlands 
Agronomisch-Historisch Instituut, Groningen.) Groningen, Djakarta: J. B. 
Wolters, 1954. Pp. x, 233. 
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This is the second volume issued by the Netherlands Institute for Agricultural 
History in the form of a yearbook and devoted principally to the reprinting of 
pure archival material. Both volumes also contain administrative reports and 
extensive international bibliographies of books and articles for 1950 and 1951. 
Through these bibliographies the Institute hopes to further the study of agricul 
tural history as well as to promote international cooperation in this field. 

Of primary concern to scholars, however, are the reproduced answers from 
various localities in the Batavian Republic to the Agricultural Inquiry of 1800. 
Volume I contains the answers from the provinces of Noord and Zuid Holland, 
while Volume II contains those that will be the subject of this review, namely, 
from Zeeland, Noord-Brabant, Utrecht, Gelderland, and Overijssel. The answers 
from Groningen and Friesland will appear in Volume III. In an uncritical and 
too-brief introduction to the series Dr. J. M. G. van der Poel informs us that the 
Agricultural Inquiry was but a part of the general investigation of national eco- 
nomic life carried out under the energetic Agent for National Economy Johannes 
Goldberg. The then Commissioner for Agricultural Affairs, Jan Kops, distributed 
more than 350 questionnaires to organizations and individuals all over the Repub- 
lic, of which 52 were returned. Of these, 31 are to be found in the Collectie Gold- 
berg of the State Archives in The Hague, and are appearing in Volumes I through 
III as noted. 

This material has never been fully reproduced before, although scholars have 
long had access to it and a number of works have made extensive use of it (see 
Volume II, p. 50, for a Bibliography). Kops, who was to remain a leading figure 
in early nineteenth-century Dutch agriculture, revealed the wide range of the 
central government’s interest in domestic agriculture in the 252 questions asked 
of recipients of the questionnaire. The major categories of the inquiry were as 
follows: arable land; meadows; cattle; dairy products; woods, orchards, and 
garden land; condition of farms and people; unproductive and waste lands; com 
mons and manors. The questions attempted to explore in some detail the state 
of agricultural technology; prices; wages; productivity; the distribution, use, and 
ownership of land; and the diet, recreation, and education of the farm population. 
Needless to say, the answers varied widely in quality and completeness, considera 
tions that deterred Kops himself from publishing the returns. Modern economic 
historians cannot be so selective, however, and should be grateful that even this 
spotty cross-sectional view of Dutch agriculture at the turn of the eighteenth 
century is available. 

Interpretation of the diverse replies to the inquiry should not be attempted with 
out benefit of historical perspective. The agriculture of the Republic can be 
roughly divided into two major soil groups. The western and northern provinces 
of Zeeland, Noord and Zuid Holland, Friesland and Groningen, and to some 
extent Utrecht, consist largely of rich clay soils that permit intensive farming. It 
is here that the bulk of butter, cheese, and garden crops were produced. Zee- 
land’s madder and flax provided dyestuffs and raw materials for the textile-proc 
essing industries of the major western cities, while its wheat and butter were 
marketed in Rotterdam. These areas had long been a bulwark of the central 
staple market of the Republic and its concentrated city populations. The largely 
sandy regions of the eastern and southern provinces of Overijssel, Gelderland, and 
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Noord Brabant were less fortunate. To the extent that their rye and other grains 
were brought to market, they could share in the price rises of the French period 
after 1795, but by and large these areas were characterized by an almost subsist- 
ence-type agriculture, isolated from the main stream of the economic life of the 
Republic by inferior communications and injured by the huge, traditional Baltic 
grain trade of Amsterdam. There were also vast cultural-juridical differences 
between the two areas stemming from their dissimilar historical development. 
The west and north had never known the kind of feudal system that character- 
ized the rest of the country. Much of the land had been acquired by drainage. 
Allegiance had been owed to a sovereign count and not to a hierarchy of landed 
nobility. With the early commutation of feudal obligations to money payments, 
the independent farmer could enjoy the full fruits of his fertile land. The east 
and the south, on the other hand, had experienced the manorial system in full 
measure. By the eighteenth century few personal services remained, but the 
inheritance of commons, strip farming, and the inevitable class of virtually land- 
less cottagers stratified the economy into its ancient, unproductive mold. 





The eighteenth century had been a period of relative and absolute decline for 
the Republic’s staple market and highly developed textile and processing indus- 
tries. By the end of the century poverty and beggary were commonplace. Over- 
ijssel (district of Deventer) reported that farmers dared not refuse the shameless 
hordes of beggars for fear of reprisals. The great emphasis placed by Kops on 
uncultivated lands, which accounted for one third of the land area of the country, 
reflected in part this problem, but also the rapid late-eighteenth-century rise in 
prices, which provided a stimulus to develop these areas. The persistence of un- 
divided commons and dispersed holdings further inhibited rises in output. The 
district of Etten (Brabant) had few farms that could boast as many as four ad- 
joining “morgens” (1 morgan == 2% acres). But the principal barrier to agri- 
cultural advance was the critical shortage of fertilizer. Artificial fertilizers were 
unknown, while the jealously guarded manure provided by the existing herds of 
sheep and cattle was needed to maintain existing crop yields. It was a vicious 
circle of insufficient meadow to support more cattle and not enough manure to 
increase the yields of existing meadows or to cultivate the wastelands. 

While Thaer of Germany, Tull of England, and the Physiocrats in France had 
left their mark on the intelligentsia of the Republic, scientific agriculture had not 
yet penetrated the hard shell of custom and illiteracy in the land provinces. Few 
could read or write, while regular school attendance was rare for children of the 
poor. The works of the Society of Agriculture in Amsterdam were unknown in 
the country, and the only printed matter that regularly reached the farmer was 
the time-honored almanac. 

The wide gulf in incomes separating the clay from the sand regions is evident 
from the contrast between the 140 to 150 florins paid annually for a good farm 
hand in Utrecht and the 80 florins paid in Brabant; wages as low as 25 to 30 
florins were reported from Almelo (Overijssel). Clothing in Utrecht was charac 
terized as brilliant. The men dressed in wool cloth and serge hung heavy with 
gold and silver, while the women wore tasteful cotton with a gold or silver neck- 
lace. Spinning of flax for home use was no longer the fashion. How different the 
Van Gogh-like setting of Brabant or Gelderland, where each farmer grew his 
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own flax and the women spent the long winter evenings spinning yarn for the 
dark-colored linen and half-wool clothing in a one-room farmhouse that was often 
unseparated from the stalls of the cattle. 

In summary, the Agricultural Inquiry of 1800 provides us with a valuable relic 
of the time when Holland, too, was an underdeveloped country, before the full 
force of institutional and technological change was to fit it into the pattern of an 
industrializing continent. We have attempted little more here than to introduce, 
sample, and evaluate. Much remains for the scholar to feast upon in time to come. 

Ricuarp M. Westesse, Harvard University 


Land Tenure. Proceedings of the International Conference on Land Tenure and 
Related Problems in World Agriculture held at Madison, Wisconsin, 1951. 
Edited by Kenneth H. Parsons, Raymond J. Penn, and Philip M. Raup. Mad- 
ison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1955. Pp. xxiv, 739. $10. 


In 1951 administrators and scholars from forty countries met with their 
American counterparts to discuss conditions of land tenure in relation to the 
economic and social development of their respective countries. ‘The sponsors of 
the conference hoped that the solution of land-tenure problems in the participat- 
ing countries would be furthered by a discussion of common issues and a sharing 
of practical experience. 

The papers presented at the conference concisely describe the tenure patterns of 
the various countries and the problems that have arisen from them. Economic 
efficiency and social justice were the two criteria adopted for the testing of 
tenures. 

For American readers highlights among the papers are (1) Mr. Owada’s ac 
count of the land reform in Japan recommended by the State Department in 
October 1945; (2) Mr. Bonne’s description of the rural social structure of Israel, 
with its six different social forms of settlement, ranging from the rural village 
based on private property to the collective, and his explanation of why the ideologi 
cal appeal of the collectives is lessening as the social climate changes; (3) Mr. 
Volin’s account of the attempts of Soviet Russia to collectivize and proletarianize 
the Russian peasant; and (4) Mr. Provinse’s discussion of the tenure problems of 
the American Indian and of the sharp conflict over policy that divides both the 
Indians and those responsible for the administration of Indian Affairs 

There is a good description of the changes in the agricultural and tenurial 
pattern of the South, and the methods and agencies by which they have been 
achieved in an area with a backward population, a high birth rate, and a high 
rate of tenancy. Here is an instructive example to which other peoples might 
readily turn were it not for the fact that these changes have been assisted by the 
industrialization of the South and of the country as a whole. Emigration from 
the South and migration within it have paved the way for agricultural changes. 

Near and Far Eastern delegates make it clear that raising the standard of liv 
ing of the peasant masses is of the utmost urgency if political instability is to be 
avoided. In those areas, however, poverty and starvation are nothing new. What 
is new, as Kenneth Parsons points out, is an “emerging sense of citizenship” on 
the part of the cultivators of the soil and a conviction that something can be done 
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to improve their lot. In other countries this has taken centuries. Time is running 
out; the essential problem is to short-cut those centuries without creating new 
evils or sacrificing important political and social values. The lending of capital 
by friendly governments or international agencies, it was agreed, will help to 
speed up desired changes, but that is not enough. Nor are reforms in land tenure 
alone sufficient. What is needed is revision of inheritance laws and systems of 
taxation, reclamation and irrigation projects, industrialization and diversification, 
provision of marketing and credit facilities, attention to demographic and public- 
health problems, the teaching of new agricultural techniques, respect for the 
scientific method, and above all, public education. In other words, what is 
needed is a slow social revolution proceeding on all fronts at once in an integrated 
fashion. Other reforms the conference proposed were improved methods of title 
registration, adequate surveys, the collection of the basic statistics needed to a land- 
reform program, the consolidation of fragmented holdings on a voluntary basis, 
and the development of mass media of information. 

What are the particular values of the conference for the American delegates? 
First, all of these contributors disclaimed any belief that there was a pat solution 
for the world’s tenure problems to be found in American experience. As an 
Indian delegate pointed out, neither political expediency nor readymade panaceas 
based on ideological preferences can in the long run determine tenure policies. 
They will have to be based on economic realities and this may mean the rejec- 
tion of both the family-sized farm ideal of the West and the collective of the 
Russians, and in their stead the extensive application of cooperative principles. 
At what point a cooperative becomes a collective was a moot question. 

Second, this conference enabled the delegates to see their land history in a 
world perspective. Americans stand at the mid-point, as it were, looking back on 
a period when, as in some Latin-American countries of today, the native popula- 
tion has been deprived of most of its land, Indian allotments have tended to pass 
into private hands, and large ranchers and plantations have been created. Mean- 
while, on the frontier, poor squatters are practicing a primitive shifting type of 
agriculture, abandoning their little clearings for new lands after a short occupa- 
tion, while successful individual settlers are creating for themselves and their 
government all the problems that arise when a widely scattered population can- 
not be supplied with social services. The United States never attempted to pre- 
vent the social costs and losses accompanying unrestricted individual attacks on 
the frontier, but some Latin-American governments are attempting to establish 
a more rational pattern of settlement by means of governmental planning and 
financing. 

The Latin-American countries are recapitulating for Americans the land history 
of their past and the European countries are, perhaps, pointing out the future. 
In the past American agricultural land policy has been based on two principles: 
the transformation of the public domain into unrestricted private property and 
the encouragement of the family-sized owner-operated farm. In the future will 
we, like the highly industrialized nations of Europe, accept tenancy as an eco 
nomically desirable institution that needs close government regulation but which 
does not need to be either prevented or wiped out? The general tendency every- 
where is toward increasing state regulation of private land use to conserve both 
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the natural and the human resources upon the land. Regulation has reached such 
a point in some European countries that, from the practical point of view, nation- 
alization would not be a revolutionary change. In this, as in the adoption of 
social-welfare legislation in the thirties, the United States lags behind and per 
haps, as our problems are less pressing, we can afford for some decades yet to 
continue our policy of educating and encouraging, rather than regulating, our 
farmers into the wisest use of those national resources with which they have been 
entrusted, 

Paut Gates, Cornell University 


BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 


Designed for Digging. The First 75 Years of Bucyrus-Erie Company. By Harold 
F. Williamson and Kenneth H. Myers, II. Evanston, Illinois: Northwestern 
University Press, 1955. Pp. 384. $7.50. 


This second volume in the Northwestern University Studies in Business His- 
tory series is a classic of the type, singularly devoid of the shortcomings that 
creep so easily into company histories and exceptionally endowed with fact and 
analysis that should interest a wide academic and business audience. Specifically, 
the Bucyrus volume traces the evolution of a major builder of excavating equip 
ment and is significant for this fact alone. Beyond this stands revealed an entrance 
ing pattern of economic action and reaction at both the company and the industry 
level. 

Formation of the parent company in the early 1880’s by a group of railroad- 
oriented businessmen was the prelude to a series of innovating problems. Prod- 
uct development and market probing, as well as the ever-present working capi- 
tal scarcity, were early causes for concern. An interesting dilemma developed 
out of prevalent demand for custom-built equipment and lack of a strong market 
for machines that could be standardized. Thus it was not until after 1897 that 
the company was able to achieve the benefits of mass production. Demand factors 
were generally stimulating, with mining replacing railroads as the primary market 
for earth-moving machinery. Competitive pressures, however, had fully as much 
influence as demand in forcing the company into its somewhat fluid pattern of 
specialization. 

Technical innovation proceeded at an exciting pace, but this is only par for the 
course. More intriguing still was the tinge of Taylorism introduced to the shops 
after the turn of the century, the necessity for marketing organization, and the 
seemingly inevitable Morgan-directed merger of 1911. The middle quarter cen 
tury witnessed a seesaw battle with one major and several minor competitors that 
produced great product development and great selling alike. These changes were 
accompanied by expansion, merger, acquisition of a foreign subsidiary, and 
systemization of management. 

Interlaced in the story is the theme of recurrent labor difficulty. Strikes were 
fought and mostly won, if strikes are won, in 1901, 1906, 1916, 1937, 1945, 1946, 
1948, and 1950. It seems safe to say that in not one of these disturbances was com 
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pany practice alone a precipitating issue. Herein lies a story, and the authors have 
handled it well. Suffice it to say that labor relations in the years following 1935 
became a major focus of management, along with the search for balanced ad- 
ministration and that continued necessity for competitive vigilance that scholars 
find so difficult to credit in a duopoly. 

To me this book is little short of fascinating, for an essentially simple reason. 
I never realized before how the tons of California and Colorado ore were processed 
to yield gold dust; how Mesabi became a tremendous force because its red dirt 
could be stripped for only $15 a ton; how Culebra and the Sukkur Barrier were 
reduced to the realm of financial feasibility. Economic interdependence usually 
has received no more than lip service, but here we see the incredibly complex 
process set forth in revealing cross section. It is a tribute to the job of organiza- 
tion and writing that major theses such as this stand out from the details with 
such force and clarity. 

If this volume has a thin spot, it is one that afflicts all business history. The 
impact of personalities in the story is small, yet we all know that this could not 
have been the case. I would like to know more, for example, of Howard P. Eells, 
whose intransigeance and perspicuity speak out between the lines through half 
the book but whose personality remains ghostly to the end. I suspect this may be 
totally unavoidable, but it is a loss. 

The format of the book also deserves notice. It is a superb job of bookmaking, 
but the volume is large, heavy, awkward, and (all modern theories of typography 
to the contrary notwithstanding) not too easy to follow. On the other hand, no 
other format would have served to present the magnificent collection of photo- 
graphs that are included. 

Finally, the versatility of the book is an achievement. It can be looked at; it 
can be read for pleasure; it can be studied with great profit. Those who undertake 
to labor for a diversified audience would be well advised indeed to make careful 
examination of the Bucyrus-Erie job their starting point. 

Gerorce S. Giss, Harvard University 


The Development of American Petroleum Pipelines, A Study in Private Enterprise 
and Public Policy, 1862-1906. By Arthur Menzies Johnson. (Published for the 
American Historical Association from the income of the Albert J. Beveridge 
Memorial Fund.) Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1956. Pp. xiii, 
307. $4.50. 


The great importance of the Standard Oil Company in the history of American 
business is attested by the number of volumes that have been concerned with the 
activity of this firm. Among these, this well-written volume, which deals with 
a hitherto little-noticed aspect of the problem, ranks high. The author has focused 
his attention on the role of Standard’s pipeline policy in its rise to overpowering 
position in its industry. His central thesis is that it was largely by means of its 
favored position in transporation, and especially in pipeline transportation, that 
the great combine was able to secure dominance. Throughout the crucial period 
of growth rival interests had great difficulty in securing as adequate and cheap 
transportation as did Standard. The few who finally did so came to follow a 
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policy much like that of the trust. Although the question of public construction 
or regulation of pipelines was continually agitated first at the state level and then 
at the national level, public policy was late in developing, and when it did so in 
the Pipeline Amendment to the Hepburn Act of 1906, the pattern of industrial 
organization in oil had already been firmly established. Thus, in this study the 
writer has placed renewed emphasis on the earlier view that the rise of Standard 
is to be attributed primarily to certain unfair advantages and tactics. 

The author painstakingly leads the reader step by step through the develop 
ment of the pipeline problem from the emergence of pipelines as a competitive 
weapon in the mid-seventies to the solution of the problem, at least in part, in 
1906, when the pipelines were made common carriers under the control of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. He devotes much of his space to the long- 
continued and varied efforts of the independents to secure and maintain equally 
satisfactory pipeline transportation, and to the efforts of Standard Oil to prevent 
the development of these independent lines or to secure control of them. While 
well balanced, the book has a touch of melodrama. The villain throughout is 
Standard Oil, and its rivals are to some degree heroes, though often far from 
pure. We see the villain slowly unmasked before the public. Finally the public 
interest belatedly triumphs, but ineffectually for the me being, since action came 
too late to preserve many of Standard’s competitors of the earlier period. There 
are also several other questionable characters in the plot in the form of the major 
trunk-line railroads, whose surrender to the trust is also analyzed step by step. On 
the whole the author’s work is a very forceful presentation of the advantages 
accruing to a vigorous enterprise from overpowering advantages in transporta 
tion. While this thesis may be no surprise to many students of the subject, it is 
doubtful if many have been aware of the extent to which these advantages were 
secured through pipelines rather than through railway rebates. 

On the whole the author makes a very good case. However, it should be noted 
that the study is based very heavily on newspaper articles and public investigations, 
and that many of these sources are partisan. The author states that he has had the 
benefit of extensive criticism by Professor Ralph W. Hidy, the coauthor of the 
latest general work on Standard Oil, but certainly this study has a different 
orientation. While the material has been handled with great care, there is a note 
of bias against Standard Oil throughout. Perhaps the primary weakness is that 
there is little if any internal material from Standard Oil, or indeed from any of 
its rivals. The absence of concrete statistical materials is also a weakness. Much 
is made of the thesis that Standard Oil by means of its pipelines, which could 
carry oil at far below railroad cost, had a great advantage over others who had to 
pay railroad rates or else to pay Standard its common carrier rates which were 
allegedly close to rail rates. The proof, however, is in the form of citation of 
opinion, and not in figures. It would be interesting to know how large was this 
margin in particular cases, and whether the burden was minor or overpowering 
for rivals. One would also like to know more about Standard Oil’s pipeline rate 
system, and especially its geographic pattern and its relation to rail rates. What 
kind of service did Standard give its independents? How profitable were Standard’s 
lines in relation to the investment? Did the pipelines subsidize other parts of 
the business? Finally, to what extent was Standard’s policy explicitly conducted 
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in the Machiavellian manner indicated? It is at all times difficult to reach judg- 
ments on the basis of controversy in the public press, and despite the careful 
handling of the materials here, that observation seems to apply in this case. 
Although the presentation is generally excellent, one might wish that there 
were many more maps of railroads and pipelines to provide the reader with a 
clearer view of the strategy. There are indeed three of these, but at least one is 
difficult for a person without local knowledge to comprehend. In view of the 
rapid construction of lines and of the kaleidoscopic shifts in system ownership, 
step-by-step geographical presentation seems to be almost essential. Furthermore, 
although far more data would probably be necessary, some form of geographical 
presentation of costs of transport for Standard and its rivals would be most use- 
ful. In other respects, however, the presentation is most satisfactory. The lan- 
guage is clear and felicitous. There are good summaries at the end of each 
chapter. In general there is restraint and care in reaching judgments on the basis 
of the evidence presented, and the writer is careful not to claim too much. 
Despite the previous criticism this book effectively fills an important gap in the 
history of Standard Oil, of the rise of big business, and of the rise of American 
transportation. It is a high-class study which will undoubtedly have an impor- 
tant effect on opinion regarding the rise of big business in the late nineteenth 
century. 
Joun G. B. Hurcuins, Cornell University 


Consumption and Business Fluctuations: A Case Study of the Shoe, Leather, 
Hide Sequence. By Ruth P. Mack. (Publication of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, New York.) Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press, 1956. Pp. xvii, 293. $7.50. 


This is the seventh of the studies in business cycles written or inspired by 
Wesley C. Mitchell and published by the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
The product of ten years of research, the book presents the first detailed analysis 
of cycles in consumption. In this impressive study of the transmission of fluctua- 
tions in consumers’ purchases of shoes back to the production of the basic raw 
material, Mrs. Mack, a member of the research staff of the NBER, has assembled 
some 150 monthly series covering a period of twenty years, 1920-1940. 

The statistics deal with prices and inventories of shoes at both the retail and 
wholesale levels, with the output of shoe manufacturers and of tanneries, and with 
the appearance of hides on the markets of the country. The statistics have been 
corrected for seasonal fluctuations, and the behavior of the series has been analyzed 
with respect to fluctuations in general business and with respect to one another. 
Case studies, articles in trade journals, and repeated, lengthy interviews with 
businessmen and with officers of trade associations have thrown light on the 
techniques and objectives of those concerned in the shoe, leather, hide (SLH) 
industry and on the factors that are critical at the various stages of fluctuation. 

The tables and charts of the business-cycle chronology determined by the NBER 
and described by Burns and Mitchell in Measuring Business Cycles are used as the 
frame of reference. The SLH series are found to anticipate the six major business 
turns between 1921 and 1940 and to exhibit thirteen and a half minor fluctua- 
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tions, or subcycles, of their own in the same period. These subcycles appear to 
be influenced by procedures affecting inventories; the effect of changes in con- 
sumer buying is relatively more significant in major business cycles. Mrs. Mack 
suggests that many of the subcycles of this particular industry may have been 
experienced by industry in general. 

She finds that although the movements of the several stages of the SL H 
industry are synchronous, the amplitude of fluctuation varies. The amplitude o 
fluctuation, both in physical volume of sales and in prices, is found to be less at 
the retail stage than at other stages. There is a relative rigidity of shoe prices a 
the wholesale and retail levels. Although retailers may raise or lower prices tc 
a limited extent to correct temporary maladjustments of inventories, their price 
policies tend not to fluctuate with changes in cost of production and in consumer 
income. Accordingly they resist strongly any increase in manufacturers’ prices, 
accepting deterioration in quality more readily than overt changes in price. Only 
when increased buying power is sufficient to cause a perceptible shift in con 
sumers’ demand schedules are retailers willing to advance their prices. They 
accept as evidence of such increased purchasing power an increased demand for 
higher-priced shoes and customers’ buying of more than one pair of shoes at a 
ume. Both wholesale and retail prices of shoes tend to respond only to the pres 
sure of strong cyclical influences. Throughout the industry prices appear to 
respond more to changes in demand than to independent changes in supply. 

When retail sales increase, retailers increase their orders for shoes to enlarge 
their stocks in anticipation of further demand, of delays in delivery, and of higher 
manufacturers’ prices. Shoe manufacturers, in ordering leather, appear to in 
crease the amplitude of fluctuation because, in addition to the considerations 
which motivate retailers, they have the further reason of extreme variability of 
short-term leather prices. Moreover, since they are buying a staple product not 
subject to seasonal influences, they have less to lose than would wholesalers and 
retailers of shoes, if their forecasts were to prove inaccurate. 

The position of tanners is somewhat different. There is little seasonal difference 
in their operations and it is their practice to carry heavy inventories of finished 
and partly finished goods, the production process being a long one. Fluctuations 
in tanners’ buying are less severe than those in their selling, and their large stocks 
serve to cushion short-wave tendencies. Hide prices are highly volatile. The 
total supply of hides does not conform to business cycles, much less to the sub- 
cycles of the SLH industry; hides appear in the market, from domestic and for 
cign sources, in direct response to price, but tanners increase their normal pur 
chases of hides only when prices seem low. Thus the amplitude of fluctuation of 
inventory investment is greater at the middle stages of the vertical sequence of 
the industry. 

With respect to inventory investment the findings of the present work bear 
out and extend those of an earlier NBER study—/nventories and Business Cycles 
by Abramovitz (1950). The shorter the cyclical fluctuation, the more important 
the influence of such investment; and this conclusion is equally valid for the 
subcycles of the SLH industry. 

There appears to be a strong tendency for fluctuations in the SLH industry to 
anticipate both the upper and the lower turning points of the business cycle. The 
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author has carefully examined the subject of timing as related to amplitude of 
fluctuation at the several stages of the industry. She finds that wholesale sales 
are the first to turn, leading the other stages by several months; otherwise the 
stages move up and down at practically the same time, with the earlier stages of 
the sequence turning slightly before the turn in retail sales. This timing is of 
particular interest in view of the fact that the process from the raw-material 
stage to the consumer occupies a considerable number of months. 

Mrs. Mack explains in detail the method used in assembling and arranging 
her data. She includes appendices describing her method, giving a catalogue 
of 130 time series with explanations of their construction and coverage, and 
measuring timing and amplitude for 46 of the series. Hers is a pioneering study 
of the impact of consumption on business cycles. It suggests the application of 
the findings to other times than the period examined and to other vertical in- 
dustries, and modestly concludes as “a piece of unfinished business” which 
other students of business-cycle theory may continue. 

The book is well indexed and contains a detailed table of contents and, by way 
of introduction, a six-page summary of findings, all of which increase its use- 
fulness. Less happily, the charts and tables necessitate a format of 8% by 11, 
printed in two columns. 

Henrietta C, Jenninos, Wheaton College (Massachusetts) 





Krupps: The Story of an Industrial Empire. By Gert von Klass. Translated 
from the German by James Cleugh. London: Sidgwick and Jackson, 1954. 


Pp. 437. 255. 


For an economic historian, the interest of this book lies in the insight given 
into the characters of two nineteenth-century industrialists, Alfred Krupp and his 
son, Friedrich Alfred Krupp, and their relation to the enterprise they owned. 

The contrast of father and son follows the classic pattern of the industrial 
aristocracy. Alfred Krupp, who in a real sense created the firm, emerges as the 
incarnation of a daemonic will. Wealth, power, technological achievement, and 
prestige were as objects chosen at random, over which the battle with resisting 
nature and a resisting humanity could be joined. That he was driven to restless 
achievement rather than to madness is to be attributed to a certain shrewd judg- 
ment and to the developing market for steel. 

Krupp’s judgment and his fanatical love of order permitted him to develop an 
organization that—after a financial crisis due largely to his own recklessness— 
succeeded in virtually removing him from the management of his enterprise. 
(His apparent acquiescence may be taken as an indication of a triumph of judg- 
ment over will.) Thus relegated to the position of an annoyance rather than a 
threat to the administration of his property, he spent the last dozen years of his 
life adding another chapter to the melancholy annals of domestic tyranny and 
eccentric senility. The son’s accomplishment, like that of the abbé during the 
French Revolution, was that he survived. Cautious, conciliatory, kind, sensitive, 
thoughtful, disappointed, and peace-loving, he managed his affairs with a 
certain quiet effectiveness, and succumbed in the end to a fate that only Thomas 
Mann could do justice to. 
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The twentieth century has given the Krupp firm a dizzy record of ruin and 
recovery. During this time (until 1945) the Krupp family was led by a meticulous 
but rather colorless son-in-law. Since Herr von Klass’s book, despite its subtitle, 
is the biography of a family rather than a firm, it loses interest in its later chapters. 
Beneath the Krupp family there has functioned over the last hundred years a 
powerful managerial organization. The development of this organization, the 
reasons for its extraordinary vitality, is the real “story of an industrial empire.” 
That this biography of a bureaucracy remains unwritten is due partly to the 
nature of the recorded materials. It is due also to the deep shadow into which 
the firm itself has been thrown by the prestige at home and the odium abroad 
that have attached themselves to the name of Krupp. The book at hand was 
doubtless written and translated partly to dispel that unreasoning odium, That it 
does so for the individuals of the family is a tribute to the fairness, balance, and 
sensitivity of the author. It is to be hoped that, despite certain resemblances in tone 
to the biography of a royal house, this book will not add in Germany to that 
curious burden of symbolic leadership from which family and firm together have 
gained little and lost much. The vestiges of a “cult of personality” cling even as the 
personalities fade away. 

Mr. Cleugh is to be congratulated for an idiomatic translation. Some, who are 
irritated by the British habit of referring to our Secretary of State as Mr. Foster- 
Dulles, will find “Krupps,” as the name of the firm, also a little annoying. 

WituraM N. Parker, Williams College 


Le siecle des Fugger. By Richard Ehrenberg. (Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 
VI*® Section, Centre de Recherches Historiques, Ocuvres étrangéres, No. 2.) 
Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N., 1955. Pp. ili, 433. Frs. 2,000. 


This massive work originally appeared in 1896-1897 in two volumes. In 1928, 
six years after the issue of the fourth German edition, an incomplete British version 
was published under the title Capital and Finance in the Age of the Renaissance: 
A Study of the Fuggers and Their Connections. \t testifies to the vitality of this 
classic that, in abridged form, it is now presented in an excellent French trans 
lation. The editors deserve praise for having tightened up Ehrenberg’s study 
without damaging its structure and balance. Hence due weight is given to the 
instructive chapters that had been omitted altogether in the British edition, These 
are concerned with the Genoese, Spanish, and Flemish financiers, the interna 
tional financial crises from 4557 to 1575, and the generalized explanation (Chapter 
V of Part One) of the organizational patterns, economic role, public repute, and 
political importance of haute-finance entrepreneurship in the sixteenth century. 

Every serious student of European economic history is familiar with Ehrenberg’s 
masterpiece. It is superfluous, therefore, to summarize the content of a book so 
widely acclaimed over such a long period of time for its extraordinary erudition 
and the wide vistas it opened up. 

Since the days when Ehrenberg courageously stepped into an almost-unknown 
land and began to plow up a vast, virgin field, the scrutiny of the personnel, or 
ganization, and function of the international traffic in money and credit in the 
era of the final collapse of the old corpus Christianum has kept many economic 
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historians occupied. How much has been accomplished is indicated by the com- 
prehensive, yet select, ten-page Bibliography that, appended to Le sidcle des 
Fugger, lists the most relevant books and articles that have appeared since 1896. 
Yet despite the trail-blazing explorations of R. de Roover, A. Sapori, and A. P. 
Usher in the financial history of the later Middle Ages; despite Alois Schulte, 
Jakob Strieder, Gétz Freiherr von Pélnitz, Henri Hauser, Fernand Braudel, and 
other scholars who have thrown light upon the money and capital markets and the 
problems of entrepreneurship during the Price Revolution, Ehrenberg’s searching 
inquiry, though outmoded in some respects, still is an indispensable standard work. 
Moreover, it is a milestone in the history of economic historiography. 

Richard Ehrenberg (1857-1921) was one of the principal founders of the 
methodical study of entrepreneurial and business history. His creative interest in 
this field did not spend itself with the completion of Das Zeitalter der Fugger. 
His major subsequent contributions are, however, not so solid and cogent as his 
magnum opus. Grosse Vermdgen: thre Entstehung und Bedeutung (2 vols.; Jena, 
1903-1905), which is focused on the business careers of the Fuggers, Rothschilds, 
Krupps, and the house of Parish in Hamburg, is based on spotty research and 
written in a more popular vein. Of more enduring value because of the quality of 
the primary sources used and some incisive questions raised is Ehrenberg’s study 
of the origins and early growth of the Siemens enterprises (Die Unternchmungen 
der Briider Siemens |Jena, 1906}). 

Ehrenberg belonged to the “younger” historical school of economics, which 
regarded the classical theory as a “premature generalization.” As did Gustav 
Schmoller, Georg Friedrich Knapp, Lujo Brentano, and Karl Biicher, the other 
outstanding representatives of this school, Ehrenberg sought to provide an 
empirical foundation for economic theory through the meticulous investigation of 
significant special phases and areas of economic development. All economic 
theories, by virtue of being conditioned by a distinctive set of fleeting historical 
circumstances and by what the philosopher Georg Simmel was to term the 
“subjective a priori” of the theorist, were held to be without absolute validity. In 
accord with this relativist view, expounded as a matter of course by the historical 
school, Ehrenberg felt certain that for the time being economic analysis would 
gain most from the application of the inductive historical method. This accounts, 
and not only in his case, for the great emphasis placed upon the accumulation of 
meaningful factual material and the evaluation of the original sources. This mono- 
graphic historical and statistical research was to pave the way eventually for 
the construction of “realistic” theoretical models. 

Under the impact of growing state intervention in economic and social life 
toward the end of the nineteenth century, Ehrenberg, again in harmony with the 
tendencies of the historical school, was more interested in economic policy than 
in economic theory. But as an economic historian he did not confound, as par- 
ticularly Schmoller and his disciples were inclined to do, economic legislation and 
government regulation with economic reality, nor the description of the legal, 
political, institutional, and administrative aspects of economic change with eco- 
nomic history itself. 

As exemplified by the work under review, the impressive combination of three 
main factors distinguished Ehrenberg’s approach to economic history from that of 
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the other contemporary leaders in the field. Ehrenberg had a thorough knowledge 
and keen understanding of practical economics and business administration. He 
devoted much energy, patience, and ingenuity to the collection and intensive study 
not only of government documents but also of the accounts and other substantive 
records of large business enterprises. Finally, while Schmoller “discovered” the 
bureaucratic public administrator and glorified his mission in “political economy”; 
while Knapp unmasked the legal framework of agrarian developments and pointed 
up sharply the political and social implications; while Biicher distilled his imposing 
detailed knowledge of the historical modes of production, distribution, and con- 
sumption into “ideal types” and “invented” dubious stages of economic evolution 
—Ehrenberg concentrated on the job of stressing, unpretentiously but insistently 
and imaginatively, the significance of the financial, commercial, and industrial 
big-business entrepreneur in economic as well as in general history. 

For many years prior to becoming, at the age of forty, a university teacher, 
Ehrenberg had been an executive agent of the business world. He had worked 
in a bank and a publishing house, and he wrote Das Zettalter der Fugger while 
serving, from 1888 to 1897, as secretary of the Altona chamber of commerce. In the 
course of his academic life economic history ceased to be Ehrenberg’s primary 
professional interest. He detached himself from the historical school, turned to 
Thiinen for guidance in economic theory, got embroiled in a long, mortifying 
feud with the touchy “socialists of the chair,” and wasted valuable time by 
thundering against the “terrorism” of his colleagues (Gegen den Katheder-Sozta- 
lismus! Zweites und Drittes Heft. Terrorismus in der Wirtschafts-Wissenschaft 
[ Berlin, 1910]). His unorthodox background, now underpinned by “eccentric” 
ideas and activities, caused much raising of eyebrows in the closely knit guild 
of economics professors. In consequence, he never gained in the German university 
community the recognition he deserved. 

Whatever the shortcomings of its analytical structure, Le siecle des Fugger 
bears eloquent witness to the pioneering part that Richard Ehrenberg, the former 
bank clerk, has played in deepening and broadening the manifold tasks of economic 
historiography. 

Hans Rosenserc, Brooklyn College 


L'industrie cotonniére francaise. By Georges Rabeil. Paris: Médicis, 1955. Pp. 201. 
Frs. 616. 


This short book is an effective rebuttal of the propaganda of the French cotton 
industry, which prefers to place much of the responsibility for its difficulties on 
high wages, government control over the purchase of cotton, high taxes, indus- 
trialization of backward countries, and the destruction of the war. The book is 
part of a collection put out by the Librairie de Médicis which tries to raise the 
level of economic sophistication in the cultured French reader. But the specialist 
will find it a useful introduction, as well as a convenient summary, of some of the 
basic statistics concerning the industry, particularly as regards the period 
preceding World War II. 

Analyzing the economic factors that are strategic in explaining the present state 
of the French cotton industry, the author shows that the increase in the size of 
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firms (a good example is the Boussac empire) has not been paralleled by an in- 
crease in the size of the production unit. The average capacity of the 290 French 
spinning mills is 27,938 spindles. In 1950 the 5 most important firms controlled 31 
spinning mills, with an average capacity of only 44,737 spindles. In the United 
States the important firms run mills of twice this capacity. Hence the author 
concludes that there are practically no firms which, by their advanced techniques 
and volume of production, can act as efficacious rationalizing forces for the re- 
mainder of the industry. The fiscal system and the opportunities for fraud opened 
to small firms, such as employment of workers not on social-security rolls or 
secret sales that avoid the heavy indirect taxes, permit marginal firms to escape 
legitimate market sanctions. (I might add that these opportunities for fraud are 
also exploited by firms that have no right to be called “small.”) 

The author reports the interesting case of a firm producing yard goods which 
remained closed between 1935 and 1945, reopened in 1945, and, with only 150 
looms in operation, was able to report to the fisc profits for 1949 amounting to 
84,000,000 francs. If the official profits of this firm were at all representative of the 
industry, there should have been ample funds to self-finance a complete renovation 
of the machinery, most of which antedated 1914. As of 1953 this renovation re- 
mained to be accomplished. 

To explain this failure of the cotton manufacturers to invest in the face of un 
satisfied domestic demand, Rabeil makes rather nebulous references to the “state of 
mind of French capitalism,” a rather fashionable ad hoc hypothesis already used 
by such disciples of Le Play as Charles Mourre and Desmoulins at the turn of the 
century. Nor is a reference to the “individualism” of the industry sufficient to ex- 
plain the reported inefficiency of the professional syndicates in organizing their 
markets. 

The student of economic history will regret the complete omission of any discus 
sion of the structure of the firm as a family enterprise, especially when the author 
cites a source that presents the average French manufacturer as more of a specula- 
tor in his purchases of cotton than is his English counterpart. 

Jesse R. Prrts, Harvard University 


United States v. United Shoe Machinery Corporation. An Economic Analysis of 
an Anti-Trust Case. By Carl Kaysen. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni 
versity Press, 1956. Pp. xi, 404. $6.50. 


This careful study of the United Shoe Machinery case is important both by 
reason of the issues involved and for the unusual quality and breadth of the eco 
nomic analysis. In no previous study of an important antitrust case have the 
economic and legal problems been handled with so much perception and so much 
understanding of the divergences that arise between economic and legal reason- 
ing. Anyone, whether lawyer or economist, concerned with antitrust problems will 
find close study of this book essential to the movement of his thought. 

The issues in the present case were limited by the decisions in the cases of 1911 
and 1915. The Corporation won the suit brought by the government in 1911 
which charged the Corporation with combination in restraint of trade and 
monopolizing in violation of Sections 1 and 2 of the Sherman Act. The govern- 
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ment won the suit begun in 1915 directed against the leasing system; and, as 
the Corporation revised the leasing system in 1923, the present case presented 
clear-cut issues concerning the nature and extent of the market power acquired 
by the Corporation, and the manner of its exercise. 

The opinion of Judge Wyzanski developed the doctrine of Judge Hand in the 
Aluminum case (1945). “Monopoly” is not illegal under Section 2 if it is due 
“solely to superior skill, superior products, natural advantages, economic or 
technical efficiency, low margins of profit maintained permanently and without 
discrimination, or licenses conferred by and used within the limits of the law” 
(p. 303). Upon these grounds it was held that the power of the corporation in 
the supplies market rested on its power in the machinery market. In four lines 
the corporation controlled more than half the market, and this was held to be an 
offense under Section 2. The terms and conditions of the leases were also held 
to be an oppressive exercise of market power. Some acquisitions were also held to be 
an unreasonable exercise of market power. The Corporation was also required 
to provide for the licensing of the use of patents on a royalty basis. 

The major part of the text consists of an entirely independent economic analysis 
of the shoe-machinery market; the origins and bases of the United’s power; the 
United’s performance in the market; and a study of the supplies market. The 
concluding reflections on the antitrust laws point out the desirability of economic 
analysis in the preparation of antitrust cases. The author believes that much of the 
analytical work on these cases would be more effectively done by economists than 
by contentious legal process. The economic issues and facts could be formulated 
before the case was brought into court. Legal action would be concentrated upon 
a body of material prepared by economists. The merit of this suggestion will not 
be appreciated without study of the case and consideration of the great expenditure 
of effort on discussions of intent which finally proved to be unimportant. 

Assotr Payson Usuer, Harvard University 


COMMERCE AND TRADE 


Yankees and Creoles: The Trade between North America and the West Indies 
before the American Revolution. By Richard Pares. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press. Pp. vii, 168. $4.75. 


This excellent, brief study of the trade between the continental American 
colonies and the West Indies in the eighteenth century is based on manuscript 
material in the United States examined by Mr. Richard Pares of Oxford University 
in 1929, supplemented by the fruits of the labor that went into his War and Trade 
in the. West Indies and A West-India Fortune. The book, though not a final 
treatment of its subject, is so evidently useful that one can only sympathize with 
Mr. Pares’ expectation, mentioned in his Preface, “that, during the quarter of a 
century of gestation, some historian in the United States would have published a 
book on a subject so important in early American history.” 

Yankees and Creoles contains two main chapters, on the outward cargoes and 
the return cargoes, which are prefaced by a shorter chapter on the merchants 
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involved in the trade and followed by a brief discussion of the place of the West 
India commerce in the North American economy. Chapter I thus discusses the 
professional merchants resident in North America who were the “active elements 
in this trade,” stressing particularly their relationship to the goods and vessels 
with which they traded. The second chapter analyzes at length the composition of 
the outward cargoes as well as sailing and marketing procedures in the West 
Indies. Included among forays into a number of related topics is a fresh and sug- 
gestive passage on the role of the foreign islands in the American trade. The third 
chapter, on the return cargoes, summarizes the factors affecting the selection of 
West India goods for shipment, the terms of trade in such transactions, the modes 
of disposal of the goods in North America, and their relationship to the American 
processing industries. Included in this section are market histories of Antigua and 
Surinam and a valuable brief sketch of eighteenth-century price fluctuations in 
West India goods. 

In the final chapter the author considers the profit-and-loss aspect of the trade, 
but, pointing to the manifest difficulties involved in arriving at a general conclu- 
sion, confines himself to describing the complete accounts of several typical voyages, 
and concludes, fairly, that “enough has been said to show that a West India 
voyage could be extremely profitable.” Considering the question of capital forma- 
tion, he sees the West India trade as wholly responsible for none of the great 
colonial American fortunes but contributing to them by clearing portions of the 
debts incurred by purchases in England. This function, however, he believes to 
have been of decreasing importance through the eighteenth century, at least for the 
bigger merchants who tended increasingly to engage in direct bilateral trade with 
England, returning processed goods such as oil and iron. For the smaller mer- 
chants, however, the West India trade itself was an important source of capital 
increase, even though the extent cannot be measured. 

Such an outline of topics scarcely suggests the value of this short volume. It 
contains not only a detailed description of the mechanics of a vital commerce, but 
also an array of penetrating suggestions on early American trade and, implicitly, 
directions for research in eighteenth-century economic history. What, for example, 
was the changing role of the Boston merchants in the economic development of 
other regions in the years of that port’s relative decline? Why, in the eighteenth- 
century colonies, did all efforts to confine, concentrate, and monopolize particular 
industrial processes inevitably fail, as in the case of rum distilling? Such questions 
appear repeatedly. Indeed, the very weaknesses of the book are ultimately con- 
structive, pointing ahead to future study. 

One is struck, for example, by the fact that the book makes difficult reading. 
To some extent this is simply a result of the closeness of thought and the leanness 
of the prose. But it is also a result of a necessary characteristic of the text. Qualifica- 
tions must rush after each main statement. Often Mr. Pares is obliged to append 
to a succinct one-sentence assertion a long paragraph of qualification, to which, 
occasionally, sub-qualifications must be added before the reader is led back to the 
main point. This backing and forthing suggests the difficulties under which the 
book was composed, It attempts to draw the outlines of a complex economic 
mechanism whose forms at first glance are as various as the people who engaged in 
it. How can definite statements be made? In the last analysis they must rest upon 
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examination of the whole range of eighteenth-century American commercial 
records. These documents, increasingly available, are now of such bulk as to pro- 
hibit exhaustive analysis by any one person. Monographs of all sorts are needed. 
Studies of individual merchants and mercantile families, of particular commod- 
ities, and of the trade of separate ports must be written before the precision Mr. 
Pares seeks can be reached. Lacking such writings, the author must rely on his 
own necessarily partial research, sampling shrewdly, judging carefully, qualify- 
ing judiciously. 

But the elusiveness of the subject is not merely a direct consequence of partial 
evidence carefully handled. What kind of phenomenon was “the West India 
trade”? The organization of the book assumes that it was a static process, its 
characteristics fixed at least by the mid-eighteenth century. But the facts presented 
argue, convincingly, the opposite. Assuming, until evidence contradicts, fixed 
characteristics of the trade, Mr. Pares must turn his attention repeatedly to de 
velopments in time. Again and again he must qualify an initial statement de 
scribing typical features of the trade by noting their transitoriness; frequently he 
ends by proving the importance of the changes preceding and succeeding rather 
than the typicalness of the characteristic in question. So carefully does the author 
mark out these movements in time that the final picture he sketches is impressive 
as much for its incidental presentation of development and change as for the 
static process the organization of the book presumes. Indeed, in the passages 
pointing out alterations in the trade there lies the basis for a reassessment of the 
commercial history of the American colonies and of related social developments, 
a history hitherto based for the most part on considerations of economic policy 
rather than of actual business operations. By these suggestions alone, besides the 
more obvious story he relates, Mr. Pares has once again put us in his debt. 

SeRNARD Baityn, Harvard University 


Séville et l' Atlantique (1504-1650). By Huguette and Pierre Chaunu, Premiere 
Partie: Partie Statistique. Vols. I-III. Preface by Lucien Febvre. (Ports, Routes 
et Trafics, VI. Centre de Recherches Historiques. Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, VI* Section.) Paris: A. Colin, 1955. Pp. xv, 322, 603, 572. Frs. 1,600; 


3,200; 3,200. ks 


Working under the auspices of the Centre de Recherches Historiques, Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes, M. and Mme Chaunu have nearly completed their 
nine-volume study of Spanish colonial trade. Now in print are three of the seven 
volumes devoted to statistics. The eighth tome, in two volumes, will take up the 
organization of commerce and the analysis of trade cycles. In view of the depth 
of the research and the mass of data accumulated, no one is likely to dispute 
Professor Lucien Febvre’s prefatory observation that this is a “monumental 
undertaking.” 

The first volume (Introduction méthodologique) describes minutely the sources 
and procedures employed in gathering data concerning 17,761 merchant ships 
which crossed the Atlantic in 1504-1650. None of the historians of Spanish trade, 
from Veitia Linaje in the seventeenth century to Céspedes del Castillo and Haring 
in the twentieth, is spared the authors’ rebuke for overlooking the essential 
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quantitative materials preserved in the great Archive of the Indies, especially the 
series of Libros de Registro. These and other documents came into existence be- 
cause the Spanish government not only closely regulated the trade but levied a 
variety of taxes on bottoms, treasure, slaves, and merchandise. By design and by 
chance most of the records have been preserved intact. 

The first fruits of the research are presented in the form of chronological lists 
(two volumes for 1504-1595), showing for each ship that made a crossing the 
name, type, and size of vessel, the crew, cargo, and ports of call. The sixth volume 
will reduce the statistical material to tables, while the seventh will be given over to 
maps and graphs. The remaining volumes are promised shortly. Then we may 
judge how well the Chaunus have defended their conviction that “one cannot 
attain a satisfying knowledge of an economy, present or past, if he cannot subject 
it to measurement.” 

Rosert S. Smitu, Duke University 


The American Railroad Network, 1861-1890. By George Rogers Taylor and Irene 
D. Neu, Cambridge, Massachusetts: The Harvard University Press, 1956. Pp. 
Vili, 113. $3.75. 


As the editor of the Journat or Economic History I have decided to review this 
book that has been written by Irene Neu and myself. By this ploy I need not 
search for a reviewer who can perform the impossible, that is, satisfy both an 
editor and an author. And I avoid the embarrassment of either a favorable or an 
unfavorable review. 

The book attempts to show that the United States and Canada lacked a 
physically integrated railroad network before the Civil War, why this situation 
existed, and how and why it was overcome in the postwar decades. Three large 
maps picture the railroad net as it existed on April 1, 1861, and indicate gauge 
differences. 

On the one hand, the discerning reader will find this study useful and stimulat- 
ing. On the other, he may not. 

Gerorct Rocers Taytor, Amherst College 


ECONOMIC THEORY 


The Meaning and Validity of Economic Theory—A Historical Approach. By Leo 
Rogin. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1956. Pp. xvii, 684. $6.50. 


A history of economic thought usually combines summaries of the writings of 
past theorists and the observations of the historian. In this respect the late Leo 
Rogin’s treatment of the world of economic ideas does not differ greatly from 
that of other historians. Where the point of departure arises is in Rogin’s hypothe- 
sis that “new systems first emerge in the guise of arguments in the context of social 
reform.” His approach is much more that of the historian than is usually the case, 
and it is in the historical context that the validity of economic theory is evaluated. 
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The result of Mr. Rogin’s labors is a brilliantly written, analytical presentation of 
the main body of economic doctrine. 

Rogin’s concern is not with the eternal verities of economic theory but with its 
pertinence. Meaning and validity are connected with the solution of contemporary 
social and economic problems, and if theoretical conclusions are not oriented to 
current practice, he contends that they are “destined to be both socially reactionary 
and scientifically sterile.” Meaningful theory, however, is not valid theory unless 
the problems with which the theorist deals are actually the most important issues 
of the time. Rogin’s approach consists of both an evaluation of the success or fail 
ure of the theorist to solve the issues as he saw them, and an evaluation of the 
important issues themselves as Mr. Rogin saw them. In this respect there may be 
some who will question the “validity of Mr. Rogin,” for his conclusions are at 
times indeed provoking. 

From the physiocrats to John Maynard Keynes, the economists walk the ght 
rope of Rogin’s careful and meticulous inspection. In turn they receive praise or 
censure (or both) as their writings fit the criteria of Rogin’s framework of analysis. 
Subjected to thoughtful scrutiny and judged by their pertinence, theories take on 
a new relevance or irrelevance in the world of today. According to the Roginian 
thesis, while Adam Smith dealt meaningfully with economic growth in a free 
society, his orientation to a society of small businesses and small farms detracted 
greatly from the validity of his writings, as did his failure to deal adequately with 
labor organizations, stock companies, and welfare legislation. Malthus receives 
more favorable treatment than does either Smith or Ricardo; the latter is severely 
criticized for his failure to deal more effectively with the problem of economic 
instability. The work of each theorist is critically and thoroughly analyzed, and 
measured in the light of the criteria. None remain unscathed, but neither are any 
completely demolished. 

In view of the fact that Rogin is primarily interested in the relationship between 
theory and policy, there are several surprising omissions in his treatment. As 
stated by Mrs. Rogin in the Preface, “In 1945 the mercantilists had been excluded, 
the physiocrats were in.” It seems to me that mercantilistic writings were at least 
as much policy-oriented as were the normative writings of the physiocrats. And 
inasmuch as mercantilist philosophy still plays a vital part in twentieth-century 
nationalism, I cannot find myself in agreement with Rogin’s decision. The omis 
sion of the historical school, the institutionalists, and the developers of the theory 
of imperfect competition also leaves something to be desired in an otherwise mag 
nificent performance. Writers of these schools would seem to fit Mr. Rogin’s 
criteria far better than most. Whether the omissions were intentional or the re 
sult of Mr. Rogin’s untimely death before his completion of the manuscript re 
mains unexplained. For whichever cause these omissions are regrettable. 

The volume is more than an attempt to evaluate past doctrine. It is also an 
attempt to set up adequate and valid criteria for evaluating future theory as it 
relates to the issues of the day. It is a voice that cries out against unrealism and 
surrealism in economic model building. In this I heartily agree. But whether they 
agree or disagree, economists will find Mr. Rogin’s conclusions fascinating and 
challenging. 

Cuarves Girpert, New York University 
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Income of the American People. By Herman P. Miller. (A volume in the Census 
Monograph Series, published for the Social Science Research Council in co 
operation with the United States Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census.) New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1955. Pp. xvi, 206. $5.50. 





The distribution of income among individuals and families has always been 
a major topic in economic history and economic theory. Valiant efforts were made, 
here as abroad, to estimate the distribution and its changes, but as Merwin’s review 
of the American studies showed (Volume 3 of Studies in Income and Wealth, 
1939) the early results were deficient in many respects. Then came a Federal 
Works Project that provided the National Resources Committee with a large 
sample of information for the lower-income families in 1935 to 1936, information 
which could complement the income-tax reports for the higher-income groups. 
Not until this appeared did we have the beginnings of really adequate quantitative 
information on the full range of incomes and related characteristics of families in 
the United States as a whole. 

Other income surveys have since become available for the 1930's, including the 
1940 population census with its questions on income in 1939. (A detailed review 
and comparison are provided in a special report of the Income Conference, 
Volume 5 of Studies in Income and Wealth, 1943.) More recently we have had the 
1950 population census with improved questions on income, and annual surveys 
begun in 1944 by the Bureau of the Census and in 1945 by the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System in cooperation with the Michigan Survey Research 
Center. A dark side of our economic structure is being illuminated. 

The absence of statistical light does not prevent the attainment of substantial 
knowledge, of course. A theory of the distribution of income among workers, land- 
lords, and capitalists was a primary contribution of the classical economists. 
Later economists added greatly to our understanding of income and its de- 
terminants. One may, in fact, use the cla\‘cal and neoclassical theory to in- 
fer some interesting things, not only about the cendency for incomes in a particu- 
lar type of employment to become uniform under competitive and static condi- 
tions, but also about the variation of incomes within given occupations and among 
occupations in the real world about us—a world of imperfect competition, of in- 
cessant change, and of noneconomic as well as economic forces. 

Nor has the lack of adequate statistics inhibited generalization about long-term 
trends in the income distribution. Pareto’s “law” of constancy of the income 
distribution and Schmoller’s theory of long waves in its degree of inequality are 
two famous examples of sixty years ago. Most recently, Kuznets’ presidential 
address before the American Economic Association has provided a sophisticated 
example of how much can be suggested about trends in income inequality by the 
speculations of a well-informed economist. ; 

Yet better than qualitative analysis and speculation about trends is quantitative 
analysis and historical generalizations of the sort being made possible by the 
new statistics produced by the Bureau of the Census. 

Miller’s volume provides a handy description of the census data, including an 
assessment of its quality; and releases some data, collected in the 1940 population 
census but not hitherto published, on income by detailed occupation. In addition, 
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he presents some interesting pieces of analysis of various aspects of the con 
temporary income distribution. Among the factors bearing on income that are 
discussed by Miller are sex, color, occupation, rate of employment, geographical 
location, age, and family status. He also discusses changes in the income dis 
tribution between 1935 and 1951. 

Miller’s report is another sign of the enterprise of the Social Science Research 
Council and of the interest of the Bureau of the Census in the uses and significance 
of the facts it gathers. The Census monograph series will provide guides to an 
important body of statistics and some analyses of its contents; it will also help the 
Census Bureau and other fact-gathering agencies to improve their data collections. 

Generally speaking, however, it is not wise to base an analysis of a subject on a 
single body of data, no matter how comprehensive. While Miller did not confine 
himself wholly to the Census data, he did so more than is desirable. This was at 
some cost in several respects. For example, the Census reports only money income 
and expresses average income almost entirely in terms of the median. Both 
limitations are rather serious in a study of income distribution, a matter of which 
Miller is of course aware and to which he draws some attention. Omission of non- 
money income, to mention one deficiency, seriously affects rural-urban compar- 
isons. The use of medians rather than arithmetic means probably understates the 
extent of income variation not only among communities of different size but 
also among occupations. Consider, for example, the three occupational groups, 
“sales workers,” “craftsmen, foremen and kindred workers,” and “self-employed 
managers, officials and proprietors, nonfarm.” According to one of Miller’s tables, 
the median money incomes of all three groups were much alike in 1951, approxi- 
mating $3,500 or $3,600. The arithmetic means, however, were $3,800, $4,100, 
and $5,700, respectively—quite a different array. li is not easy to see how the 
Bureau of the Census could obtain nonmoney income in its population surveys or, 
because of the political problems, how it could ask for incomes above certain 
maxima—which were put at $5,000 in 1940 and $10,000 in 1950. (There is a 
difficulty also with the “loss” group of negative incomes.) But if we confine our 


selves to the Census data we must guess about the open-end classes—as the Bureau 
of the Census did in making the estimates of arithmetic mean incomes which | 
have cited. 

No adequate study of income can limit itself to the Census data, but neither may 
these data be ignored. The censuses have a great advantage over other sources be 
cause they are unusually rich in cross classifications of families, many of which are 
presented in Miller’s monograph. For example, the median incomes of men are 
shown separately by age for each of the two color groups, and within these for 
each educational attainment group—a separation of considerable importance since 
these various family characteristics are intercorrelated. Yet even this is not enough. 
For satisfactory analysis of the factors affecting the income structure we must 
have even more distinctions between correlated factors than the published Census 
volumes provide. Otherwise the analysis—as in Miller’s volume—will give the 
impression of being a series of disjointed investigations of income and its associa- 
tion first with one factor and then with another—first with age, then with size 
of community, and so on. In technical terms, we will have a series of “simple” 
correlations rather than the “partial” and “multiple” correlations we need, Natu- 
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rally, no publication—not even the voluminous census reports—could be expected 
to provide all the detailed data needed; the space required would be enormous. 
Scholars must be given access to the cards on which the original data are punched. 

The major finding of special interest to historians appears in two chapters on the 
changes in the income distribution since the 1930’s. These are essentially reprints 
of two papers that Miller published in 1951. They indicate the substantial lessening 
of inequality of income that has taken place over the past twenty years, and note 
some of the factors related to the change. Miller’s findings thus confirm, with 
somewhat different data, some of the results (covering the period beginning with 
1913) set forth by Kuznets in a 1950 paper. Since the appearance of Kuznets’ and 
Miller’s papers, Kuznets’ full story has been released, Selma Goldsmith and her 
collaborators in the National Income Division of the Department of Commerce 
have published several “official” and “unofficial” articles on changes in the in- 
come distribution since 1935, and Moore has read his paper on “Secular Changes 
in the Distribution of Income” to the American Economic Association. It is a 
remarkable development in the income structure of our country that these various 
investigations describe and begin to explain. 

Study of Miller’s volume and related studies will make historians even less 
satisfied—if they are at all satisfied—with their knowledge of the long-run changes 
in the income distribution of the United States. The comparative wealth .of in- 
formation now available for the age of the income tax and the sample survey will 
surely cause historians to wonder exactly what did happen to the income distribu- 
tion during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Is it not possible, how- 
ever, that diligent study of the new statistics will suggest ways of organizing the 
remnants of information that we already have or might unearth for those earlier 
years, information that—if properly used—could dispel some of our ignorance? 

SoLomon Fasricant, New York University 


Income and Wealth: Series V. Edited by Simon Kuznets. (Publication of the 
International Association for Research in Income and Wealth.) Fair Lawn, New 
Jersey: Essential Books, Inc. Pp. xiv, 242. $6.75. (First published by Bowes & 
Bowes, London.) 


These studies add to the material available on national-income statistics that 
extend back to the previous century for the United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
Denmark, Hungary, and Japan. There is some analysis of economic growth al- 
though the authors’ main intent has been the compilation of data. The national- 
income figures have been adjusted for price-level changes and are divided into 
types of income received as well as into broad classes of final goods produced (con 
sumption and investment goods, sometimes broken down into more detailed and 
analytically different categories). In most instances the data are presented as 
overlapping decade averages, although annual information has also been re- 
ported. 

Studies by Perroux on France and Yamada on Japan constitute elaborations on 
work that appeared in earlier volumes of this series. Papers on Germany by Jos 
tock, on Denmark by Bjerke, and on Hungary by Eckstein contain revisions of 
earlier efforts to measure national income and at the same time present additional 
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information on population, distribution of the labor force among economic sectors 
and between large- and small-scale enterprise, as well as other quantitative ingredi 
ents of empirical growth studies that are required to interpret national-income 
statistics. These latter, by themselves, may (as Kuznets suggests in the Intro 
duction) “constitute indispensable minimum information in the study of eco- 
nomic growth,” but clearly more and different data, and particularly better theories 
to guide their use, are additional prerequisites to minimum understanding. 

While the authors explore numerous general shortcomings and limitations of the 
statistics their coverage is not complete. The value of the new figures in the 
papers by Jefferys and Walters, Perroux, and Yamada is severely circumscribed 
by the fact that these studies are revisions that depend upon previous national 
income estimates, yet the reliability of these original statistics has not always been 
given sufficient discussion. Also, discussion of index numbers that were used as 
deflators is absent or grossly inadequate—a peculiarly unfortunate omission. In 
short, these papers suffer badly from the fact of being midway between primary 
and secondary sources. 

Another flaw common to most papers that is inherent in the original sources 
relates to the qualitative unevenness of the data. The least reliable information 
in the studies is about the more “underdeveloped” sectors of the economy which 
are precisely those about which the best information would be most desirable to 
enhance understanding of economic growth. This lack applies cross-sectionally, 
that is, at a point of time to different sectors, and through time as well, since the 
further back the data go the relatively worse they become for the least developed 
sectors, 

Despite plentiful drawbacks this volume contains information that will prove 
useful at the very least for its suggestiveness of broad trends to students of the 
countries surveyed, and particularly to those engaged in the perplexing task of 
describing the nature of economic expansion through international comparisons 
of long-term growth, 

Epwin Kun, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Industrialisanon et technocraue. Edited by Georges Gurvitch. Introduction by 
Lucien Febvre. (Bibliothéque générale de |’Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, 
g | 
VI* Section.) Paris: A. Colin, 1949. Pp. xiii, 214. Frs. 4oo. 


This symposium, constituting the edited proceedings of the “First Sociological 
Weck” sponsored by the Centre d’Etudes Sociologiques, is interesting and excep 
tionally provocative. The winds of competitive doctrines sweep through the 
pages under the brooding presence of Marx and Veblen and their rather unsuc 
cessful student Burnham. Durkheim lurks in the background, but is scarcely 
referred to after the evocative introduction by Lucien Febvre. 

A symposium is notoriously difficult to review briefly, precisely because of 
multiplicity of points of view, lack of consistency in organization and concept, 
and uneven intellectual quality. The principal papers, with freely translated titles, 
were: “The Accusing Machine,” by Emmanuel Mounier; “American Research on 
Industrial Relations,” by Everett C. Hughes; “Technology and Economic Yield,’ 
by Jean Fourastié; “Technologists and Technical Civilization,” by Georges Fried 
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mann; “Toward a Fourth Power?” by Maurice Byé; “Do the Technicians Consti- 
tute a Social Class?” by Charles Bettelheim; “Technical Evolution and Social 
Structure,” by Jacques Vernant; “The Social Conditions of Industrialization,” by 
Henri Lefebvre; “The State, the Worker, and the Technician,” by Harold Laski; 
“Industrialization and Social Experimentation,” by André Varagnac; “Is Tech- 
nocracy an Inevitable Effect of Industrialization?” by Georges Gurvitch. 

Scattered through the volume are highly abbreviated transcripts of discussions 
of the papers. The editorial hand has been appropriately severe, with the result 
that the comments are pointed and pungent, unlike most conference transcripts. 

The economic history in this volume is incidental and haphazard. It is most 
adequate and least distorted by cliché-ridden doctrine in the papers by Fourastié, 
Friedmann, and Lefebvre. As a whole, the volume is more concerned with theories 
and doctrines of economic development than with an analysis of facts of a more 
prosaic, historic sort. 

In a sense, the book is of course most interesting when the authors are most 
exasperating. Unlike the piece by Hughes, which is simply trivial in view of the 
promise of its title, the articles by Bettelheim and Vernant stir the reader to 
controversy because of the attempt to apply “standard” (if not vulgar) Marxian 
analysis to the modern corporate organization of the productive process. Their 
failure is dismal but instructive, particularly as the authors illustrate how the 
acceptance of such concepts as “property” in their traditional form prevents 
analysis of evolutionary changes in social institutions. Both are required to say 
that nothing “fundamental” has changed over the course of a century. How 
fundamental can one get? 

The central theme of the book is not wholly clear, as symbolized by the am- 
biguous term “technocratie,” which is not defined. It seems generally to refer 
both to technology and technologists, with perhaps primary emphasis on the 
latter. In any event, a central theme rarely survives the tender mercies of sym- 
posium contributors. We have here, rather, a useful and occasionally distinguished 
group of essays on the role of technology in modern industry and industrial society. 
The theorist of economic growth will find it a profitable venture. 

Wicserr E. Moore, Princeton University 


El: Whitney and the Birth of American Technology. By Constance McL. Green. 
(In the Library of American Biography. Edited by Oscar Handlin.) Boston, 
Massachusetts: Little, Brown and Company, 1956. Pp. vii, 215. $3.50. 


The rapid tempo of American technological developments and the world-wide 
recognition accorded to our “Know-How” nation make this little volume a most 
timely contribution. It not only supplements the recent study by Jeannette Mirsky 
and Allan Nevins, The World of Eli Whitney (1952), but contributes a lot of 
new material to the history of early American technology. And while this re- 
viewer cannot accept the thesis that American technology was born with Eli 
Whitney's inventions and his mass-production techniques, yet no one will dispute 
the great impact they had in focusing attention upon the needs for other techno- 
logical developments in this young nation. 
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Mrs. Green has retold the story of the world-wide demand for a greater cotton 
supply during the closing years of the eighteenth century, and the frantic efforts 
of American cotton growers to help meet those demands. Within the limited 
space allotted her she had described dramatically the search of the Southern cotton 
growers for the best type of cotton best suited for their plantations. Once the 
proper seeds were discovered and planted, increased production skyrocketed. More 
than ever before came an urgent demand for an improved method of cleaning the 
seed from the cotton. Here was a “must” that had to be solved. As it turned out, 
Eli Whitney, an ingenious Yankee, found the answer. 

Whitney’s original purpose in going South was to serve as a private tutor to the 
children of Major Dupont, whose estate lay across the Savannah River in South 
Carolina. The reasons for his change of plans are briefly but satisfactorily ex- 
plained. Whitney’s success in inventing a machine that quickly removed the seeds 
from the cotton determined not only his own future, but likewise the future 
economy of the entire South and, ultimately, the economy of young America. 

But Whitney’s greatest claim to fame was found in another field. He, more 
than any other person, introduced the system of interchangeable parts, which 
made possible the beginnings of mass production and ushered in a new era. Tle 
threat of war with France in 1798, the immediate demands for thousands of guns 
(muskets), and the impossibility of meeting those demands, under existing hand- 
craft methods, offered Whitney an opportunity again to demonstrate his inven- 
tive ingenuity. He offered to produce, according to designs agreed upon, 10,000 
muskets within little more than two years, at a cost of $134,000. 

He knew exactly what he needed for tooling up for mass production. Lacking 
sufficient capital to build a pilot plant for experimental purposes, he had to be 
sure that his system was perfect in every detail. He made gun deliveries to the 
government in lots of 500, 1,000, 1,500, and 2,000. His cash profits were less than 
$2,500, but his shop and his tools, free from debt, were his own. 

Whitney worked unceasingly throughout his later years to improve other 
manufacturing techniques. His milling machine, 1818, which became basic 
equipment in all shop operations, is an example of his determination to substitu 
new methods for old. A few months before he died he started working on an 
invention designed for drawing, forging, and fashioning metals, based upon “an 
entirely new principle.” Death came, however, before he was permitted to test his 
plans—plans which he anticipated would usher in a new era in the technology of 
forging iron and steel. Whitney’s interests in improving old methods and intro- 
ducing new machines, his eagerness to put science to work, his passion for effici- 
ency, and his demand for precision in all things characterize a man who would 
feel more at home among today’s technologies than in the period in which he 
lived. 

Finally, for the record, let it be noted that only a person with the vast back- 
ground of historical research and writing which this author possesses could write 
so illuminatingly on the many technical phases included in this little study. 

Joun W. Outver, University of Pittsburgh 
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Economic Progress. Papers and Proceedings of a Round Table Held by the 
International Economic Association. Edited by Leon H. Dupriez with the as- 
sistance of Douglas C. Hague. Louvain: Institut de Recherches Economiques et 
Sociales, 1955. Pp. 574. 


These papers and discussions were published earlier in abbreviated form in the 
UNESCO International Social Science Bulletin, Volume Il (1954). The scholar 
may be grateful that they are now available in extenso, for they are—with few ex- 
ceptions—original, provocative, and significant contributions to the literature. 

It is impossible in a short review to do justice to such diverse and copious fare. 
The articles are grouped under three rubrics: (1) the meaning and criteria of 
economic progress; (2) the conditions and causes thereof; and (3) the theory of 
secular progress. For economic historians, the second section will be of the greatest 
interest, in particular the essays of Professors Habakkuk and Gerschenkron. The 
former offers an eclectic survey of some of the more prominent historical explana 
tions of economic development and comments briefly on their compatibility with 
historical evidence. The material is organized by analytical categories: “factor 
equipment,” market, capital, labor. The tone is skeptical; the total argument, 
rather noncommittal; significantly, there is no conclusion. Professor Gerschen- 
kron’s essay is more polemical and has already been the subject of some contro 
versy (cf. Explorations in Entrepreneurial History, Volumes VI and VII [1953- 
1954]). Other papers of concern to the historian are: Professor Kuznets, “Popula- 
tion, Income and Capital,” an extremely—perhaps excessively—succinct statement 
of the statistical evidence, which gives evidence once again of the author’s easy 
familiarity with this material; A. K. Cairncross, “The Place of Capital in Eco- 
nomic Progress,” which cites historical evidence to argue that the role of capital has 
been exaggerated; and W. W. Rostow, “Trends in the Allocation of Resources 
in Secular Growth,” which proposes a suggestive model of “primary,” “supple- 
mentary,” and “derived” growth sectors—a model analytically related to the 
input-output approach—for the understanding of general economic develop- 
ment. 

On the whole, the volume jars the reader somewhat by the self-assurance of 
the contributors, who sometimes throw off the most controversial problems with 
a sentence or even a subordinate clause. But this may be unavoidable in a meeting 
of this kind, where the speakers are expected to pontificate on broad subjects in 
short papers. Certainly the discussion is sprinkled with temerarious pronounce- 
ments that the speakers themselves might want to repudiate on second thought. 
Yet that is the fascination of the book, which abounds in controversy and specula 
tion and which, by its animation and daring, reflects the high quality of its con- 
tributors. 

Davin S. Lanpes, Columbia University 


LABOR AND POPULATION 


The Rise of the National Trade Union: The Development and Significance of Its 
Structure, Governing Institutions, and Economic Policies. By Lloyd Ulman. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1955. Pp. xiii, 639. $9.50. 
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This is the first major study of the emergence and the development of national 
(often called international) labor unions in the United States. The growth 
occurred, principally, in the last decades of the nineteenth and the first years of 
the twentieth centuries. This study deals primarily with internal union matters— 
the structure and the interrelations of unions at different levels, and their func- 
tioning, both internally and externally. It is not a chronological history of union- 
ism in this country, nor an account of strikes and other dramatic occurrences. It 
minimizes personalities and ideologies and stresses economic factors and causes. 

The author is a brilliant young professor of economics at the University of Min- 
nesota. This study was begun while he held a Wertheim research fellowship at 
Harvard and was written under the supervision of Professors Slichter and Dunlop, 
eminent Harvard economists. It represents years of study in which the author 
utilized a large part of all available sources of information having bearing on the 
subject. These included all prior histories of the labor movement in the United 
States and the many monographs dealing with individual unions or particular 
aspects of the labor movement. The author read all of the publications, including 
the constitutions, convention proceedings, and the official journals, of five of the 
major international unions for periods of twenty-five years and more. He also 
made extensive use of the records of many other unions and of more general 
material in magazines and newspapers. It is just about as exhaustive a study of 
the development of national unions and many related problems as anyone can 
make at the present time. 

Labor unions began in the United States as local organizations fairly early in 
the nineteenth century. Many were of short duration developing out of strikes. 
Most of them were organizations of the skilled workers in a craft, but some in 
cluded also the unskilled men in the craft or even enrolled anyone who would 
join. The unions fixed the wage rates, below which the members obligated them 
selves not to work. There was no collective bargaining in the modern sense. The 
first federation of all unions in a community was organized at Philadelphia in 
1828; the first national federation, the National Trades Union, in 1834. These 
federations were of short duration to be followed by similar organizations, at in- 
tervals, in succeeding years. Not only were these early federations of short dura 
tion, but they had little or no control over the local unions or chapters. 

The first national organization embracing only unions of a given craft was the 
International Typographical Union, organized in 1852 and still serving. By the 
end of the eighteen-fifties there were 6 national labor unions; by 1869, 29; and 
the same number in 1879. Then in the ’eighties and ‘nineties came the rapid 
organization of additional national unions. By the turn of the century they 
numbered 120, by 1909, 171, which is not much below the present number. 

After their organization, only gradually did the national unions become the 
dominant organizations in the labor movement or did that movement assume 
the characteristics which are distinctive of the United States. Sumner Slichter in 
his Foreword notes these characteristics: conspicuously weak authority and in- 
fluence of the national federations, the considerable amount of influence and dis- 
cretion of the local unions, especially in the administration of trade agreements, and, 
above all, the predominance of the national unions, which control all federations, 
organized most existing locals, chartered all of them, and, in varying degrees in 
different national unions, exercise supervision over them. 
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This book tells the story of how American unionism came to this form of 
organization from the original independent local unionism—a process which was 
all but completed by 1900. As Slichter states, this development came “by a trial- 
and-rror method, but not accidentally or as a result of personalities.” It reflects 
the conditions under which the unions operated, especially the kind of labor 
market which prevailed. The account centers upon what went on inside the 
unions, but never loses sight of the economic conditions that largely explain what 
occurred. 

This study develops many aspects of the transition from local to national union- 
ism which previously have received scant attention or none at all. For example, 
the author notes as one important factor in the development of the national unions 
the geographic mobility of labor in the United States, which produced the problem 
of the migrating union member, necessitating national control over traveling 
cards. It also deals with development of the internal union institutions—execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial—with particular reference to the growth in authority 
of the principal union offices. With great care it traces the relations of the national 
unions to the locals, in such matters as the initiation and support of strikes and 
differences in standards of admission. It also concerns itself with changes in 
union attitudes in such matters as output practices, work rules, and wage policies. 

For all developments, economic causes are seen and explanations offered which, 
wherever possible, are couched in the terms, logic, and models of economic 
theory. That noneconomic factors and irrational views may have had a part in 
bringing about the developments described is not so much as suggested. 

With this sort of an approach it is logical that this book concludes with a 
discussion of the general theory of the labor movement. With an assurance 
characteristic of youth, the author finds serious defects in all prior theories, 
particularly the views of Commons and Perlman. He even jousts with Turner’s 
frontier theory of general American history. To the reviewer, the practice of so 
many younger labor economists, which the author could not resist, of attacking 
sharply all pioneers, without recognizing the merits in their views, is more of a 
tribute to the vitality of the pioneer work than a revelation of the final truth. 

But although I would have preferred the author to have been less of a theorist, 
I look upon this study as one of the most important books dealing with American 
labor history ever written. It represents a new approach to this history and gives 
much new and valuable information. Of somewhat forbidding length, it will 
prove a gold mine for all serious students of American labor history, and, no less, 
for all who want to understand the unionism of today. 

Epwin E. Wirre, The University of Wisconsin 


Empire in Wood: A History of the Carpenters’ Union. By Robert A. Christie. 
(Published by the New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell Studies in Industrial and Labor Relations: Volume VII.) Ithaca, New 
York: Cornell University Press, 1956. Pp. xvii, 356. $4.50. 


Empire in Wood is a choice title for Robert A. Christie’s monograph on the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. Within the House 
of Labor the leaders of the Carpenters—William Huber, John Kirby, Frank 
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Duffy, and William Hutcheson—built an empire and guarded it as jealously as 
ever did any medieval prince his imperial domain. Aggressively and continuously 
they fought to extend the jurisdiction of the carpenters. First, they asserted con- 
trol over the job that had been traditionally done by the carpenters; then they 
claimed control of “all [work] that’s made of wood”; and finally, they sought 
control of all work “that ever was made of wood.” They were ready and eager to 
do battle whenever and wherever threatened. It mattered little, if the interests 
of the carpenters were involved, whether it was against their parent organization 
(the American Federation of Labor), the government of the United States, crafts- 
men in allied and other trades, or capital generally. Even their concept of the 
internal administration of their union was an imperial one. President Hutcheson 
described it best: “We are what we consider a democratic organization . . . and 
when we want... (our members) to do something we first advise them of 
the fact and then if they don’t do it, we are liable to say, “Well, you are going 
to do it!” (p. 353). 

This, then, is the story of Empire in Wood; how the United Brotherhood 
evolved from an idealistically inclined and weak confederation of local unions 
administered by P. J. McGuire into the hardheaded business unionism and the 
bureaucratically controlled organization which William L. Hutcheson _ be- 
queathed to his son, Maurice Hutcheson. In Volume VII of that excellent series 
of Cornell Studies in Industrial and Labor Relations, the author maintains the 
critical standards of scholarship and style established in the earlier volumes. 

This study should demolish the fiction so long maintained that the uniqueness 
of the A. F, of L. lay in its craft character. The unions that made up the Federa 
tion of Labor were craft-industrial unions, and this was especially true of the 
Carpenters, the richest union affliated with the A.F. of L. Moreover, Mr. Christie 
contends that it was not the organization of the mass-production industries that 
frightened Hutcheson and led to the split within the ranks of the A.F. of L., but 
the principle of industrial unionism that threatened his own union. 

If the full story of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of Amer 
ica is not revealed, the fault is not entirely Mr. Christie’s. The Carpenters have 
stubbornly refused to open their archives to scholars. On the other hand, the 
archives of the A.F. of L. are available to students of the labor movement. There 
is no evidence that these sources were consulted by the author. The role of union 
racketeering was not so fully explored as could be wished. The Carpenters were 
one of the most racket-ridden unions in the nation. A too exclusive reliance upon 
the official proceedings, the journals, and the officers’ reports, may possibly account 
for this shortcoming. 

WituiaM A. Sutiivan, Michigan State University 


Immigrants and Their Children, 1850-1950. By E. P. Hutchinson. (For the 
Social Science Research Council in cooperation with the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census.) New York and London: John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1956. Pp. xiv, 391. $6.50. 


This volume is based exclusively on the reports issued by the Bureau of the 
Census from 1850 to 1950, and it explains the role that the foreign-born and 
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their children have played in the economic development of the United States. 
Hutchinson, a sociologist, does not claim that his findings are conclusive, but he 
has used occupational data starting in 1870 which Nils Carpenter left untouched 
in preparing his study of the Immigrants and Their Children, 1920. Moreover, 
Hutchinson has mined the Census Reports since 1920 for contemporary data, and 
has focused special attention on the changes in the composition and the general 
distribution of the first and second generations. 

Most telling is the observation that the immigrant stock in the United States 
rose from 24% millions in 1850 to almost 14 millions in 1920, reached a peak of 
14.2 millions in 1930, and then declined to about 10% millions in 1950. In 1950 
the foreign-born comprised Jess than 7 per cent of our total population, the lowest 
percentage during the century under investigation. A comparison of the foreign 
stock in 1920 with that in 1950 provides some insight into how their composition 
was affected by immigration restrictions and other developments. If in 1920 the 
foreign-born were more urban than the native-born, they were even more urban 
in 1950. The most urban were the Irish, the Poles, the Russians, and the Greeks; 
the least urban, the Scandinavians and the Mexicans. Hutchinson also suggests 
that the westward movement from 1920 to 1950 was more of a movement of the 
native-born than the foreign-born. 

From 1920 to 1950 the immigrants were not only cut off from replacements 
from abroad, but were also subjected to the aging process, a mounting mortality 
rate, and much the same geographic and occupational changes as the native seg- 
ments of the population. The author anticipates that the mortality rate of the 
foreign-born will be greater, and that it is not likely to be offset if the influx of 
immigrants continues only at the current rate. 

Equally striking are the findings on occupational distribution, The number 
of workers of foreign stock reached a peak after World War I when they com- 
prised about 45 per cent of the white labor force. In 1950, while the percentage 
was smaller, still one out of every three workers was of foreign birth or parentage. 
Relatively few of the foreign-born entered agricultural, professional, clerical, or 
sales fields. As a rule, the foreign-born were identified with the laboring classes, 
the factory operatives, the service workers, and especially such occupations as 
tailor, furrier, domestic servant, janitor, and waiter. A few were identified with 
the managerial and small mercantile classes. 





From 1910 to 1950 the shift of the foreign-born from the manual and un- 
skilled toward the more skilled occupations was more rapid than that of the 
native white labor force. By 1950 foreign-born were holding occupations requir- 
ing professional, technical, sales, and managerial skills. The second generation, 
which has been more successful than the first in entering the professions, has 
followed a pattern of occupation distribution comparable to that of the entire 
labor force. Employers in the telephone, electrical, and automobile industries 
depended largely on native workers. If the second generation has displayed slight 
tendency to follow the occupations of the immigrant generation, the Poles, Czechs, 
Yugoslavs, French-Canadians, and Mexicans have shown some occupational 
continuity from one generation to the other. 

The findings of Hutchinson probably will startle the less informed, and fur- 
nish ammunition for those of us who believe that our immigration laws have 
discriminated against certain nationalities. 
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There is little in the conclusions of Hutchinson that one can quarrel with; 
he has adhered scrupulously to the task he assigned himself, has humbly recog: 
nized the limitations of the statistical method, and entertains no delusions over 
the prospects of our lawmakers being swayed by the objective data he has com- 
piled. He sets down statistically what others with an intimate personal knowledge 
of the immigrant and his children would have suspected. 

This is a diligent piece of scholarship that should prove valuable to the eco- 
nomic historian, the demographer, the student of immigration, and those few 
legislators who do place some stock in objective data. A good index and a wealth 
of charts and tables enhance its value. Perhaps this volume will even inspire 
some historian to prepare a study of the immigrants and their children as people 
in a dynamic society, instead of so many statistics found in certain geographical 
and occupational categories. 

The limitations of this work are chiefly the limitations of the Census Reports 
as sources of information on the immigrants. While it is true that the compilers 
of the Census have never claimed any laurels as masters of prose, the scholar will 
find that this is a readable treatise. 

TueEopore SaLoutos, University of California, Los Angeles 


The Great Burlington Strike of 1888: A Case History in Labor Relations. By 
Donald L. McMurry. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1956. 
Pp. xii, 377. $6.00. 


This well-written volume chronicles the events of the badly neglected 1888 
strike of three craft unions—the Locomotive Engineers, the Firemen, and the 
Switchmen—against the Burlington Railroad. Given access to the company’s 
archives which included the letters and telegrams of officials, as well as Pinkerton 
spy reports, and to the available records of the participating unions, Mr. McMurry 
has vividly portrayed the showdown struggle between the conservative Bostonian 
management of the Burlington and the relatively conservative railway brother- 
hoods. Neither side anticipated the strike. The chief management negotiator, 
Henry B. Stone, general manager of the Burlington, was young, inexperienced in 
labor relations, and measurably handicapped by his failure to read the mind of the 
strong-willed but less inflexible president of the railroad, Charles E. Perkins. The 
unions, badly hz indicapped by craft separatism, by disputes with the rival Knights 
of Labor, and by unwise negotiating tactics, entered the conflict oversanguine 
as to the power which they could exert. The bitter dispute lasted from February 
27, 1888, until the Engineers and the Firemen signed a singular agreement on 
January 4, 1889, which amounted to complete capitulation. The strike was not 
particularly violent although it did include a dynamiting episode. Its significance 
in labor history lies in the fact that, for both sides, it was a trying-out ground 
for tactics, many of which were to re-emerge six years later in the Pullman strike. 
Thus, union members on competing roads launched boycotts of Burlington 
freight cars, and precedent-setting injunctions against this practice were obtained 
by the Burlington. The strike featured labor espionage by the Pinkertons and 
proved an indelible experience for many union leaders, including Eugene V. Debs 
of the Railway Trainmen. The complete defeat of the strikers served only to 
enhance tensions and to stimulate attempts to secure unity among employers and 
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among unionists. These efforts were, however, damaged by a carry-over of 
hatreds engendered by actions during the strike period. 

Mr. McMurry has done an excellent job of documenting the attitudes of 
ofhcials of the Burlington during the dispute, thanks to the availability of its 
telegrams and letters. The union material is decidedly more sparse. The conclud- 
ing chapters well portray not only the results of the conflict but also the author’s 
interpretation of how the strike fits into the pattern of labor history. 

The volume is slightly marred by a tendency on the part of the writer to 
maintain at all hazards such strict neutrality between the contestants that a num- 
ber of significant questions remain inadequately answered. How adequate were 
the wages on the Burlington? What merit did the strikers’ case possess? What 
of the Burlington’s case? It is clear that leaders on both sides were strongly in- 
fluenced by their social environment. This does not, however, tell us how well 
founded the union’s demands were. 

Couston E. Warne, Amherst College 


The Evolution of Wage Structure. By Lloyd G. Reynolds and Cynthia H. Taft. 
(Yale Studies in Economics, 6.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1956. Pp. 
xii, 398. $5.00. 


Economic historians, as well as labor economists, would do well to familiarize 
themselves with this interesting and important study. The authors have set 
themselves a very difficult task—description and analysis of relative wage rates. 
They are concerned with wage rates as they vary over considerable periods of 
time, from occupation to occupation, from firm to firm, and from one geographical 
area to another. While the authors are interested in all aspects of relative wage 
rates, particularly those of causal significance, the greatest stress is placed upon the 
influence of collective bargaining and of governmental policy on wage rates. 

The book is divided into two parts: (1) trade-unionism and wage structure in 
the United States, which has chapters on railroad transportation, iron and steel, 
cotton textiles, and pulp and paper; (2) studies in national wage structure, with 
chapters on France, Sweden, Great Britain, Canada, and the United States. Chap- 
ter 1 discusses the major concepts of the study; Chapters 7 and 13 are analyses 
of Parts 1 and 2 respectively. Each of the individual industry studies in Part 1 
and of the national studies in Part 2 is a cohesive unit and may be studied by it- 
self, although such a study would be more profitable if made in conjunction with 
Chapters 1, 7, and 13. At the same time, the scheme of organization has the ad- 
vantage of permitting studies of additional industries and nations without disturb- 
ing the symmetry or usefulness of the book. 

It is scarcely necessary for a reviewer to point out that the authors are entirely 
aware of the conceptual difficulties involved in their study. Still, not the least 
useful chore they have done is the analysis of the problems of definition and the 
multifaceted problems of causation. Terms such as “wages,” “occupation,” 
“geographical area,” and “industry” are notoriously elusive. Those of us who 
had to deal, in the days of the National War Labor Board and the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, with “intraplant inequities,” “interplant inequities,” “historical dif- 
ferentials,” and “industry-area” practices well remember the almost hopeless 
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tangle of concepts confronting those charged with the task of stabilizing wages. 
The concepts have not become perceptibly clearer in recent years, and it is to 
the authors’ credit that they do not ignore them but rather recognize the uncertain 
and tentative nature of conclusions necessarily resulting. And the authors are 
equally careful, in dealing with the problems of causation, to indicate the in- 
completeness of the data and the difficulty of singling one cause out of many as 
most significant. Indeed, they are eager to point out that the hypotheses here 
advanced will require an enormous amount of empirical verification. 

Tentatively, the authors argue that, so far as the industries studied are con- 
cerned, unionism has had substantial impacts upon personal and interfirm dif- 
ferentials and slight impacts upon geographical, occupational, and interindustry 
differentials. Appraising the effects of unionization in terms of “the equilibrium 
wage structure which would exist in a perfectly competitive labor market,” the 
authors say, “ . . . one can make a strong case that unionism has at any rate 
not worsened the wage structure. We are inclined to be more venturesome than 
this, and to say that its net effect has been beneficial (pp. 193-94).” Increasing 
unionization appears to the authors to diminish interindustry differentials (p. 366) 
as manifested by the study of the various national economies. 

A great many challenging questions are raised throughout the book, particu- 
larly in Chapter 13. The present state of knowledge does not permit much more 
than purely speculative answers to these questions. But every scholar working 
in this field must at least be aware of the questions, if only to guard himself 
against precipitate and unwarranted generalizations. In their setting out the 
questions, in qualifying and circumscribing their appraisals and their @ priori 
judgments, as well as in the descriptive and historical accounts which they have 
given of wage developments in different industries and countries, the authors have 
rendered a notable service. It is to be hoped that they and others may use the 
hypotheses and the questions advanced in this book as points of departure in the 
quest for more certain knowledge about the evolution of wages. 

EMANUEL Stein, New York University 


Labor on the March. By Edward Levinson. Introduction by Walter P. Reuther. 
Foreword by James T. Farrell. New York: University Books, 1956. Pp. xxii, 
325. $3.50. 


Labor on the March, first published in 1938 (Harper & Brothers, New York), 
has been reissued, with an Introduction by Walter P. Reuther and a Foreword by 
James T. Farrell. Its republication serves both to recall in this year of A.F. of L. 
CIO unity the great upheaval of two decades ago when the CIO was born, and 
to honor Edward Levinson, its author, whose untimely death occurred almost a 
decade ago. The book relates in dramatic, witty, and fast-moving style the turbu- 
lent struggles and rapidly extemporized tactics that marked the rise of industrial 
unionism in rubber, automobiles, steel, and other mass industries between 1935 
and 1937. It describes the two-front war that the leaders—John L. Lewis, Sidney 
Hillman, Philip Murray, Walter Reuther, David Dubinsky, and a dozen others 
were pressing against the conservative craft unions and the embattled corporate 
employers. As newspaper reporter and battle-wise observer, Levinson gives 
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major emphasis to the daring, courage, imagination, and tactical genius of the 
new union leadership. The perspective of two intervening decades enables us to 
recognize the equal power labor had exerted in politics during the depression. 
Federal legislation, particularly the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-injunction Act and 
the Wagner National Labor Relations Act, enacted by 1935, had deprived employ- 
ers of so many legal weapons that collective bargaining in mass industries was a 
foregone conclusion once labor solidarity was demonstrated, and the feeble grasp 
of the A.F. of L. at the organizing helm had given way to firmer hands. Levin- 
son records the dramatic events which marked the accomplishment of both changes, 
long delayed because of the very nature of the American labor movement—its 
individualism, its loose structure, its shifting personnel, its sensitivity to the busi- 
ness cycle. A.F. of L. quietism could delay but not prevent the change. In the first 
quarter of the century experiments in the coal and garment industries, where 
employers were relatively weak, provided the textbook and leadership for industrial 
unionism in the big industries. These unions had focused their power on pro- 
tections on the job—shielding the worker from risks of arbitrary dismissal, wage 
and work discrimination, and loss of security from sickness, layoffs, and un- 
reasonable superannuation. Security in the quiet backwater of craft unionism, on 
the other hand, was primarily achieved by limiting the supply of workers; hence 
their textbooks gave no formulas for meeting the challenge of mass industries. 
After the thumping success of the CIO in 1935-1937, the international unions in 
other camps were caught up in the organizing momentum it had set in motion. 

Corporate managers also revolutionized their concepts and practices in indus- 
trial relations and accepted collective bargaining. With a flexibility much to their 
credit, employers now say they always wanted it that way. A writer in the Wall 
Street Journal (July 9, 1956) contrasts the treatment of strikers in Poland and in 
the United States in the summer of 1956: “In the ‘capitalistic’ United States no 
one even thought of challenging the righg of the steel workers to quit their jobs. 
. . . There was nothing to occasion anything but the most peaceful and formal 
picketing.” Nineteen-nineteen and 1937 are far, far away! Labor on the March 
vivifies for the student, as well as the general reader, the critical years in which 
new attitudes and institutions took root in the soil of industrial relations. It is 
one of the sources that scholars will find valuable when they set themselves to 
writing the labor history of the ‘thirties, ‘forties, and ’fifties. The Introduction and 
Foreword provide the rationale for republication and delightful memoirs of 
Eddie Levinson. 


Exinor Pancoast, Goucher College 


The Slave Systems of Greek and Roman Antiquity. By William L. Westermann. 
Philadelphia: The American Philosophical Society, 1955. Pp. 180. $3.00. 


“Throughout the entire book it has been a constant effort on my part,” wrote 
that eminent scholar of the graceful pen, “to look out of the windows of the slave 
structures as I have entered into them, upon the changing scenery of the Greek 
and Roman Mediterranean cultures in which they stood.” That traveler’s glance 
fascinates the reader. But Westermann’s scope is even broader. The work is not 
restricted to the Greek and Roman world. Backward and forward in time, millen- 
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nial perspectives open up: the one pointing to the past, the pre-Greek antiquity of 
the East; the other to the future, the stretch of Christian influence in the West, 
with slavery present in North America almost to the last. Westermann finally 
disposes of the legend that credited Christianity with initiating the removal of 
slavery from the Roman Empire of the Occident. A whole section is now devoted 
to the clinching of that argument. But as regards the pre-Greek world of Mesopo- 
tamia, he not only views it out of the Greek window but, in addition, all too 
often with Greek eyes. His appraisal of the Orient and its widely spread forms 
of debt bondage is occasionally marred by a narrow adherence to the Hellenic 
point of view. 

For twenty years Westermann’s study in the Pauly-Wissowa encyclopedia has 
ranked as the standard source on the subject of slavery in classical antiquity. The 
present book is a worthy successor. More than to any other quality, perhaps, 
Westermann owed his renown to exemplary accuracy in research combined with 
an eagerness to venture into those fields of moral hazard where controversial 
problems thrive. The new version has retained that freshness of touch, along with 
the precision. We find, for instance, the number of definite types of “known” 
manumissions slightly increased and brought up to date. Philosophical, cultural, 
and sociological problems abound. We encounter the local variants of Roman and 
Greek slavery; the intercultural differences between Greek and Hebrew slavery; 
the even broader distinction between Greek and pre-Greek (primarily Mesopo 
tamian and Pharaonic) slavery; the Serapis cults, which in their Eastern form 
implied the ownership of slaves by the god, whereas dedication of a slave to Se- 
rapis in its widely spread Greek cult meant freedom for the slave because Greek 
gods could own no slaves; the split in the Christian mentality on the subject of 
slavery; the fateful impact of the racial factor on North American slavery—each 
of these questions handled so as to give them their meed in the cultural history of 
mankind, On a number of points, the author speaks as the recognized authority, 
as on the Delphic manumission documents; on all points, as a scholar whose 
views carry weight. 

Westermann has added several chapters to the Pauly-Wissowa article; for the 
rest the present edition is a translation of that 1935 study with occasional elabora- 
tions that put recent research on record and incidentally raise questions of a gen 
eral order. Otherwise the structure is unchanged. Greek and Roman antiquity 
are dealt with separately, in five main parts: the Greek in its classical and Hellen- 
istic (mainly Egyptian) periods; the Roman in its republican and imperial—both 
Western and Eastern—periods. Over these thousand years a set of questions relat- 
ing to slaves are followed through with unpedantic consistency: sources of sup 
ply; absolute and proportionate numbers; use and employment; trade, piracy, and 
prices; legal and social status, particularly as to treatment and its deterioration 
or improvement in human terms. 

Of the five parts, only classical Greece and republican Rome are broadly un 
altered. To the classical Greek period, the Aramaic texts of the Hebrew settle 
ment of Elephantine on the Upper Nile (fifth century a.p.) have been added 
“as of unusual importance”; on republican Rome there are “numerous” new 
details and some of the conclusions have been revised, but no major changes are 
noticeable. The other parts, such as that on the eastern Mediterranean area after 
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the conquest of Egypt and southwestern Asia by Alexander the Great, have been 
“fully recast, and rewritten,” or at least, like that on the Roman imperial world 
in the three centuries after Christ, “greatly extended and deepened.” The section 
on the eastern provinces of the Roman Empire from Diocletian to Justinian is 
“entirely new as contrasted with the brief statements in the Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll 
treatment.” (I quote from the Preface, with its accurate indications.) Beside the 
new material on the role of Christianity two amplifications stand out. The one 
is the recent harvest of Ptolemaic papyri. With cautious elaboration the evidence 
for the overwhelming part played by free labor as against slavery in Hellenistic 
Egypt is convincingly developed. The other addition is the study of the leveling 
process three centuries later, when the gap between rural free tenants and slaves 
diminished over wide areas of the Roman Empire, and the two groups tended to 
merge in a more or less uniform condition of serfdom. 

The two decades that separate the two texts were a comparatively quiet span 
in the field of scholarship following upon an intellectual upheaval. The immense 
progress wrought by the early works of Eduard Meyer, Max Weber, and Michael 
Rostovtzeff was already reflected in the 1935 text; 1955 in the main registers merely 
confirmatory accretions. As a result, those basic insights that in 1935 announced 
the historiographical climate of the twentieth century as against that of the 
nineteenth now stand out as massive, abiding recognitions. 

In the first place, the alleged slave societies of the Old World have proved a mis- 
conception. Apart from the two centuries and a half when the Roman Jatifundia 
were fed from a torrent of war captives, neither Greece nor Rome ever possessed 
a labor system in which slavery was prevalent. In Greece, slavery was a late 
institution, chiefly domestic, nonagricultural; the employment of purchased slaves 
in some industrial crafts as well as in mining, and their earnings in other walks 
of life, benefited fifth- and fourth-century leisure-class incomes, not the pre- 
ponderantly peasant citizenry. Eventually, slavery declined in the wake of reced- 
ing prosperity in metropolitan Greece. Early Egypt knew slavery as little as early 
Greece. It remained a quite subordinate feature until Greek conquest gave it a 
wider scope among the Greek “‘sahibs” themselves. The crucial fact appears to 
be that (always with the important exception of the Roman plantations) free 
and unfree labor were never far apart in their earning capacities for the investor, 
whether he acted himself as the employer of his slaves, leased them out, or merely 
scooped their earnings. North American slavery, Westermann notes, was a 
recrudescence of Italian-Sicilian agricultural methods, with purchase instead of 
war as the source of labor supply and with bondage aggravated by racial dis- 
crimination that hit even the freedman—a trait unknown to any slave system of 
Mediterranean antiquity. 

In regard to Greece, Hellenism, and Rome the picture is clear, the facts well 
established, Yet slavery as a sociological and economic problem of man’s past 
history has not been brought nearer to final clarification. Indeed, a possible 
complication has been introduced by Westermann’s insistence on systematically 
contrasting Greek slavery with its western Asian variants, including such dependent 
labor not linked to land as the bonded debtor of the Code of Hammurabi or the 
Old Testament. To declare Greco-Roman—North American slavery the only true 
form of slavery, as Westermann does, is to reduce that word to a problematic 
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term, without any indication how it should be delimited, not only from serfdom, 
but also from bondage. The article of 1935 was silent on the issue; the 1955 ver- 
sion makes a sustained attempt at justifying the selection of the Hellenic model. 

Westermann emphatically maintains the view that pre-Greek societies never 
rose to the level of distinguishing between captives and slaves or to develop a 
concept of slavery that was indifferent to the slave’s origin, whether native or 
foreign. He credits the Greeks with a gift for juristic accuracy and stresses their 
complete readiness to acquire their compatriot for a slave, two statements equally 
open to doubt. Admittedly, he differentiates sharply between slavery and the 
serfdom that attaches a person to a piece of land; but that other boundary, where 
slavery shades off into debt bondage or other forms of bondage, is ignored. Greek- 
Roman and North American slavery is by implication taken as the “mature” form 
of the institution of dependent labor. But to a great part of that institution—the 
bonded free—it was hardly more than peripheral. That in some cases enslave- 
ment actually originated from default on debt hardly affects the essentials of the 
question. 

Thus, some of the general advances in method gained by Meyer and Rostovtzeff 
in the treatment of ancient societies may have been weakened by the preference 
accorded by Westermann to the legal concepts of classical Greece on the specific 
matter of slavery. Eduard Meyer insisted that Israelitic social history was analogous 
to that of other tribal societies, such as we should assume the Greeks and Romans 
to have originally established. Not East versus West, but kinship society versus 
state society were the poles between which the historians’ appraisal of the data 
should move. Westermann (largely unconsciously) revives the pre-Meyerian polar- 
ity, thereby restoring the precedence of geography over sociology in the discussion 
of the problems of slavery. This may have reacted upon his judgment on Greek 
economic history itself. For example, he interprets the Solonic crisis as resulting 
from the spread of “slavery” to Attica (always in the unqualified sense of that 
term), whereas the evidence rather supports the view that the calamity that Solon 
wished to rid—and succeeded in ridding—Attica of was debt bondage. 

Sut for the authority deservedly enjoyed by Westermann on the subject of 
slavery, an expression of such minor doubts, partly on secondary issues, would 
appear misplaced. His total accomplishment in the field stands alone as to range, 
candor, and reliability. In its revised form this nobly phrased classic on Greek 
and Roman slave systems offers a solid basis from which to proceed to that general 
survey of slavery and bondage in the Old World which we do not yet possess. 

Kare Poranyt, Columbia University 


The Human Element in Industrialization: a Hypothetical Case Study of Ecua- 
dorean Indians. By Beate R. Salz. Chicago: University of Chicago Research 
Center in Economic Development and Cultural Change, 1955. (Published as 
Volume IV, No. 1, Part 2, of Economic Development and Cultural Change.) 
Pp. ix, 265. 


This book represents a valuable addition to the small but growing literature on 
social and psychological aspects of economic development. 
The basic problem that Dr. Salz poses is simple although the solution is not. 
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Essentially, she asks: Given the known essentials of industrial production and 
the intention to industrialize, what are the factors for and against this change in 
a particular situation? 

Following an Introduction that states this central problem and presents some 
historical background, the four chapters of Part I are devoted to the somewhat 
“standard” economic conditions: resources, types of current economic organiza- 
tion, and the quantitative supply of labor. The heart of the book is presented in 
Part II, “Qualitative Aspects of Highland Indian Labor,” with chapters on edu- 
cation and skills, health, nonindustrial work organization and time orientations, 
and four chapters on Indian social organization and the relation of that organiza- 
tion to general Ecuadorean society. Chapters XIV and XV summarize the argu- 
ment and present the author’s conclusions. 

The case study is called “hypothetical,” in part because chief reliance was 
placed on published materials, supplemented by a brief and largely “impres- 
sionistic” visit by the author. More importantly, the study is hypothetical because 
the author asks, what would be the problems and results of the mutual adjustment 
of the industrial and nonindustrial systems? 

Putting the question in this way has several notable advantages. For example, 
the author attempts to make a rather detailed appraisal of transferable skills avail- 
able in the Indian population, an aspect of economic transition commonly neglected 
both in the scholarly literature and in the crude course of employment policies. 
Furthermore, the author explicitly raises questions concerning the adaptability of 
industrial organization to local economic and social conditions—a subject much 
too little explored in the available literature, which generally assumes that all or 
most of the adaptation is required of the nonindustrial system. 

With regard to the adaptation of industrial organization, the author’s orientation 
is explicitly short range, and she recognizes that easing and speeding the initial 
transition may have long-run unfavorable consequences for the persistence and 
especially for the expansion and technical efficiency of industrial production. Here 
there are several theoretical possibilities that the author does not systematically 
explore: (r) The essential productive efficiencies of industrialization may be 
achieved with various detailed modes of institutional and organizational struc- 
tures. Neither current theory nor systematic analysis of comparative empirical 
evidence permits us to say much on this question. (2) There may be alternative 
transitional sequences toward a fairly standard form of productive organization, 
each with differing “by-product” consequences for the speed, the acceptability, and 
the ultimate stability of the productive system. There are, however, strong indica- 
tions in comparative studies (to which the author makes too few references) 
that many of the organizational, including motivational, concessions to archaic 
systems tend to build in various inefficiencies and weaken many of the dynamic 
qualities commonly associated with industrialization. (3) On the other hand, it is 
possible to imagine situations where a deliberate choice is made to sacrifice some 





of the productivity of industrialization in order to preserve or achieve other values 
(for example, traditional kinship obligations, individual creativity, widespread 
participation in economic decisions, minimization of status differentials). Historical 
evidence, however, rather indicates that these options are more available after 
successful industrialization than before. 
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Apart from the question of her style, which is often heavy, my principal criti- 
cism of Dr. Salz’s analysis is her failure to present systematically what she regards 
as the institutional and organizational essentials of the industrial system. These 
are introduced casually, at scattered places. They are, as noted above, initially 
treated as “given,” although in subsequent discussion they are treated as problem- 
atical. For the social theory of economic development the book offers provocative 
problems but not propositions. 

Wivsert E. Moore, Princeton University 


MONEY AND BANKING 


English Bank Note Circulation, 1694-1954. By Emmanuel Coppieters. Foreword 
by R. G. Hawtrey. Louvain: Institute of Economic and Social Research. The 
Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1955. Pp. 171. Fr. belg. 125 or 8.50 guilders. 


Dr. Coppieters’ monograph contributes to the study of the English banking 
system’s evolution. By keeping his analysis narrowly focused on the story of 
English bank-note issues and related currency controversies, he provides a clean 
picture of a subject that is too often befogged in British economic history by larger 
issues. Thus while the discussion of both the note issues and the classical British 
currency controversies are available in the works of Clapham, Viner, Sayers, and 
others, Dr. Coppieters has avoided obvious repetition and has cut a niche for him- 
self by presenting English bank notes themselves as the main subject of his study. 

Was the gradual substitution of bank notes for coin in England due primarily 
to “legislative or administrative action”? It is shown that generally no clear-cut 
case can be made for either kind of action. Rather, the greater convenience of 
bank notes, together with their increased reliability as the English banking system 
matured, brought about, by custom and usage, their gradual adoption. Certain 
legislation was, however, important: for example, the suspension of specie pay- 
ments in 1797-1821 helped to make bank notes familiar; while the gradual 
development of the Bank of England as a true central bank, the restraints of the 
1844 Bank Act on the further growth of private bank-note issues, and the as 
cendancy of the joint-stock banks over the private banks of issue, acted finally to 
concentrate the English note issue in the hands of the Bank of England. 

The book contains many excellent features. The recognition of the inland-bill 
system (pp. 28-31) as an integral part of the money supply in the nineteenth 
century British financial system; the discussion (pp. 106-7) showing that the 
Exchequer bills in 1793 and 1811, together with the celebrated Treasury letters of 
1847, 1857, and 1866, represented in effect government assumption of central-bank 
responsibilities; the analysis (pp. 110-17) of the government currency schemes and 
the “fictional” convertibility of the Bank of England note in the period 1914 
1925—these represent valuable and, in part, original discussions. The statistical 
appendices will prove to be most useful, as they contain historical series, many 
put together from widespread sources, that are not easily available elsewher« 

The frequency of typographical errors in the book is unfortunate, but this is 
hardly the fault of Dr. Coppieters. On the other hand, certain shortcomings in 
the discussion may be usefully touched upon. 
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The years 1844~1914 are scantily treated: surely the gold and silver controver- 
sies of the 1870's and 1880's, together with the findings of the Royal Commission 
on Precious Metals of 1888, might have been included in this monograph. One 
of the author’s secondary conclusions is that the development of deposit banking 
and checks represented mainly an effort by the financial community to get around 
the restrictive provisions of the 1844 Bank Act (pp. 139-40). This is a widely 
held belief, but is certainly a questionable one—or so it seems to me. The London 
discount market and the inland-bill system developed hand in hand from the 1830's 
to the late 1860's or early 1870's, along with deposit banking and checking. The 
1844 Bank Act certainly had little success as a constraint upon the expansion of 
the total money supply during that period. It is one thing to point out this fact; 
it is quite another to say that the 1844 Act caused these developments. From 1848 
to 1853 deposit banking developed very rapidly during a period when gold was 
coming into Britain in embarrassing quantities and interest rates were at un- 
precedentedly low levels. Thus deposit-banking growth in this period was hardly 
a reaction to restrictive effects of the 1844 Bank Act. In the last third of the 
nineteenth century, the completion of the amalgamation movement and _ the 
branch-banking system brought great power to the joint-stock banks—but by 
then these banks and deposit banking were already the product of a considerable 
historical development antedating the 1844 Bank Act. Branch banking made 
the inland bill increasingly obsolete as an instrument of internal payment and 
credit creation, and of course the availability, after the coming of general limited 
liability in 1863, of suitable investment securities undermined the primacy of 
the inland bill as an earning asset. In the end checks and branch banking tri- 
umphed over both notes and bills, but it is difficult to see how primary responsibility 
for these developments can be attributed to the 1844 Bank Act any more than to 
a lag in gold production behind rising demand for monetary gold reserves or, for 
that matter, to the inflexibility of bills or to the dangers of transmitting notes as 
against checks. 

It is also difficult to believe that opposition to branch banking in England in the 
1820's was primarily due to the failure of John Law’s bank in France a century 
carlier (p. 88). And it is certainly misleading to say (p. 76) that the 1844 Bank 
Act “stabilized for the remainder of the [nineteenth] century the reserves of the 
Issue Department.” These reserves were subject to wide fluctuations, especially 
during periods of monetary pressure—although it is true that, perhaps partly be- 
cause of the 1844 Bank Act, the bank had larger gold reserves after 1844 than 
before. Finally, the discussion on the period 1925-1954 is somewhat sketchy, and 
the treatment of the formation and the importance of the Exchange Equalization 
Account is especially light. Nevertheless, Dr. Coppieters has written an informa- 
tive, provocative, and useful monograph that will be especially valuable to Ameri- 
can readers as a source book on the history of the English note issue. The book 
is in many respects a gold mine of information on this particular problem. 

J. R. T. Hucues, Purdue University 


Urban Mortgage Lending: Comparative Markets and Experience. By J. E. Morton. 
(Publication of the National Bureau of Economic Research, New York.) 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1956. Pp. xxi, 187. $4.00. 
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This study is about the changes in urban mortgage lending and the experience 
of various institutions with this investment medium. The emphasis is upon the 
changes and results of the past ten years, but significant comparisons are carried 
back as far as 1920. 

This sixth volume in the Bureau's series of studies } in urban mortgage financing 
summarizes the results of the previous five reports, compares the results by classes 
of financial institutions, and provides an over-all view of the mortgage investment 
market as it developed through 1953. The purpose of the beck is to study the 
comparative markets for nonfarm mortgages and the experience of major lending 
agencies over the period. This particular volume summarizes these facts as to 
changing markets and the lending experience for the institutions previously 
studied, and supplements these studies with similar analytical material for mutual 
savings banks. It analyzes the mortgage market as a whole by cross-institutional 
comparisons as to the supply and source of funds and as to comparative risk and 
loss experience. From this comparative study the lessons to be learned from the 
last thirty years are readily noted. 

The volume consists of five chapters and appendices, all replete with numerous 
(75) statistical tabulations and (10) charts. The text is organized under five 
headings: (1) Nonfarm Mortgage Debt, (2) Structure of Urban Mortgage 
Markets, (3) Structure of the Lending Industry, (4) Characteristics of Outstand 
ing Mortgages, and (5) Lending Experience. 

The study is important and timely. What has happened to the urban mortgage 
market and the institutions involved in urban mortgage lending no doubt already 
has predetermined the course of economic history for the future in a significant 
way, even as it has reshaped it for the present. Certainly the change in the 
structure of debt is one of the most significant financial shifts of our half century 
The substantial increase in our total debt, particularly the increase in the magnitude 
and proportion of the public debt, has been widely observed and frequently viewed 
with alarm. This volume is, however, about the sharp increase in the magnitude 
and proportion of a certain class of private debt, namely nonfarm mortgage debt. 
The facts as developed in this study afford a considerable basis for viewing this 
development with even more alarm. The increased prominence and importance 
of the urban mortgage as an investment fully justifies the specialized and compe 
tent research which this volume gives it. 

Based, as the study is, on reported statistics through the years 1950 and 1953 and 
the returns of special questionnaires reflecting years in the period 1946 to 1948, the 
results are now already history in this fast-moving area. There have been even 
more exaggerated developments in urban realty finance since 1953 than in the 
years covered in this study. Obviously all good things must end somewhere, even 
though the appetite of the economic analyst for recency and currency in statistics 
may well be the exception to the economic principle of satiability. In the instance 
of this study, however, the reader may well assume that the relationships and 


1 The Bureau's earlier studies in this field are: R. J. Saulnier, Urban Mortgage Lending by 
Life Insurance Companies; Miles L. Colean, The Impact of Government on Real Estate Finance 
in the United States; Ernest M. Fisher, Urban Real Estate Markets: Characteristics and Financing 
C. Lowell Harriss, History and Policies of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation; Car\ F. Behrens, 
Commerical Bank Activities in Urban Mortgage Financing. 
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trends indicated to 1953 continue through 1956, only more so. In any case, when 
the history of this recent splurge in credit-induced home buying and accelerated 
building is written, this volume, and the five which it summarizes, will provide 
a most convenient and reliable factual basis for critical appraisal. 

The broad social as well as enterprise significance of the growth, magnitude, and 
structure of private debt with special reference to urban realty is well summarized 
and emphasized in an eleven-page Introduction by the Director of the Institute’s 
Financial Research Program. The reader who is allergic to statistics will, more- 
over, find the summary most compatible as well as helpful. In fact, so convincing 
is the summary that nothing less than an early up-dating of the facts is at once 
in order. A more courageous and confident appraisal of the impact of this new 
era of available realty credit than is offered in this volume might then follow. 

The main body and basis of this study are statistical in character, as might and 
should be expected. The author seldom departs from an analysis of what he and 
the authors of the preceding studies have set forth in good statistical tradition. 
Observations and conclusions with respect to the statistical results seem generally 
on the side of understatements, although this impression may be limited to those 
who are familiar with more recent developments. The great mass of well-organ- 
ized and substantially digested statistical facts summarized in this study provide a 
basis for the thoughtful and informed student of economic change to question 
with concern how the next chapter in the story of socialized credit will read. The 
facts presented in this study and its supporting studies serve well to keep such 
projections within bounds. The facts as presented do, however, unavoidably in- 
vite consideration of the broader implications of a major institutional revolution. 

This study affords the best available collection of facts as to the impact on both 
the demand and the supply side of the realty-lending equation. The changed 
political economy of the period has certainly and significantly altered the economic 
facts of life for both borrower and lender. Thus, as the author well observes, the 
problem of investment analysis now has become less one of judging the risk 
quality of individual mortgages than one of adjustment of lending practice to the 
loan insurance and guaranty requirements of the Federal government. The lend- 
ing institution, therefore, may appear to have become, in this respect, a sort of 
bookkeeping-implemented financial midwife with less and less responsibility for 
the selection and assumption of business risks. For those so viewing the scene, 
the recent resurgence of conventional lending meets with approval. The institu- 
tional arrangements by which the risks inherent in mortgage loans are socialized 
and funds made widely available, as set forth in this study, may well be a pattern 
and even by design the opening wedge for wider application. As an opening 
wedge there could hardly have been selected a more noble purpose than the 
propagation of widespread home ownership. 

The information presented in this volume affords more reason for concern 
than it does reason for gratification if one is at all sensitive to the broader implica- 
tions and direction being given economic evolution. The study notes the substan- 
tial increase in nonfarm mortgage debt from 28.1 per cent of private long-term 
debt in 1920 to 54.7 per cent in 1953, and the increase in the proportion of mort- 
gage debt secured by one- to four-family structures from 50 per cent in 1925 to 
70 per cent in 1953. Financial institutions are holding an increased proportion 
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of this increased nonfarm mortgage debt; in 1920 they held 50 per cent of the 
total, in 1953 nearly 80 per cent. 

The supply side of the mortgage market absorbs three chapters of this study. 
Among the indications considered most important is the extent to which mort- 
gage loans have been made with Federal insurance or guarantees; this is now in 
excess of 40 per cent. Important among the other significant changes in lending 
practices are (1) the wide use of full-amortization loans, (2) the greatly-lengthened 
term of the loan, arid (3) the higher ratio of mortgage debt to value. From the 
study of the comparative significance of various factors affecting lending experi- 
ence it is concluded that the phase of the business cycle in which the loan origi- 
nated was the most important. The implications of this conclusion as to the 





great volume of recent loans, on the terms and conditions now in vogue, can 
hardly escape us. 

When the economic historian of the future recites what has happened in this 
segment of our economy, this volume should afford a most certain and convenient 
guide as to why it happened. , 

Hersert B. Dorau, New York University 


Settecento anni fa: il ritorno ail’oro nell’Occidente duecentesco. By Roberto Saba 
tino Lopez. (Quaderni della Rivista storica italiana, No. 4.) Naples: Edizioni 
Scientifiche Italiane, 1955. Pp. g1. L. 700. 


Gold has not always been the most widely accepted international standard of 
value. Robert Lopez’s adventurous survey of all the monetary systems from 
China to Spain in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries indicates that silver was 
preferred in many countries. The slight demand for gold for monetary uses 
was one reason for its decline in the mid-thirteenth century to less than 8.5 times 
the value of silver. Although gold coins added to the prestige of the sovereign who 
minted them in unadulterated form, they were looked on with suspicion by 
merchants in many parts of both East and West. 

Henri Pirenne and Marc Bloch have made familiar the idea that gold coinage 
is a symptom of commercial advance and economic prosperity, whereas the lack 
of gold coinage is a symptom of economic decline or stagnation. Such a general 
ization is not supported by Lopez’s findings. He has elsewhere combated the 
“Pirenne thesis” concerning the economic life of the Carolingian empire and the 
significance of its coinage of silver. In the present study, conceived on the seven 
hundredth anniversary of 1252, Lopez is analyzing the other end of the swing, 
the return of gold. He examines first the dates and characteristics of the new gold 
coins and credits Genoa, not Florence, with minting in 1252 the genovino, the 
first gold coin of the weight and fineness that was later made famous by the florin 
and the ducat. From a skillful combination of numismatic evidence with that 
from chronicles and notarial documents, Lopez demonstrates, quite convincingly, 
I think, that Genoa as well as Florence began to coin gold in substantial quantity 
in 1252. Since the first florin was minted late in the year, in November, it seems 
likely that the genovino was minted first; but that point, on which the claim for 
Genoese priority in this innovation largely rests, does not seem to me firmly 
established. The weight at which the new gold coin was issued, 3.5 grams, is 
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explained by an analysis of the Neapolitan-Sicilian coinage. The genovino and the 
florin were almost the same weight as the Neapolitan money of account, the soldo 
di tari, and the curious denominations of the Genoese series of gold coins are 
explained by the subdivision of the soldo into four tart. But Lopez’s argument 
here seems to me to be weakened by the fact that the soldo di tari did not have the 
same value as the genovino or florin; it represented less fine gold. Although the 
Neapolitan-Sicilian gold coins furnish important elements in the system of events 
leading to the acceptance of the florin, I feel that some links in the chain are 
still missing, and am happy that Lopez cheerfully and frequently admits in han- 
dling this theme that he has tackled a subject in which some things may be 
demonstrated but others only conjectured. 

The argument for the priority of the genovino over the florin is buttressed by 
an analysis of the general commercial situation in Genoa in the mid-thirteenth 
century and the specific state of the business cycle in 1252. This analysis of a 
thirteenth-century business cycle done by a master of Genoese economic history 
is of more general economic interest than the question of priority. Why coin gold? 
Lopez suggests two closely connected answers. First, the balance of trade with 
the Levant was favorable to Genoa. Unlike the Venetians, the Genoese exported 
so much cloth that they had no need to send bullion to pay for purchases in the 
East. But they were receiving gold bullion in substantial quantity from North 
Africa. The arrival of Senegalese gold was one of the reasons why the bimetallic 
ratio had gone down to 8.5:1. What to do with the gold? Second, the need for 
an expansion of the circulating medium became intense during the vigorous 
upswing of the business cycle that occurred in Genoa between 1248 and 1255. In 
the boom supported by the war against the Ghibellines, Saint Louis’ expenditures 
for his crusade, and the expansion of the textile industry, there was an expansion 
of banking and of the many kinds of commercial paper then in use. In this 
situation an increase in the coinage would ease the situation for the bankers. If 
gold coins could be launched into circulation in Genoa and elsewhere in the West, 
that would put to use the bullion piling up from the African trade and make it 
easier for the bankers to meet their obligations. At the center of the financial 
operations in both Genoa and Tuscany was the Gran Tavola dei Bonsignori; 
and Lopez with difficulty restrains himself from hailing one of its representatives 
at Genoa—Guglielmo Leccacorvo—as the man responsible for the new coinage 
that won acceptance and turned Europe toward the gold standard. 

Frepertc C, Lane, The Johns Hopkins University 


Der Bancho Publico zu Nurnberg. By Rudolf Fuchs. (Nirnberger Abhandlungen 
zu den Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaften, Heft 6.) Berlin: Duncker & 
Humblot, 1955. Pp. 86. DM 6.60. 


The monograph under review deals with a public deposit bank founded in 
Niirnberg in 1621 and modeled after the famous Bank of Hamburg. Although 
the bank existed up to 1827, the presentation carries only to 1675. ‘The material 
has been treated before, but the rewriting of the bank’s early history from a 
modern point of view and from the primary records appeared feasible to the 
author. 
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The historical sketch is supplemented by a description of the bank’s operations, 
which aimed at protecting the city’s merchants against the disastrous contemporary 
coin deterioration. It contains information that interests the business historian, 
for example, material on accounting. In the last chapter the author explains why 
the Niirnberg bank was so much less successful than its Hamburg counterpart. 
The reasons were geographical, commercial, and political. 

The author understands his topic; the presentation appears to be reliable and 
will interest the student of early banking history. 

Fritz Repiicu, Harvard University 


NATIONAL ECONOMICS 


History of American Technology. By John W. Oliver. New York: Ronald Press, 
1956. Pp. x, 676. $6.50. 


This comprehensive history of American technology has been awaited for some 
years. The effort behind its production was intensive. Its coverage is well-nigh 
encyclopedic. It is, almost necessarily, a survey based upon existing writings rather 
than upon data newly discovered in the sources. In his treatment of the period 
since the Civil War the author makes his greatest use of contemporary materials 
and for that reason, among others, this is the best part of the book. He is most at 
home in describing the rise of the steel, oil, aluminum, canning, and other 
industries that touched Pittsburgh. 

Indeed, Mr. Oliver demonstrates two great enthusiasms. One is for Pittsburgh 
and her contributions to our technology. The other, and much the greater, is 
for the United States of America. His feelings of patriotic pride occasionally get 
in the way of clear thinking. He maintains a commendable awareness of European 
achievement but his comparisons consistently flatter the American. He endows 
the American with qualities of ingenuity which the European is distinctly loath to 
admit were at all peculiar to us. He does not pay sufficient attention to troubles 
and failures along the road to success. 

The book is divided into four large chronological sections and into brief topical 
chapters within these sections. Stull further subdivisions are used within the chap 
ters. Inside this admirable framework technological processes and new develop 
ments are described competently and understandably. 

Although Mr. Oliver does not pay much attention to the relationship of tech 
nology and the economics of production, he is continuously concerned with the 
relationship of technology and science. He even outlines the scientific interests 
of the founding fathers, but by stressing their aspirations rather than their 
achievements, he tends to magnify the extent to which early science did influence 
technology. This obscures the significance of the real advances that were later 
made in the applications of science. Despite much attention to this question, it 
is never satisfactorily answered. 

Perhaps evaluation is the most serious problem that confronted Mr. Oliver. In 
this he is certainly weakest in the period before 1815. There, more than elsewhere, 
his dates, spelling, and facts are too often in error, but, more important, his inter 
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pretations may prove difficult to maintain. For example, it is not true that the 
scientifically inclined colonials carried on extensive correspondence with Newton 
and Galileo, but it is still less true that they “were the equal of those [scientists] 
found in any country on the globe.” He tends to make much use of the sub- 
jective estimates of recent authors even in his treatment of the nineteenth century. 
For the middle and late nineteenth century he relies—perhaps too heavily—upon 
the accolades offered for American products at international expositions. It is 
only for the most recent period that he makes effective use of comparative statistics 
to document the significance of specific technological changes. It is unfortunate 
that this technique is not more used, but that is not altogether the author’s fault 
—the statistics are much more readily available for the recent period. 

It will be easy enough for specialists in particular phases of the history of 
American technology to find shortcomings in Mr. Oliver’s work. More general 
readers may complain of too much cataloguing and too many trite tags—too many 
“fathers” of this or that development. The magnitude of his effort should, how- 
ever, disarm much of the criticism. The range of coverage from Jamestown tools 
to “piggy-back” freight carriage and automation is truly impressive. No one else 
has been able to fit so many facets of the development of technology in America 
into a reasonable pattern of organization. Moreover, the major theme of Mr. 
Oliver’s story is certainly a noble one and one that cannot be easily disavowed. He 
asserts that the American accomplishment in harnessing the forces of nature to 
man’s own use through advances in technology represents the most distinctive 
characteristic of our civilization. This book should serve not only as a text but as 
an aid to all whose paths of thought cross this broad and increasingly cultivated 
field. 

Brooke Hinpie, New York University 


An Economic History of England: the 18th Century. By T. S. Ashton. London: 
Methuen; New York: Barnes and Noble, 1955. Pp. vi, 257. 18s. 


Professor Ashton’s book is the first of five volumes to be written by members 
of the faculty of the London School of Economics and Political Science. The aim 
of this series is to provide a survey of English economic history from the early 
Middle Ages to the present day. Its chief object: “to find answers (partial and 
provisional as they must be) to the questions economists ask, or should ask, of 
the past.” In these circumstances it is fortunate that the first volume to appear 
should be concerned with the great, and often controversial, happenings ot the 
eighteenth century; and doubly fortunate that it should be the work of such an 
eminent economic historian as Professor Ashton. 

In describing the fundamental changes taking place in population, agriculture, 
manufacture, trade, transportation, finance, and labor conditions, the present 
work follows a conventional pattern. The treatment, however, is far from conven- 
tional. In fact, while there is much that is familiar in this book, there is nothing 
that can be taken for granted. We are repeatedly made aware of this as the 
author unfolds his story. Thus (p. 112), when Professor Ashton deals with the 
transmutation of circulating into fixed capital, he tells us that “the process is at 
the centre of what is called the industrial revolution.” With similar effect (p. 105) 
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he stresses that the progress of invention arose out of a much closer union of in 
ventive skill and business capacity than might generally be supposed. Other his 
torians might present different accounts of English society in the eighteenth cen- 
tury; they could hardly hope to excel such profound learning, literary skill, and 
serenity. Few of us could hope to be able to sharpen our texts with the use of statis- 
tical data as Ashton does. Fewer still could write an account so penetratingly 
critical yet so devoid of rancor. 

Above all, this volume is an economic narrative, unashamedly viewing the past 
through “the narrow window of the economic historian.” Thus (p. 127), “There 
is no need to look to extraneous forces for explanation of the growth of manu 
facture: it is to be found in the economic processes discussed above, which led to 
a lowering of costs and an extension of demand, not only of the rich and the state, 
but of ordinary men and women.” Yet narrow as the view is, it reveals the in- 
tense diversity as well as the continuity of eighteenth-century economic life. This 
work also reveals the author’s deep belief in the importance of the individual. 
At no time does Professor Ashton attempt to conceal his admiration for the liberal 
views of his master, Adam Smith. And like Smith he emerges with conclusions 
that are optimistic without being utopian. 

In a work of such brilliance it almost seems an act of ingratitude to raise any 
objections at all. Yet we must confess our misgivings on two main points. The 
first concerns the importance attached by Professor Ashton to movements in the 
rate of interest. The stress placed by him on the rate of interest leaves one with 
an uneasy feeling that the author has placed undue emphasis upon one aspect of 
economic development. Would it be unjust to suggest that in assigning the key role 
to changes in the rate of interest he has overlooked the fact that the rate of net 
profit earned by eighteenth-century houses might have been sufficiently extensive 
to make fluctuations in the rate of interest of little importance in the policy-making 
decisions of many firms? (Incidentally, while there are many references to “In 
terest” in the index there are none to “Profits.”) Certain sections of the economy, 
no doubt, were influenced by changes in the bank rate; but to suggest that these 
changes had the same impact on all sectors of the economy—and in particular 
that they governed capital accumulation and investment—will strike some readers 
as going too far. 

The second point would seem to lie at the center of the discussion that the 
publication of this History is bound to arouse: namely, whether the “narrow 
window” employed here will enable us to appreciate the complex nature of his- 
torical change. Professor Ashton’s approach is that of an economist, concerned 
to record and interpret strictly economic developments; and this he has done 
exceedingly well. The question is whether these developments can be appraised 
satisfactorily outside the social structure in which they took place, particularly if 
they are divorced from the political and social ideas of the time. Indeed, if there 
is one service this volume renders, it is to reveal the need for a re-examination of 
the boundaries of economic history. Professor Ashton would be the last person to 
suggest that his approach is the approach to economic history. What he has done 
is to set us a standard of scholarship and learning that we can aspire to in our own 
attempts to answer the riddle of the past. 

W. Wooprurr, The University of Illinois 
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Comparauve Economic Development. By Ralph H. Blodgett and Donald L. 
Kemmerer. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. x, 557. 
$6.00. 


The Preface to this book announces that this is a text designed for a course com- 
bining elements of economic history and comparative systems, an elementary orien- 
tation course for first- or second-year students. The authors have aimed at simple 
and concrete statement, with an approach “more factual and historical than it is 
economic.” Their hope is to show “how the geography, the resources, the history, 
and the economic problems faced by each of four nations determined to some 
degree the type of economy. . . .” A concluding chapter undertakes a comparison 
of the success of the several economies, yet indicates limitations in such measure- 
ment. “Demonstrating all these facts to the student,” it is suggested, “should help 
to make him more understanding of the rest of the world, more patient and 
willing to let time rather than the heavy hand of force resolve national differ- 
ences. ...° 

The volume is divided into four parts; one each on economic development in 
the United States, Great Gritain, Soviet Russia, and Germany. The first two 
parts are by Kemmerer, the last two by Blodgett. For each of the national 
economies there is a comparable topic sequence starting with a chapter on area, 
population, and resources, and continuing with others describing organization 
and development in such fields as agriculture, transportation, manufacturing, 
finance, and commerce. Within each chapter the arrangement is generally chrono- 
logical. Some familiar topics are severely compressed, for example, Great Britain’s 
industrial revolution to 1914 is covered in three pages (pp. 172 ff.). The material 
likely to be less familiar to American college students is developed more fully. 
The parts on Russia and Germany are each about twenty-five pages longer than 
those on the United States and England, and they include more descriptive and 
comparative detail, as well as material on such issues as worker incentives and 
national income. Each of the four parts could stand on its own as a concise 
economic history. 

Organization of the content on each economy in a separate part contributes to 
the effectiveness of narrative and historical description. Chapters on_ political 
economy, which bring each of these parts to a conclusion, also provide institutional 
settings. The several comparable chapters on each topic, such as agriculture, manu- 
facturing, and transportation, are tied together by suggestive comparisons. Thus, in 
the chapter on transportation in Russia, there are statistics on railroads, waterways, 
and highways in the United States. An economist, reading the volume, is likely 
to start making notes under such topic headings as agriculture, transportation, or 
manufacturing, collecting data from the several separate parts of the book. 
Possibly topical organization of the material would be more fruitful for the 
student of economics or economic development, but this would probably not be 
practical at the under-class level for which this text is designed. 

The authors have succeeded in presenting their material in a straightforward, 
lucid style. In most chapters a few concrete problems of public policy are brought 
into focus and alternative measures are outlined. The questions at the end of each 
chapter are thought-provoking and utilize the material effectively. 

The basic premise of the authors, that a text need be factual and historical in 
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order to be elementary, is usually accepted by our colleagues, but perhaps it should 
be questioned. This premise leads the authors into the dilemma of trying to pre 
sent an evaluation of policy before the student has developed criteria for evaluation. 
As a consequence there are some passages which might appear to the freshman 
student as presenting “sound doctrine” to be learned. This might be true in the 
case of the excellent, concise comment on the interest-rate policy in the United 
States after World War II. From the text it is obvious to all that the postwar 
credit expansion and price rise were accentuated by the public policy of maintain- 
ing a low interest rate (p. 82). Although experts will differ in their recommenda- 
tions on central bank policy, yet the trained economist will realize that under 
circumstances other than those after World War II this same policy on the in- 
terest rate might not be at all harmful. The freshman, however, not recognizing 
this converse proposition, may conclude that a policy aimed at maintaining low 
interest rates is always bad. It is hard to see how the authors could overcome this 
pedagogical difficulty without introducing more economic analysis. 

The availability of this volume should lead to added instruction in economic 
history at the under-class level and should contribute toward furtherance of the 
promising trend toward comparative study of economic history as past experience 
in economic development. 

Tueopore F. Marsurc, Hamline University 


The Soviet Economy during the Plan Era. The Soviet Price System. Soviet Prices 
of Producers Goods. Three volumes by Naum Jasny. (Stanford University 
Food Research Institute, Misc. Publications 11A, 11B, 11C.) Stanford: Univer- 
sity Press, 1951, 1951, 1952. Pp. xi, 116; ix, 179; vil, 180. Paper, $2.00 each. 


There is fair agreement among students of the Soviet economy that the offi 
cial national-income series greatly exaggerates the real rate of growth. Dr. 
Jasny’s trilogy, published five years ago, is one of a number of efforts by Western 
scholars to produce a more satisfactory index of the rate of growth. A central 
problem in these efforts has been the selection of an appropriate method of 
weighting the contribution to the national product of the individual sectors of the 
economy. It is widely believed that Soviet prices during the plan era (after 1930) 
did not reflect relative scarcities adequately and therefore cannot serve as the 
basis of a weighting system. To avoid the pitfalls of Soviet prices, one method of 
calculating Soviet national income used the prices of a market-economy country 
such as the United States (Colin Clark, Julius Wyler). Another method used 
Soviet current prices but adjusted them in a way designed to bring them into 
closer accord with real factor costs (Abram Bergson). Dr. Jasny abjured the use 
of either foreign prices or Soviet plan-period prices and chose instead Sovict 
prices of a pre-plan year. 

One of Dr. Jasny’s principal objectives was to establish statistically that the s« 
called “unchangeable prices” of the crop year 1926-1927, which were used for 
weighting the official index, were not in fact the prices of that year but were in 
effect steadily raised during the ‘thirties. To demonstrate that the Soviet claims 
are exaggerated even in their own terms, he chose the actual prices of 1926-1927 
for weighting his index. The striking difference between his and the official index 
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is offered as evidence of the extent to which the “unchangeable prices” were in- 
flated. Dr. Jasny’s index rises from 100 in 1928 to 213 in 1937, and roughly 240 in 
1948, while the official index stands at 385 in 1937 and 572 in 1948. 

Since the publication of the trilogy several detailed studies of individual sec- 
tors of the economy have appeared. A study of real wages (Janet Chapman) 
produced results very close to Dr. Jasny’s. On the other hand, studies of minerals 
consumption, freight transportation, and industrial production (Shimkin and 
Grossman, Blackman, Hodgman) suggest that Dr. Jasny’s industrial production 
index shows too low a rate of growth. This is rather surprising, since the author 
points out certain defects in the 1926-1927 price pattern that should have given 
his index an upward rather than a downward bias. Moreover, the use of base 
year price weights tends to yield a high rate of growth in an economy undergoing 
rapid industrialization. The explanation is perhaps to be found in the incom- 
pleteness of the Soviet price data. Dr. Jasny amassed a tremendous body of detailed 
price data, but large gaps in information made it difficult to construct many price 
series for comparable products. If his price indexes overstate the actual rise in 
industrial prices, his results would understate the rate of growth of industrial 
production, 

When the problem is to compare outputs over a range of years, a fair case can be 
made for the use of base-year price weights. The author, however, also used 
1926-1927 prices to estimate the allocation of national product by end use in 1937, 
1940, and 1948. He found that in those three years the shares of the net national 
product going to the armed forces and to net investment were at the high level of 
48 per cent, 55 per cent, and 59 per cent (as amended in an errata sheet circulated 
after publication); the share of consumption was correspondingly low. These 
findings may be interpreted as saying in effect: “If the investment and military 
outlays in 1937 are valued at the high prices of 1926-1927, they would amount 
to 48 per cent of the national product.” Dr. Jasny grants that “ the 1926-1927 pat- 
tern of price relationships is not a good yardstick for the breakdown of the net 
national product into its components in 1937, 1940, or 1948,” presumably because 
1926-1927 prices assign too great a weight to such items as machinery and arma- 
ments. Thus, later studies of the allocation of the national product in adjusted 
current rubles (Bergson and Heymann) show a much smaller share of national 
income going to investment and military expenditures. 

The study must be read in the light of the author’s repeated cautions that his 
estimates are far from precise but acceptable only as to order of magnitude. The 
incompleteness and ambiguity of the Soviet data, and the heroic proportions of 
the task that the author set for himself, made it necessary to employ many 
arbitrary assumptions and rough estimates. The reader, therefore, often finds 
himself without independent evidence with which to evaluate the author’s judg 
ments. For example, a serious theoretical and practical problem is the assignment 
of weights to products that were not produced in the USSR in 1926-1927, and 
for which no actual 1926-1927 prices are available. The method used in the 
official index for coping with this problem is the prime source of bias in that 
index. The author’s approach is to estimate for these products “prices which are in 
line with the prices of then-existing items on the basis of input of direct and in- 
direct labor.” Unfortunately the details of this difficult computation are not 
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presented. Nevertheless, to reach his final results Dr. Jasny assembled and ana 
lyzed an impressive body of detailed data, and his trilogy has been of great use 
to many research workers. 

Josepu S. Berwiner, Syracuse University 


History of the American Economy. By Ross M. Robertson. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace & Company. Pp. xiv, 593. $8.00. 

“Why must the Federal government intervene so extensively in economic life?” 
The answers to this question and other vital ones persistently asked of economists 
today, according to the author in his preparatory statement, “lie in the entire 
history of the American economy” and “form the central theme of this book.” We 
are informed that the book has been designed for beginning students in economics 
and business, even for those without prior acquaintance with economics; that 
“the framework of economic analysis” has been used throughout “to elucidate the 
historical narrative”; and that more emphasis has been placed “on economic 
principles than is customary in economic histories.” 

The author has carried out these promises faithfully, effectively, and inter 
estingly. The style is excellent. The framework of economic analysis is skillfully 
employed. The sequences of cause and effect are portrayed without recourse to 
mass factual presentations. The pitfalls of pedantry have been well avoided. 

The treatment of the colonial period is a model of brevity and sufficiency in 
an introductory text. It adheres to the economic elements, but clearly without 
prejudice to the social significance of other forces. This is an economic history, 
not an economic interpretation of history. The American colonial economy is por 
trayed as a dependent segment of developing Western capitalism; but at the same 
time there are revealed the emerging factors that are destined to make America it 
self eventually another primary center of the dynamics of Western capitalism. 

Part 2 deals with the process of internal unification, from 1789 to 1860, and the 
creation of the extensive internal free-trade area. The period is dominated by the 
pioneer; substantive activities center in land acquisition, agriculture, banking, and 
internal improvements. Toward the end of the period the growth of the factory 
system and the building of railroads brought the Western farmer into a com 
plementary position with the Eastern manufacturer and trader and, combined 
with the slavery controversy, resulted in the divergence of interests of the two 
great American agricultural sections. Certain far-reaching problems emerge during 
this period—the conflict between employer and employee, economic instability, 
banking panics, and corporate abuses. 

Part 3 carries the record from 1860 to 1920. These were years of rapid develop 
ment and change that altered the relative positions of agriculture, trade, and 
manufacture, of rural and urban dwellers, of employer and employee. 

The book ends with Part 4, which covers 1920 to the present. In this part empha 
sis is placed upon the dominance of manufacturing in our entire economic system, 
government 


+ 
in American economic life. The last has resulted chiefly from the strains and 


the new scientific industrial revolution, and the rising authority of 


pressures that have developed between economic groups in our historical process 
So far so good; but this last section seems lacking in sufficient attention to the 
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emergence of America as the dominant center of the dynamics of Western 
capitalism and its consequent altered world position. 

The treatment is topical throughout the book, but the handling of topics is so 
well integrated that the continuity of the whole of American economic develop- 
ment is well maintained. 

Mixton S. Heatu, University of North Carolina 


Villes et campagnes: civilisation urbaine et civilisation rurale en France. Edited 
by Georges Friedmann. (Bibliothéque Générale de Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, VI* Section.) Paris: A. Colin, 1953. Pp. xxiv, 480. Frs. 1,200. 


The interrelationship between urban and rural “civilizations” in France is a 
remarkably broad, complex, and amorphous subject. When sixty French social 
scientists and historians spend a week examining that subject, the record of their 
discussions is likely to be sprawling and diffuse; but it is likely to be enlightening 
and stimulating as well. All of these qualities mark the volume under review. 
They confront the reviewer with a baffling problem; for a fair analysis and 
synthesis of the views of sixty experts (and Frenchmen, at that) are almost un- 
attainable. 

One thing does emerge clearly from the discussions at this “Second Sociological 
Weck” in 1951: the compartmentalization of knowlelge is probably even greater 
in France than in the United States. Eminent representatives of a half-dozen dis- 
ciplines met and talked together, but each group was inclined to think and re- 
act in its own special way. The economists generalized, while the geographers kept 
stressing diversity; the historians had difficulty getting out of the nineteenth 
century, and the sociologists wrestled with problems of terminology and classifi- 
cation. There seemed to be a tendency, too, for each speaker to strike off up the 
mountain or foothill of his own research project, leaving the other panel members 
to ruminate in the valley and to plan their own future one-man expeditions. No 
doubt the participants listened to each other, yet they rarely converged on a central 
issue in an effort to bring their varied knowledge to bear on that precise issue. 
Such is the common fate of conferences of this sort, on both sides of the Atlantic. 

The discussions also seem to suggest that French social scientists know more 
about rural France than about the cities. It is true that the volume contains some 
lengthy and rather technical! analyses in the field of urban or suburban sociology, 
but the general discussions tended to center around examples taken from the 
countryside. As the editor puts it, “The permanence of the rural milieu is one of 
the distinctive characteristics of social realities in France.” 

The conference arrived at no clear-cut conclusions, nor was it intended to do 
so. On none of the topics discussed was a consensus reached, or sought; no blue 
print for a future program of research emerged from the meeting. The organizers 
simply aimed to bring together some of France’s ablest scholars (along with a 
handful of foreign visitors) in the hope that their ideas might rub off on one 
another. No doubt a fair amount of this happened. For the reader, certain sessions 
seem especially provocative; men such as Sauvy, Chevalier, Labrousse, Duveau, 
Sorre have a knack for suggesting general problems that will intrigue specialists 
in all the social sciences. Can the Third Republic be explained by the “urban- 
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rural synthesis” that it achieved? Has a peasant class ever existed in France, and 
if so, what has happened to it? Can one detect an emerging set of rural classes 
analogous to those of urban France? Should the goal be to “ruralize the cities and 
urbanize the countryside,” or would this process end by “suburbanizing every- 
thing”? Is France’s real need, rather, to “ruralize the countryside” by consciously 
seeking to give it a character of its own? 

This book is not likely to answer many questions about contemporary France. 
Its value for most readers will be that it raises a good many questions and offers 
a scattered assortment of useful nuggets in the way of both information and 
ideas. 

Gorpon Waricut, University of Oregon 


Studi di storia economica (secoli xiii-xiv-xv). By Armando Sapori; 3d ed.; 2 
vols. Florence: G. C. Sansoni, 1955. Pp. xxxii, 652; 653-1368. L. 8,000. 

Le marchand italien au moyen dge: conférences et bibliographie. By Armando 
Sapori. (Affaires et gens d'affaires, I. Centre de Recherches Historiques. Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes, VI® Section.) Paris: A. Colin, 1952. Pp. Ixx, 126. 
Frs, 750. 


Armando Sapori has devoted his lifetime to the study of medieval economic 
history, and the two volumes of studies that have now been published in a third 
enlarged edition bear witness to his diligence and learning. Included in this new 
edition are 38 articles written over a period of thirty years on various aspects of 
his field of study. Sapori’s major interest has been the Tuscan mercantile com 
panies, and Section III of the Studi comprises some 12 articles on these societies: 
their internal composition, activities, and importance. The first section embraces 
such topics as the problems of usury and interest, the doctrine of the “just price,” 
real-estate values in trecento Florence, medieval “social security,” and the culture 
of the Italian mercantile class. Some of the most important articles in this section 
concern the value and reliability of the sources of medieval economic history 
utilized in his work. In contrast to these specialized studies, Section II is com 
posed of more general articles that trace the important economic trends and 
developments that characterized late-medieval Italy. Three articles of particular 
significance in this group are devoted to the structure of medieval international 
commerce and the European economic “renaissance.” 

In his article on the culture of the Italian merchant (pp. 53-54), Sapori refers to 
Sombart’s concept of medieval merchants as “uomini di piccoli affari,” who were 
fundamentally artisans in their activities and mentality. The unifying theme in this 
collection of articles is Sapori’s effort to refute this concept and to portray the 
Italian merchant of this period as a legitimate prototype of the modern capitalist 
entrepreneur. Emphasizing the intelligence, astuteness, and skill of the Italians en- 
gaged in international commerce, Sapori also describes their economic system as 
one which, in its complexity and technical development, does not suffer by com- 
parison with the capitalist economy of later centuries. 

The most cursory survey of this magisterial work will indicate its basic im- 
portance for the student of medieval economic history. Sapori ranks among the 
foremost economic historians of Europe, and through his researches he has greatly 
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increased our knowledge of the economic life of the Tuscan mercantile centers. 
Nor has he neglected the broader problems of the interpretation and synthesis of 
medieval economic history. While dissecting with scrupulous care an important 
segment of his country’s past, he has also related the results of his discoveries to the 
whole pattern of Italian society and culture. The great value of the Studi is 
further enhanced by a very comprehensive Bibliography and an index which is 
a model of completeness and accuracy. 

Le marchand italien au moyen dge is an equally impressive, if less bulky, 
work, consisting of four lectures delivered by the author in Paris in 1948. The 
subject is the medieval Italian merchant: his character, his mercantile activity, 
his role in the European economy, and, finally, the sources from which this char- 
acterization is derived. In this composite picture of the merchant type, the 
subtlety and deftness of the artist are blended with the learning and insight of the 
scholar. The synthesis that Sapori has constructed in these lectures is directly 
based upon the massive knowledge displayed so abundantly in the Studi. The 
second part of the work consists of an extensive Bibliography, conveniently ar- 
ranged by topic, to cover every aspect of the subject. 

Gene A. Brucker, University of California, Berkeley 


Le XIX® sidcle: Vapogée de l'expansion européenne (1815-1914). By Robert 
Schnerb. (Histoire générale des civilisations, Maurice Crouzet, ed., Volume VI.) 
Paris: Presses universitaires, 1955. Pp. 627. Frs. 3,000. 


It is not easy to write the history of the world over a century of time. There is 
too much ground to cover: too many different peoples and places, too many events, 
trends, variations, exceptions. Inevitably, such a history is a personal selection and 
interpretation that reflects not only the idiosyncrasy of the author but the in- 
terests and values of his intellectual milieu. 

Le XIX° siecle is a Frenchman’s view of the hundred years from the fall of 
Napoleon to World War I. It makes a point of looking at the whole globe and de- 
votes an entire section to non-European civilizations, but it sees them—and 
Europe—with a certain Gallic bias that permeates the book and is, for me at 
least, particularly obvious in the treatment of American society, Part of this is 
unavoidable—M. Schnerb is French and is writing for French readers; part is the 
result of almost exclusive reliance on French sources. In any event, it is a weakness 
that is aggravated by the nature of the volume, which requires that detail be 
sacrificed to economy of space and therefore encourages the adoption of stereo- 
types and clichés. (The America of M. Schnerb is very close to that of André 
Siegfried.) 

At the same time, and for the same reasons, there is occasionally a certain dis- 
tortion of perspective; the role of French inventors, businessmen, thinkers, and 
so on, is magnified out of proportion. Some of this is to be expected. But it does 
jar the reader at times, as when M. Schnerb places the basic Siemens-Martin 
furnace of Pourcel and Valrand on the same level as the path-breaking basic con- 
verter of Thomas and Gilchrist; or when he presents the advance of chemistry 
largely in terms of the career of the brilliant Berthelot, while Mendeleiev is 
mentioned almost as an afterthought, and the many German and British re- 
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searchers are passed over completely. Similarly, M. Schnerb relies heavily—how 
could he do otherwise?—on standard French accounts of controversial matters; 
in the treatment of Suez (p. 154), this is fatal. 

An even more serious shortcoming arises from the author’s stress on description 
rather than analysis and explanation. There is little or no time for the nuances and 
shadings, the paradoxes and conflicts. Thus the industrial revolution is described 
as a series of inventions, and later changes in the economic system—the spread 
of the corporate form, integration, cartelization, etc.—are similarly treated as a 
succession of events. Moreover, when the author does offer an explanation for 
economic and social change he is far from convincing; note, for example, his 
simplistic Marxist position on American slavery and the need for industrial labor 
on page 167, or his mechanistic—and contradictory—explanation of the timing and 
rate of industrial growth as the result of implicitly autonomous price changes (pp. 
173-75, 453-54). 

In sum, as an explanation of the nineteenth century, M. Schnerb’s book will 
disappoint most readers, and particularly students of economic history. As a 
description of the century, it is more satisfying; it is well paced, wide, if uneven, 
in its interests, and well written. There is no reader who will not learn much from 
it that is not available in the usual volume of “world” history. Its strongest point 
is its presentation: like the other volumes in this series, it is beautifully presented 
and illustrated, a model of good printing. 

Davip S. Lanpes, Columbia University 


Roman Cwilization, Selected Readings. Volume Il: The Empire. By Naphtali 
Lewis and Meyer Reinhold. (Records of Civilization, Sources and Studies, 
Austin P, Evans, editor, Number XLV.) New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1955. Pp. viii, 652. $7.50. 


Within the limits of the “Records of Civilization” series, our authors have pro 
duced a volume that rates as a worthy companion to the best of its predecessors. 
Their knowledge of the field is up to date. Their selections are, on the whole, 
judicious, sometimes imaginative. They themselves translated more than two 
hundred selections hitherto unavailable in English. They are brave men indeed 
to attempt what might make the stoutest heart falter, that is, to re-create in 609 
pages a documentary picture of a world state so vast and so rich in achievement 
and documentation as the Roman Empire. They have packed the volume with 
some s1xX hundred or more selections: the long st, ten pages, the ave rape, one page, 
and several, two to five lines. Some are exciting and colorful, for instance, the 
election advertisements from Pompeii; others, cold and dead. Some are strictly 
objective; others, as tendentious as Eusebius’ version of Diocletian's persecution of 
Christians, Some are outright trivial in view of the existence of thousands of others 
just as short and infinitely more eloquent. We like the typographical device of 
identifying an emperor by the single name that he is known by today. 

The plan of the book is simple. The first chapter deals with Augustus’ adminis 
tration, and would have been better so titled. This division has the effect of iso 
lating Augustus’ achievement from the progressive record of the next century 
and a half, the period the authors call “The Roman Peace (a.p. 14~192).” The 
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fact is that there was no break. The accomplishments of the Roman Peace are 
presented in four chapters: “Policy and Administration,” “Economic Life,” 
“Society and Culture,” “Life in the Municipalities and Provinces.” Four more 
chapters document the crisis of the third century together with the reforms of 
Diocletian and Constantine, “The Army,” “Law,” and “The Conflict of Religions 
and the Triumph of Christianity.” 

Students of economics will be interested chiefly in Chapter III, the period 
when the Empire reached its greatest prosperity. The principal aspects illustrated 
are resources and products, agriculture and related subjects, mining, trade (pp. 
156-208), and six minor phases (pp. 208-21). But snatches of relevant information 
appear often. Even so, the ground has barely been scratched. One misses a toler- 
ably adequate presentation of the monetary policy of the government, which 
clearly underlay the prosperity of the first two centuries. Although the creation 
by Tiberius of a state-owned land bank of a temporary character with a capital of 
one hundred million sesterces is brought out, the founding of a permanent 
Imperial bank with a capital of two billion sesterces and with branches in every 
municipality goes unnoticed. To be sure, the authors grope around the fringes of 
this problem when they speak of “a huge outlay of fiscal funds” for child assist- 
ance. Except for an explicit case in an obscure Egyptian village, the existence of 
private banking, which occupied a vital place in the economy all over the Empire, 
is left to be inferred. Industry as such gets no space, nor manufacturing, crafts, 
trades, or business. There is no mention of the social concern of some emperors 
in the face of improved industrial techniques and labor-saving devices. But it is 
only fair to point out that the economy of the Roman Empire is too large an 
order to handle in a severely limited space. 

A one-page epilogue contrasts a “prophecy of doom” by Seneca (first century 
a.D., When Roman civilization had not yet reached its apex) with the “opti- 
mism” of Rutilius Namatianus (fifth century, after Rome had been sacked by 
Alaric). It is not simply that the validity of comparing two moods nearly four 
centuries apart is debatable; nor that Rutilius is a chatterbox, even if lovable, 
whereas Seneca is a philosopher of history, the correctness of whose assumption 
is demonstrable. The selection from Rutilius shows only that the alleged optimist 
looks back to the Rome of the past. Seneca presents a more complex problem, for, 
if he has forebodings about the future, he has also the concept of progress: 
“Coming generations will know more than we do, . . . Great discoveries come 
slowly, especially since the necessary work is slow.” (OQuaest. Nat. vii, 30-31). 
These strictures of detail do not alter the fact that as a whole this is a well- 
conceived and well-executed work, and one that does a real service to the student 
of civilizations. 

Vincent M. Scramuzza, Smith College 


Economic Change in Thailand since 1850. By James C. Ingram. (Issued under the 
auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations.) Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1955. Pp. vii, 254. $5.00. 


This is a fine, very valuable addition to the literature on the subject. It covers 
the material thoroughly and is well written. The economic development of Thai- 
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land is treated from a largely (but not entirely) technical rather than institutional 
point of view, and in some passages the mixture of theory and history almost 
seems to warrant unacademic superlatives. Nevertheless, this reader was left with 
a sense of irritation caused by needlessly inadequate editing. Ingram notes in his 
Preface that the earlier version of the study, submitted as a doctoral dissertation 
at Cornell University in 1952, “has undergone considerable revision . . . principally 
in the interests of brevity.” It is regrettable that more care was not exercised in the 
process. 

The work opens with a brief and extremely lucid six-page Introduction which 
outlines the political history of Thailand from 1767 to 1951, and presents a 
number of points to be applied to the entire book. Among these points, un 
fortunately, is the author’s decision to use Thai measures of area and weight 
throughout most of the study, and particularly his decision to use Thai raz instead 
of acres or square meters and the picul instead of pounds or kilograms. Thus, for 
example, a reader who wishes to examine the volume of Thai rice exports, 
1857-1951 (p. 38, Table III), or the Thai area of land devoted to paddy, 1905 
1950 (p. 44, Table IV), for purposes of international comparison, is forced to use 
the appropriate conversion factor repeatedly to obtain the information desired. 
In the last chapter, which deals with developments from 1951 to 1954, this de 
ficiency is remedied by having the Thai measures followed in parentheses by their 
more familiar equivalents. In some of the intervening chapters, Thai and non 
Thai units are used alternately to the disconcertment of the reader. For example, 
Table IX on p. 95 gives the annual volume of tin-metal exports and rubber ex- 
ports, 1867 to 1951, in piculs. Table X on p. 96 gives the volume of teak exports 
in cubic meters (1.39 cubic meters = 20 piculs). The conversion and uniformity 
problems should have been faced and solved early in the editing process. 

As Far Eastern specialists are all too keenly aware, the paucity and inaccuracy 
of the statistical data available on the region present serious problems. Ingram has 
exercised the necessary caution in the presentation of his findings. The study is 
studded with necessarily numerous reservations, and in those passages where the 
yround, 

The treatment of the expansion of imports and home-market industries after 


reservations are not present, the analysis appears to rest on hard 


1850 is particularly well done. Ingram describes rather tersely how the introduction 
of free trade coupled with technical developments in ocean transportation and 
manufacturing brought Thailand’s market within the orbit of European manu 
factures; why the sugar industry never lived up to the potential it had in 1859; 
why some local industries failed to decline in the face of foreign competition; 
why, until recent years, factory production has been of litthe importance in 
Thailand; why privately owned factories concentrate on the production of light 
consumer goods; and why there has been a sharp contrast between announced 
governmental plans for economic development and actual operations. 

Similarly excellent coverage and treatment are accorded Thailand’s currency 
and exchange system, the sources of government revenue, and the nature of 
government expenditures. Ingram’s criticism of the government and its advisers, 
foreign and domestic, for their failure to expand the irrigation facilities of the 
nation is well documented, well taken, and fairly presented in that both views 
of the issue are presented in an unbiased fashion. The author is as quick to point 
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out the weaknesses of his own argument as he is to criticize the British financial 
advisers he holds largely responsible for the failure. 

The chapter on the development of an exchange economy summarizes the 
preceding material (but excludes developments from 1951 to 1954) and contains 
the author’s conclusions and some recommendations for a future course of action. 
He states that “a weak response to economic inducements has existed in Thailand 

. the wisest policy for the government may be to facilitate the operation of 
market forces through provision of basic public services, education, technical 
assistance, and the like. With such assistance, it is possible that a modest flower- 
ing of individual enterprise may yet occur” (p. 217). This is hardly an unorthodox 
or novel thought, but it is the result of a detailed and thorough analysis of the 
situation and rests on a sound foundation of scholarship. 

In sum, this is a first-class piece of work and should be of great interest to all 
students of economic development. 

Stoney Krew, Columbia University 


Journal d'un bourgeois du Caire. By \bn ly4s. Translated and annotated by Gaston 
Wiet. (Bibliothéque Générale de |’Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, VI® Sec- 
tion.) Paris: A. Colin, 1955. Pp. iv, 454. Frs. 1,400. 


If the contrast of artistic and literary splendor with political amorality and pro- 
found economic trouble can be regarded as a distinctive trait of the Renaissance, 
there is probably no country that lived the Renaissance more intensely than Egypt. 
The population declined sharply, agricultural production tumbled down, the 
textile industries fell to an all-time low, and international trade was whittled 
down in the Mediterranean by European and Turkish piracy, in the Indian Ocean 
by Chinese ventures and Portuguese expansion. The irresponsible government of 
the Mamluks—who, as foreign slaves imported to become mercenary soldiers and 
elevated to power through intrigue and violence, were an exasperated counterpart 
of the Italian condottieri—hastened a decadence that even the best ruler could 
hardly have halted. Obscure men crawled above dejected masses and suddenly 
emerged on top of a crowd of corrupt civil and military officials. They grabbed all 
they could in the fleeting hour of fortune, then fell amid hissings, often to die under 
torture or in despised poverty. Religion survived in the dreams of the mystics and 
the fatalism of the populace, but most of its ministers were narrow-minded 
quibblers or simoniacal cynics who let the property of God and the poor be used 
to support an inefficient army and an insecure, though despotic, court. Yet princes 
and great merchants were well served by the poets and the artists they patronized. 
That was the time and the place that gave the Arabian Nights their final shape, 
and the period that witnessed the construction of some of the most beautiful 
mosques in Egypt. The Ottoman conquest dealt the coup de grace to the 
Egyptian Renaissance, almost at the same time as French and Spanish invasions 
were shattering the Italian Renaissance. Italy was deeply scarred, but soon found 
other ways to greatness. Egypt had been too thoroughly corroded, or was hit too 
hard. It still awaits the courageous and honest leadership that may someday give 
it a future worthy of its great past. 

Though no general economic history of the Egyptian Renaissance has yet been 
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written, the period is probably better known than any other of the Islamic past. 
In his Introduction a l'histoire de l'Orient musulman (Paris, 1943) Jean Sauvaget 
was able to list a good number of valuable articles and books on specific aspects, to 
which we can now add: E. Strauss, “Prix et salaires 4 |’€poque mamlouke,” Revue 
des études islamiques (1949); D. Ayalon, L’esclavage du mamelouk (Jerusalem, 
1951); A. S. Ehrenkreutz, “Contributions to the Knowledge of the Fiscal Ad- 
ministration of Egypt in the Middle Ages,” Bulletin of the Society of Oriental and 
African Studies (1954); and G. Wiet, “Les marchands d’épices sous les sultans 
mamlouks,” Cahiers d'histoire égyptienne (1955). Contemporary sources available 
in translation include a number of official documents and inscriptions—such as one 
meets only too seldom in Islamic history—and chronicles of considerable size and 
importance, such as those of Abu ’| Fida and al-Magrizi. But none of them, I 
believe, is so engrossing and lively as the journal of Ibn Iy4s, one of twenty-five 
children of a Mamluk’s son who had made a brilliant administrative career. Week 
by week and almost day by day Ibn Iy4s wrote all he saw and heard in the Egyp 
tian capital, interlarding his reports with personal reflections and often with verses 
both of his own and of others. A first part of his book (1467-1500) had already 
been translated and published by the Institut Francais d’Archéologie Orientale du 
Caire (1945) under the title Histoire des mamlouks circassiens. The volume 
under review covers the crucial years from 1500 to 1516, that is, from when the 
Portuguese stranglehold on the Red Sea began seriously to cut into the flow of 
trade, to when the Sultan, at long last alarmed at the Ottoman threat, was making 
what preparations he could to meet the impending attack. Professor Gaston Wiet, 
to whom we owe the translation, announces still another volume, which will bring 
the story down to the catastrophic conclusion. His renown as a philologist and 
historian commends the translation more than sufficiently to one who has no means 
to check it against the original. The footnotes are sketchy but useful and compe- 
tent. One wishes it had been possible to include some of the verse, which is cut 
out even when it is by Ibn Iy4s himself. There is no index of names or subjects, 
but this omission may perhaps be corrected in the forthcoming volume. 

So far as it is possible to compare an Egyptian to an English diarist, Ibn 
Iy4s reminds one of Samuel Pepys. He delights in court gossip and parades, knows 
every scholar, poet, singer, great merchant, and high-class courtesan in Cairo, and 
does not regard it as unseemly to report what he hears about the poorer craftsmen, 
the city rabble, and the peasants. His sources of political and economic information 
were probably the best available in Cairo, but the disasters that followed %em to 
indicate either that the best was not good enough or that awareness of the disease 
was not conducive to the search for a remedy. As a matter of fact, Ibn Iy4s’ 
attitude is a peculiar mixture of skepticism and fatalism. He deplores the weak 
ness and wickedness of his contemporaries, when he does not prefer to laugh at 
them or to versify about them, but he invariably concludes with some such pious 
formula as, “There is nothing to do but to rely upon God.” It is true that life 
would have been unbearable without a good dose of resignation. Notwithstanding 
a poor harvest, a monetary debasement that caused a 33-per-cent loss to the 
holders of old coins, a series of confiscations and other sundry misfortunes, the 
year 917 H. (1511-1512) deserved to be called “altogether a happy and blessed 
year” because there was neither a plague nor a revolution. 
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Economic information is not methodically supplied, but it oozes from the 
record of daily incidents on almost every page. We learn a good deal about money, 
prices, salaries, and the standard of living in the different classes. We hear about 
irrigation works, public building, the introduction of new plants, naval and 
military stores, and the estates of wealthy citizens. The more significant events 
in foreign and internal trade are reported together with their political repercus- 
sions; quarrels and negotiations with Venice, France, Turkey, and Portugal are 
described in detail. Above all, the wretched conditions of public finance are out- 
lined with distressing precision. In the absence of a regularly assessed and 
collected income tax, the administration was in a state of continuous emergency 
and the subjects lived in one of continuous alarm. The burdensome system that 
the Pharaohs had contrived and the Greeks and Romans had developed with their 
merciless efficiency—a system based on forced labor service (munera), forced 
purchases (coemptiones), and collective liability for taxation (epibolé)—was still 
theoretically in force, but mismanagement and the decline of the population had 
made it inadequate. It was impossible for the administration regularly to pay the 
army and the innumerable families entitled to a pension from the state, and im- 
possible to lift the heavy excise and sales taxes, which raised the cost of living and 
choked production and trade. Most offices were sold to the highest bidder, who in 
turn squeezed his subjects until the sultan suddenly revoked him and endeavored 
by physical torture to extract from him most of his ill-gotten gains. Yet some 
officers grew rich, some merchants accumulated great fortunes, and there was 
always money in the sultanial coffers to reward poets, appease mutinous soldiers, 
offer lavish receptions, and adorn public buildings. That military expenditure was 
inadequate cannot be imputed to absolute lack of funds, for the conquering 
Ottomans seized substantial treasures in every town that surrendered to their 
superior might. 

I cannot think of a more telling sample of the contents of the book than the 
following anecdote: “The sultan granted an audience to one Saladin ibn Junaid, 
who formerly had been a messenger of the steward of the Sultanial Household. 
... This man gave the sovereign a list of wealthy merchants and honorable 
citizens and suggested that every family be subjected to a tax of one dinar per 
head of slave. ‘Give me an investiture robe,’ he said, ‘and I pledge to bring you 
200,000 dinars without doing any injustice and without torturing anyone.’ The 
sultan was quite tempted and prepared to give him an investiture robe, but the 
officers, who disliked such an honor being bestowed upon him, threatened to 
revolt. Then the sultan gave up this risky project and . . . summoned the author 
of the proposal, sentenced him to be flogged, and had his tongue cut off. Then 
the unhappy man, stark naked, was placed on the back of a camel and given a 
ride through Cairo. The populace wanted to stone him or to burn him alive. At 
last he was locked in the prison of Maqshara.” 

Rosert Sasatino Lopez, Yale University 


The Bourgeoisie in 18th Century France. By Elinor G. Barber. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1955. Pp. x, 165. $3.50. 


This is a book in which familiar material is freshly appraised. The bourgeoisie 
of eighteenth-century France do not look quite the same when one views them with 
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a sociologist’s eye. What was the class structure of those days, and how did the 
bourgeoisie fit into it? Sée and Ducros and many others have told us—and in de- 
tail—but if you had to classify that society as “caste” or “open-class,” which would 
you choose? You couldn’t say “caste” because social mobility was possible and not 
wholly disapproved, but you couldn’t say “open-class” either, because mobility 
wasn’t easy, and the bourgeoisie themselves were of two minds about it. For a 
long time most of them accepted the old regime’s stratification and hoped merely 
to rise, as individuals, a notch or two on the scale. While such advance remained 
possible, the bourgeoisie did not carry to a logical conclusion the universalistic 
principles of the Enlightenment; did not, that is, demand a new, “open-class” 
society, with careers open to talent. 

But times were changing, as we know from the works of Sagnac, Lefebvre, and 
others. There was an “aristocratic reaction,” and the monarchy, once patron of the 
Third Estate, was less capable of disciplining the nobility. In the sociologist’s 
terms, “mobility” became more difficult for the bourgeoisie; the society moved 
toward “caste,” and bourgeois acceptance of the social system became more 
difficult, too. “It is our tentative suggestion,” writes Mrs. Barber, “that it was the 
rigidification of the class system that precipitated the alienation of this [middle] 
segment of the bourgeoisie from the existing class structure to which it had, up to 


or 


the Revolution, given its predominant allegiance” (p. 144). “The bourgeoisie had 
become alienated from the old order which, in effect, had rejected its loyalty, and 
it tried [in the Revolution] to construct a new order in which its wealth and 
competence would be duly valued” (p. 145). 

Mrs. Barber’s stated purpose is to clarify, with the aid of sociological theory, 
the position of the bourgeoisie in eighteenth-century France. Her success in this 
project is undeniable. Although her sources are largely secondary, her research 
is illuminating because sociological concepts really do add zest and point to the 
rich literature on French society. Even if it be argued that there is nothing 
new in Mrs. Barber’s book, she has still done us the service of emphasizing certain 
combinations that we might have missed; for example, the relationships between 
the power of the crown, the social positions of the bourgeoisie and aristocracy, 
and the role of the Enlightenment in bourgeois thinking about social mobility. 
This is essentially the same sort of project as Franklin Ford’s treatment of the 
nobility in his excellent Robe and Sword (Harvard, 1953), although Ford’s book 
contains more original research. 

Mrs. Barber’s hypothesis about the change in bourgeois values poses an inter 
esting problem. If this change was precipitated by “rigidification of the class sys 
tem,” one would expect to find evidence of both the rigidification and the change 
in social theory. Mrs. Barber’s sources demonstrate the former, not the latter. The 
best she can do is to point to increasing allegiance to the Enlightenment, a change 
that admittedly made easier a shift to a new social theory but was not equivalent to 
such a shift. We are left with the assumption that the bourgeois change of heart 
did not take place until the Revolution; yet the book, like Mornet’s great 
Origines intellectuelles, stops short of the Revolution, Whether or not the author’s 
conclusion is correct, a more thorough opinion study showing the bourgeois 
awakening to the possibilities of a new social order at the end of the eighteenth 
century would be worth the trouble, and worthy of the arresting hypothesis that 
is the main contribution of this book. 

Paut H. Betk, Swarthmore College 
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Greatness and Decline of Planned Economy in the Hellenistic World. By Luigi 
Einaudi. Berne: A. Francke, 1950. Pp. 48. Frs. 480. 





This study was first published in Kyklos, Volume II, in 1948. It has been trans- 
lated by R. H. F. Dalton of the University of Nottingham and revised by Pro- 
fessor D. F. M. Heichelheim of the universities of Toronto and Giessen, and 
F. J. Giles of University College, Toronto. Substantially this is a review of 
Rostovtzeff’s Economic and Social History of the Hellenistic World by a well- 
known economist and representative of laissez-faire policies. Critical contact 
between disciplines is always risky, especially if one tends to claim to know the 
other’s business better than it does itself. In this case it is not the historian who 
transgressed his jurisdiction (an event that would certainly not be without prece- 
dent), but rather the economist who frankly expresses his doubts about the his 
torian’s competency to inquire into the economic aspects of the past. Comment 
on Rostovtzeff’s work starts modestly, but not without an ominous overtone. “The 
interpretation which Rostovtzeff gives to economic facts is not always the same 
as that which would be given by an economic theorist.” The latter would not, for 
example, be found phrasing a sentence like this: “The economic prosperity of 
Delos brought about the decline of Athens,” since that might seem to imply that 
monopolies of political origin are capable of exerting long-range economic effects. 
Einaudi simply remarks “Present experience proves the contrary.” To be sure, 
there is hesitation: “What judgment can a layman, as the author of these lines 
confesses to be, give on the work of Rostovtzeff regarding the history of the 
ancient world?” Nevertheless, judgment is forthcoming, and in not too uncertain 
terms. “Rostovtzeff cannot be considered a really competent historian of economics 


because he has not the full possession of certain instruments peculiar to pure 
economic theory” (p. 9). We should here stop to remark that this particular 
sentence does not occur in the original paper as published in Kyklos. Instead, we 


or 


find this: “These are, however, minor criticisms, which I felt bound to make, 
surely from a supercilious professional point of view.” This sounds of course much 
more like the style in which one would expect President Einaudi to express his 
reservations, We could find no indication, however, why this generous phrasing 
was replaced in the reprint by the strange sentence quoted above. 


Kart Poranyt, Columbia University 


Niveau de vie et progres technique en France (1860-1939). Postface (1939-1949). 
By Paul Combe. Preface by Jean Fourastié. Paris: Presses Universitaires, 1956. 
Pp. xli, 618. Frs. 1,995. 


Here is a massive, sprawling book in which the author has set out to measure 
France’s levels of living and technical progress from 1860 to 1939 (with a 
postcript on 1939-1949), explain the nation’s failure to achieve faster and steadier 
technical progress, and offer proposals for economic improvement. For measure- 
ment, Paul Combe has used a number of time series on daily wage rates, whole- 
sale and retail prices, arable-land values, prices of Paris dwellings, the 3-per-cent 
rente, the government debt, prices of industrial securities, the volume of printing 
and publishing, and many other series relevant and irrelevant to his purposes. He 
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has used not only the published data, but has spent much time in the archives to 
get behind the published figures and assemble his own statistics. In fields where 
he is at home, notably in agriculture, he adds to the published data and assists us 
to interpret them more critically. 

The utility of all the data Combe has amassed and analyzed is narrowly limited 
for other researchers by his method of presentation. To cut printing costs, he 
presents most of his series in 24 cluttered graphs. It would have been a double 
service to cut a prolix and repetitive text and publish more of his figures in tables. 

Combe chooses wages as the “symbol” of levels of living. They can at best, 
however, tell us only about the incomes of wage earners. But it is the author’s 
thesis that because of wage increases and reduction of the hours of work “wages 
alone benefited by technical progress; that they most often absorbed all the 
technical progress and even part of capital” (pp. 169-71 and passim). The fisc 
has been “even more effective” in taking away the revenues of capital and eroding 
capital itself (but there is no examination of the purposes, civil and military, of 
government expenditures). He does not tackle the question of commercial and in 
dustrial profits, either as elements in the distribution of national income or as 
incentives to investment and technical progress. We have only the unsupported 
assertion (p. 169, n. 2) that “in a period of advanced industrialization . . . the 
share of profit remains modest, especially with an almost constant depreciation 
of money.” 

A shortening of workers’ hours has absorbed much of the increase in produc- 
tivity, as Combe says. But rapid technical progress followed soon after (even 
if not as a result of) the 1919 eight-hour-day law. And the 1936 law on the 
40-hour week, which effected the greatest single reduction in the length of the 
work week, cannot be held responsible for the great decline in investment of the 
early 1930's. The 40-hour-week law did not require employers (as Combe sug- 
gests) to operate on a one-shift basis. 

The author does not explore possible causal connections between wage and hour 
changes and occupational distribution or the effects of such changes on produc- 
tivity, except—paradoxically—to deplore the rural exodus to higher wages in the 
cities. But he remarks that what he calls the “policy” of wage increases “seems to 
have had the consequence of a concentration of enterprises,” that productivity in- 
creases with the size of the enterprise, and that much of this increase in produc 
tivity is passed on in lower prices to consumers (pp. 244-45). He does not offer 
to reconcile these (undocumented) assertions with his major thesis. 

Some of the springs of the author’s indignation come to the surface in his 
section (pp. 269-70) on the “incidences morales” of French wage policy. “The 
policy of wages not economically justified” is the cause of ruinous inflation. The 
one governmental effort he approves (p. 272) is the “courageous” deflationary 
policy of Premier Laval in 1934-1935. 

Readers may be puzzled and dismayed by the economic and political reasoning 
of his prescription: “The problem of wages must cease to be a simple’ confronta- 
tion of power. It must be the result of an objective examination of the various 
curves relating to production and exchange, in conformity with the American 
practices at the time of the 1921 crisis” (p. 518). Incidentally, this is only one of 
the many odd illusions about the United States that crop up in the book. 
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The book is a lost opportunity for international comparisons. Masses of figures 
and charts show the decline in France’s world position, which is well known. But 
there are no international comparisons to test the generalizations of an author who 
refers to himself as a sociologist, like his teacher Frangois Simiand. Instead, we 
get loose reflections such as (p. 372): “. .. inflation hits especially the Latin 
countries, where . . . one anticipates by imagination before achieving by labor.” 
Neat dichotomy. But what of the real causes of French inflation, and what of the 
colossal German and other central European and Balkan inflations? 

The work of scholarship must, for the most part, be lonely work. But here is a 
book in which one man has set out to do what only a team (of a governmental 
statistical institute or a private national bureau) could do. Incidentally, an équipe 
might have seen to it that the citations to the sources were precise and complete 
and that proper names were treated with respect. 

Vat R. Lorwin, University of Chicago 


REGIONAL STUDIES 


Constructive Liberalism. The Role of the State in Economic Development in 
Georgia to 1860. By Milton Sydney Heath. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, 1954. Pp. xiv, 448. $7.50. 


Heath on Georgia brings to a worthy close a series of studies of the role of state 
governments in economic affairs before the Civil War. Together with the Handlins 
on Massachusetts, Hartz on Pennsylvania, and Primm on Missouri,’ the present 
volume gives a valuable picture of the many-sided interventions of American state 
governments in the development of the economy. The series has effectively dis- 
pelled the notion that the period was characterized by almost complete laissez faire. 
The sponsorship of this series by the Committee on Research in Economic History 
is a notable instance of success in directing research effort into a neglected area 
without forcing the investigators into a single mold or formula. 

Certainly Mr. Heath’s book comes out of no set mold. Alone among the 
four studies it carries the time span back of the Revolution to include Georgia’s 
brief colonial history and the theories of its philanthropist founders. More than 
the others it attempts to describe the consequences as well as the philosophies of 
state policies, and in that sense it is more of an economic historians’ book. It appears 
also to grow out of a more exhaustive knowledge of the qualitative and quantita- 
tive material. Sometimes, indeed, this richness leads to the defect of excessive 
detail, and the treatment in historic depth does not permit the extraordinary 
clarity of outline achieved in Mr. Hartz’s confrontation of “The State as Promoter 
and Entrepreneur” and “The State as Regulator.” 


1 Oscar and Mary Flug Handlin, Commonwealth. A Study of the Role of Government in the 
American Economy: Massachusetts, 1774-1861 (New York: New York University Press, 1947). 
Louis Hartz, Economic Policy and Democratic Thought: Pennsylvania, 1776-1860 (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1948). James Neal Primm, Economic Policy in the Development of 
a Western State: Missouri, 1820-1860 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954). The 
Primm study was not at its outset an enterprise of the Committee on Research in Economic 


History. 
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The “Constructive Liberalism” of the title is defined as contemplating “individ- 
ual freedom and group action as complementary, and the former as the object of 
the latter.” The author sees his story largely as the struggle between this “positive 
conception of liberal policy” and the more negative liberalism of laissez faire. 
The bearing of slavery on these issues receives less extended consideration than 
might be expected. This is partly because agriculture and trade were the prin- 
cipal areas of nonintervention, because “slave policy remained relatively static,” 
and because the author considered the institution adequately described in Ralph 
Betts Flanders’ book.? In the two pages devoted explicitly to the economics of 
slavery, Mr. Heath declares that “Georgia escaped until quite late some of the 
prominent evils of the slave system because of its continuous expanding economy. 
It continued to provide a large portion of its people with land, banking capital, 
and cheap transportation.” 

On each of these three fields of activity the book makes a substantial contribution. 
“Land was the first business of Georgians for a half century after the Revolution,” 
and it was necessarily a business of government, since Georgia entered statehood 
with 95 per cent of its area in its own public domain. As in Federal politics, the 
principal issue was between revenue for the government and the encouragement of 
small-scale settlement. Some who advocated a revenue policy wished to keep 
taxes down, and others saw in it, as John Quincy Adams did for the nation, the 
source of funds for an extensive program of public improvements. What prevailed 
in Georgia was a virtual free land policy, with homestead grants distributed 
mainly through the device of the lottery. 

Economists will find special interest in the experience of the Central Bank which 
represented a notable attempt to meet the needs for agricultural credit. It was 
founded in 1828 to use the surplus funds of the state, which before had sometimes 
been invested for profit in the stock of commercial banks, as the basis for inter- 
mediate- and long-term credit to planters and farmers. Under the pressure of the 
depression that began in 1837, the bank was given the power of note issue and en- 
gaged in various forms of emergency lending. In 1842, after bitter controversy, 
the bank was dissolved. Mr. Heath credits it with supplying “an important 
counter-cyclical force in the depression” by “its relief of private producers and its 
support of public works and the state treasury,” and he concludes that under 
these circumstances “the relatively small amount of its ultimate losses is re 





markable.” 

The chapters on internal improvements are as expert and illuminating as would 
be expected from the dean of investigators in this field. They throw light on 
the “quasi-public” nature of the movement, with the “community meeting” as a 
device for winning support. The response sometimes took the form of artisans sub 
scribing to railroad stock in their own labor time or a group of planters pledging 
“155 hands for one-year’s work.” Sull more important is the analysis of Georgia’s 
unique policy of state aid. While many other states offered assistance to any 
railroad meeting, specified conditions, or supported a variety of unrelated enter 
prises, Georgia developed the theory “that the state should confine its efforts to a 


2 Ralph Betts Flanders, Plantation Slavery in Georgia (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1933). 
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single large project . . . designed to confer a general benefit upon the entire state.” 
Private and local lines would then make profitable connections with this railroad. 
The product of this philosophy was the Western and Atlantic, the “State Road” 
which provided Georgia’s connections with the West. Aid was later extended to 
another trunk line which also represented “the more developmental . . . aspects of 
railroad construction,” but Georgia never—until after the Civil War—went over 
to the rival policy of “publictargess-for-all.” Through the author’s period, the 
public role “remained a strategic rather than a diffused one.” 

The magnitude of these developmental activities may be traced in Mr. Heath’s 
admirable reconstruction of the state’s accounts. For the thirty years beginning in 
1811, “investment, other than railroads”—mainly, that is, in and through the 
banks—made up more than 30 per cent of the public expenditures. In the ’thirties 
about a quarter and in the ‘forties a third of the total went into railroads. In the 
‘fifties new railroad investment still amounted to 18 per cent of all public ex- 
penditures, but this was now a little more than offset by the receipt of revenue 
from the Western and Atlantic. 

Georgia history, like that of the other states examined, does not corroborate 
“the historical notion of an early ‘Age of Latssez Faire.’” In the more industrial- 
ized states of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania the authors found either a gradual 
turning toward a more laissez-faire liberalism or an abrupt reaction against de- 
velopmental activity before the coming of the Civil War. In Georgia, as in 
Missouri, this seems not to have occurred. Instead, Mr. Heath found “a wave- 
like succession of broad peaks and troughs of public activity” and throughout 
the period “the promotional activities of government . . . greatly overshadowed 
the regulatory ones.” 

Carter Goopricu, Columbia University 


Aux origines des sociétés anonymes: les moulins de Toulouse au moyen dge. By 
Germain Sicard. (Affaires et gens d’affaires, V. Centre de Recherches His- 
toriques, Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, VI* Section.) Paris: A. Colin, 1953. 
Pp. 408. Frs. 1,350. 


Germain Sicard wrote this excellent monograph on the mills of Toulouse for 
the following reasons. The mills were famous throughout the early modern period: 
Jerome Munzer, Rabelais, and Arthur Young found them a source of wonder. 
Indeed, until the Industrial Revolution, the mills were a striking engineering 
achievement. The Garonne is not an easy river: its flow is swift, torrential in 
springtime. The building and maintenance of barrages across the river in order 
to channel the flow toward the mills were no mean triumphs for medieval and 
early modern men. Moreover, the history of the mills has excited controversy. 
Readers of general medieval history are aware that Joseph Calmette described 
the twelfth-century mills as companies of shareholders similar to modern corpora- 
tions, and that Mare Bloch replied by calling his description a “grave anachro- 
nism.” This controversy is not without tradition. The celebrated jurist Troplong 
had long before advanced the argument adopted by Calmette, and it had been re- 
ceived as rudely by the jurists of his day as Calmette’s was by Bloch. Lastly, the 
documents of the Chateau and Bazacle mills are plentiful and well preserved. This 
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is because the milling societies lasted as corporate entities until yesterday. The 
Bazacle society ended in 1911. 

We may thank M. Sicard for a definitive monograph, characterized by thorough 
research and moderate statement. A jurist, M. Sicard adds principally to our 
knowledge of the legal and constitutional history of the mills. His story really 
begins when the documentation becomes plentiful in the latter half of the twelfth 
century, and falls roughly into three ages. The first age is that of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, at whose turning the millers and owners of shares in indi- 
vidual mills combined to form the societies of the Chateau, the Daurade, and the 
Bazacle. During these centuries also the “feudal” or lordly rights of the Daurade 
monks and of the counts of Toulouse withered away or were absorbed into the 
associations. The second age is that of the medieval Time of Troubles, when 
man’s ills multiplied the difficulties put in his way by Nature. This crisis brought 
about a partial collapse of the industry, evidenced by the disappearance of the 
Daurade mills. As is true of much else in the history of this troubled age, however, 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries also brought with them a maturing of 
techniques for mobilizing capital and social effort. Indeed, they were the decisive 
centuries in the creation of a modern corporate form for the societies of the 
Chateau and the Bazacle. Ownership of individual mills was replaced by a pro 
portional share in the ownership and profits of the whole corporation. The miller- 
owner disappeared and salaried employees came to be the basic working staff. 
Although limited by the shareholders, a managerial hierarchy replaced the share- 
holders in the direction of the plants. A concept of limited liability appeared, and 
a perpetual and corporate personality emerged in the notion of the honor. In short, 
the basic ideas of modern company form emerged in this period. The author leaves 
us in no doubt that the third and last age, that of modern times, left the corpora 
tions essentially unchanged. 

For the medieval and early modern periods I do not think that there can be 
any serious complaint about M. Sicard’s treatment. The juridical history of the 
milis is accompanied by as much information about the social, economic, and 
technical aspects as could be desired short of another specialized monograph. In 
fact, the social history is extremely rich: wealth status of the shareholders, the 
idea of the majority, the role of women shareholders, government regulation- 
these and many other facets are discussed and illustrated with great intelligence 
and learning. In fact, if there is a fault, it is that M. Sicard’s net is sometimes 
thrown too widely. The author has whole chapters on analogous medieval cor 
porate enterprises that required unusual capitalization. While I found the 
account of these institutions enjoyable, I sometimes lost sight of the unity of M. 
Sicard’s work. 

The only time I felt a trifle uneasy was during the conclusion of the book. The 
author argues that the late medieval and early modern corporate form of the 
Bazacle conforms more or less exactly to the terms defining corporations in today’s 
French law. In the late nineteenth century, M. Sicard notes, the Bazacle was 
officially described as a société anonyme and as a société par actions, and he also 
reminds us that the structure of the Bazacle had not much changed since the late 
Middle Ages. Formally speaking, M. Sicard is undoubtedly correct. But it 
seems to me that the author could have stressed more than he did that what was 
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a very notable agency for the mobilization of social and financial credit in the 
late Middle Ages and the early modern period was surely insufficiently evolved 
for undertaking big-scale enterprise in the age of the Industrial Revolution. The 
Bazacle was a corporation of shareholders who restricted the company’s possibility 
for capitalization to their own contributions until well into the nineteenth century. 
It is undeniably true, as M. Sicard says, that the sale of shares in the open market 
is not a necessary indication of a true stock company in modern French law, and 
that in 1932 only 2,861 of a total of 48,666 stock companies existing in France 
sold shares on the Bourse. But it seems obvious that no large-scale modern enter- 
prise not subsidized by the state could hope to grow without the development of a 
managerial group empowered to use the expedient of selling shares upon the 
public market. 

Joun H. Munpy, Columbia University 


Comptabilité du port de Dieppe au XV° siecle. By Michel Mollat. (Ports, routes, 
et trafics, IV. Centre de Recherches Historiques. Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, VI® Section.) Paris: A. Colin, 1951. Pp. 138. Frs. 60. 


Les affaires de Jacques Coeur (Journal du Procureur Dauvet). Edited by Michel 
Mollat. (Affaires et gens d’affaires, | and II. Centre de Recherches Historiques. 
Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, VI® Section.) Paris: A. Colin, 1952-53. 
2 vols. Pp. xxiii, 696 (pagination continuous). Frs. 1,150, each volume. 


Documentary publication in French medieval history has been mainly concerned 
for more than a century with the pre-Valois period. More recently, students 
trained in the Ecole des Chartes and the facultés des lettres of French universities 
have turned their attention and talents increasingly to the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. This development is particularly significant for the field of medieval 
economic history since this later period has come to be the center of investigation 
and debate. M. Mollat, who is professor in the Faculté des Lettres at Lille, 
presented the first work under consideration as his thése complémentaire for the 
doctorat és lettres. The author is well known to American economic historians 
for his earlier work on the economic history of the fifteenth century, and especially 
for his thése principale: Le commerce maritime normand @ la fin du Moyen Age. 

The port accounts of Dieppe, running from 1405 to 1492, are to be found in 
the departmental archives of the Seine-Inférieure (G. 498-538). M. Mollat selected 
for purposes of edition and publication the accounts for the decade 1470-1480. 
As such, they serve only as an example of the information to be found in the 
entire series of Dieppe accounts, and perhaps in the port accounts of other 
coastal cities. The names of ship captains and of solliciteurs of cargoes, the itemi- 
zation of merchandise carried, and the import and export duties collected are 
given day after day in straight ledger form. Similar information from some port 
cities of eastern and southeastern England has already been published, and students 
may now begin to see a rather fully-developed picture of cross-Channel and 
Adlantic-coast trade in the fifteenth century. The author has prefaced the accounts 
with a scholarly and detailed study of Dieppe as a port and its place in late 
medieval commerce. 

In Les affaires de Jacques Coeur, M. Mollat has edited the journal of Jean 
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Dauvet. Only a few days after Jacques Coeur was condemned and his property 
confiscated in the celebrated case of 1453, Charles VII ordered an inventory to be 
made of his former treasurer’s properties and investments, and of the wealth held 
by Coeur’s associates. To Dauvet, his procureur-général, the king committed the 
task of drawing up the inventory. For five years Dauvet and his commission 
traveled through France to Tours, Rouen, Bourges, Montpellier, Aix, Lyons, and 
returned in several instances to places previously visited. All the while his staff 
recorded the data that came from interrogation, testimony, orders, reports, and all 
the activities of a royal commission. The result was a journal of more than five 
hundred folios, which has remained unpublished for five hundred years. That 
is perhaps the most startling fact in the history of the document, The journal 
has been well known to the scholarly world ever since Pierre Clément published 
his classic study of Jacques Coeur in the nineteenth century, and, as KK 328 in 
the Archives Nationales, it has been used again and again by the numerous 
historians who have created, in the last hundred years, an enormous bibliography 
on Jacques Coeur. The present reviewer is inclined to agree with the editor when 
he says that the supreme value of the document lies in its importance for the 
administrative history of fifteenth-century France. Economic historians know 
well the journal and its value for economic history. Yet one is tempted to protest 
its acclaimed significance in this field. The greatest weakness of Dauvet’s journal 
for economic history is also its greatest strength: it records the activities and 
dazzling financial successes of a merchant who was not at all representative 
of his age. To achieve a sane and realistic picture of entrepreneurial activity in 
the fifteenth century, historians may give attention more profitably to the port 
accounts of Dieppe than to Dauvet’s journal. Finally, one must thank M. Mollat 
for his continued fine work in, and contributions to, medieval economic history. 

Frank Pecurs, Ohio State University 





MISCELLANEOUS 


The French Faust: Henri de Saint-Simon. By Mathurin Dondo, New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. 253. $3.75. 


George Brandes in his Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature 
referred to Count Henri de Saint-Simon as a “nineteenth century Faust,” and saw 
in him the same insatiable craving for universal knowledge that characterized 
the legendary Faust. Mathurin Dondo, Professor Emeritus of French in the 
University of California, taking the title of his book from Brandes’ comparison, 
relates the life story of Saint-Simon and describes the many expressions his quest 
for knowledge and for recognition (for which Saint-Simon was equally avid) 
took. 

Saint-Simon’s widespread influence makes his ideas and writings worthy of 
careful exposition and analysis, and his life is certainly an appealing subject for 
a biography. Successively an officer in the French Army (who fought in the 
American Revolution and modestly claimed to be one of the founders of the 
United States of America); a successful speculator in expropriated lands during 
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the French Revolution (when he changed his name to Claude Bonhomme); a 
business entrepreneur; an avid student of natural science, of philosophy, and 
finally of the emerging social sciences; author, pamphleteer, and editor—he ended 
his career as the messiah of a new religion that he expected would replace 
organized Christianity. Add to this potpourri his boasted descent from Charle- 
magne (who appeared to him and gave him advice), his sure conviction of his 
own genius, his belief that society owed him a living while he devoted himself 
to philosophical speculation and writing, his meddling in diplomacy, and his 
association with Auguste Comte, who was his secretary for seven formative years, 
and one has the elements of a significant and exciting biography. 

Unfortunately Professor Dondo has done much less than justice to his sub- 
ject. He has written neither a useful exposition of Saint-Simon’s ideas nor even 
an adequate biography. In his Foreword he states that Saint-Simon’s writings 
have been adequately analyzed by a number of writers, and that he aims only 
at “the reconstruction and interpretation of the life of Saint-Simon.” But the in- 
terpretation is hard to find. The book is a pedestrian chronological account of 
Saint-Simon’s life, unredeemed either by a felicitous style or illuminating insight. 
The author has missed both the opportunity for an exciting popular biography 
that might have introduced Saint-Simon to a wider public and the opportunity 
for an interpretation that would have been useful to more specialized readers. 
The book has little value for economic historians or economists. 

Davin H. Pinkney, University of Missourt 


Essays in Medieval Life and Thought Presented in Honor of Austin Patterson 
Evans. Edited by John H. Mundy, Richard W. Emery, and Benjamin N. Nel- 
son. New York: Columbia University Press, 1955. Pp. xviii, 258. $4.00. 


The title of this collection of essays and hitherto-unpublished medieval Latin 
manuscripts indicates the wide range of topics treated. The volume is the work 
of former students of the distinguished medievalist Professor Austin P. Evans and 
has been written and edited by them to render tribute to their teacher and master. 
An excellent review by Henry H. Wiggins of Professor Evans’ many and varied 
contributions to medieval scholarship both as historian and editor, together with 
an appreciation of his exacting high standards, provides a very readable and 
enjoyable Preface to the essays that follow. The editors have divided the four- 
teen essays and source materials into three sections entitled: “Religion and Heresy,” 
“Science and Thought,” and “Institutional and Local History.” Most of these 
studies and source materials concern subjects of rather limited scope and as such 
will appeal primarily to specialists in those areas. 

Among the several contributions that invite the attention of the economic 
historian is the essay of Richard W. Emery on “Flemish Cloth and Flemish Mer- 
chants in Perpignan in the Thirteenth Century.” Mr. Emery has established 
proof of direct commercial contact between Perpignan and Flanders in 1261, some 
twenty-three years earlier than could be proved heretofore, and he feels that the 
trade may well have been developing in the earlier years of the thirteenth century. 
Since Flemish textiles moving into Perpignan were distributed from there into 
northern Spain, the discussion takes on a broader significance and helps illuminate 
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trade relations between Flanders and Spain. Mr. Emery has also shown the 
existence of an overland trade route from Flanders to the south running to the 
west of Montpellier in the middle of the thirteenth century. As he remarks, “the 
later shift to a more easterly route, leading to Montpellier and thence by water 
to Spain, may have been connected with the rapid growth of royal power ‘a 
Languedoc under Louis 1X, accompanied, as we know it was, by great rapacity 
on the part of the local agents of the monarchy” (p. 162). The hypothesis is an 
attractive one, but additional local studies of the kind Mr. Emery has under 
taken for Perpignan will be needed to test it further. Unfortunately the author 
neglected to include a map that would illustrate the trade routes. A number of the 
towns mentioned are of minor importance and require some searching to locate 
on the detailed maps of the region. 

An essay by Peter Riesenberg on “Roman Law, Renunciations, and Business 
in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries” performs valuable exploratory work in 
pointing up the close relation between the law and economic activity. From an 
examination of notarial registers in Italy and elsewhere Mr. Riesenberg suggests 
that the voluntary renunciation in commercial contracts of some of the protective 
benefits conferred under Roman law came about in order that greater contractual 
freedom better suited to a more dynamic business world might be achieved. ‘The 
writer advances his conclusions cautiously because of source limitations but he 
has made out a plausible case for his thesis. 

To these assays of economic interest can be added the Latin text of the “Statutes 
on Clothmaking: Toulouse, 1227,” which Sister Mary Ambrose has carefully 
edited and for which she has provided an introduction and useful notes. The 
statutes offer much detail on the industrial processes of the period and on the 
tendency toward greater specialization of function. 

Of the remaining essays the nonspecialist will probably find Pearl Kibre’s 
discussion of “Academic Oaths at the University of Paris in the Middle Ages” of 
most general interest. In the thirteenth century members of the university as 
sociation bound themselves by oath into an unbreakable and perpetual union 
and promised obedience to the statutes and traditions of the university. Miss 
Kibre traces the weakening effectiveness of these oaths in the face of royal and 
ecclesiastic pressures and reveals the humbled status of the university in the 
fifteenth century, when university members were obliged to swear fidelity to the 
French king. It makes fascinating reading particularly in view of our present 
interest in academic oaths. In another article Father Albert C. Shannon has 
drawn up an interesting comparison between ecclesiastic inquisitorial procedures 
and those employed in thirteenth-century French secular law. John Hine Mundy 
has demonstrated in his article on “Hospitals and Leprosaries in Twelfth- and 
Early Thirteenth-Century Toulouse” that Christian charity progressed con 
siderably there in spite of the general growth of heretical belief in the region. 
Information of this kind is helpful in evaluating the effects of the Albigensian 
heresy and religious unrest on the normal pattern of life in southern France but 
will, of course, have to be supplemented by additional local studies. Other con 
tributions of value but of less general interest by Francis S. Benjamin, Jr., Marshall 
Clagett, George B. Fowler, William Harold May (posthumous), Dayton Phillips, 
Kenneth M. Setton, Merriam Sherwood, and Charles Trinkaus complete a volume 
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noteworthy for the careful scholarship and for the many stimulating ideas for 
further research that it contains. 
Pur A. Knacuet, Hunter College 


From the Depths: The Discovery of Poverty in the United States. By Robert H. 
Bremner. New York: New York University Press, 1956. Pp. xiii, 364. $5.50. 


This pioneer study traces, from the 1850’s to World War I, the change of 
attitude of three groups—social workers, writers, and artists—toward the poor. 
Using an impressive number of printed sources, Bremner notes a shift about 
1900 from viewing poverty as the result of individual failings to regarding it as 
a social evil to be attacked by legislative means rather than personal reform. The 
cure for poverty, in the opinion of Robert M. Hartley, the outstanding charities 
worker of the ‘sixties, was piety, frugality, industry, and total abstinence. In 1912 
the National Conference of Charities and Correction went on record in support of 
a host of progressive measures, including compulsory old-age and unemployment 
insurance. 

In focusing attention upon the philosophy and methods of the Associations 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor in which Hartley was a leader and upon 
the “scientific” philanthropy represented by the Charity Organization Societies 
which flourished in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, Bremner 
treats an aspect of social history that has been almost totally overlooked. He 
demonstrates that it merits, along with the settlement-house movement, the at- 
tention here paid, and more. The average reader is apt to be familiar with the 
literature of naturalism; somewhat less so with the “ash-can school” of art. Al- 
though this material is handled in a somewhat original way, the developing in- 
terest of writers and artists in the poor is insufficiently integrated with the broad 
purpose of the book, “to show how philanthropic movements have added to our 
awareness and understanding of the poverty problem” (p. xii). 

If a choice had to be made, the analysis of literature and art might better have 
been sacrificed in order to cover in more detail the impact of new trends in medi- 
cine, sociology, and economics. Proper attention is accorded the effort to clean 
up the slums. A similar drive to combat tuberculosis is not mentioned. There 
is but one incidental reference to Lester F. Ward who anticipated philanthropists 
by some years in his insistence upon social action. Cooperation between charitable 
agencies and various universities is tied to their mutual desire to accumulate facts 
about social conditions. It would be instructive to know more exactly just what 
the professors gave and what they took from the new charity. As to social workers 
themselves, were they all moving forward together, or weren’t there some 
differences in the viewpoint of those engaged in private and public charities and 
in settlement-house work? Yet another angle deserving fuller examination is the 
influence of English philanthropists upon American social workers. 

Were the monographs that this subject warrants in existence, Bremner could 
have discussed such questions. Given the sources that could be exploited in a 
reasonable amount of time, he has handled his subject intelligently and has pre- 
sented it in a way that should command widespread interest. 

Brancue D. Corr, Engineer Historical Division, 
Department of the Army, Baltimore 
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Social Forces in the Middle East. Edited by Sydney N. Fisher. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1955. Pp. xvi, 282. $5.00. 





This volume consists of papers presented by specialists at a conference on the 
peoples and institutions of the Near East held at Princeton University on October 
24-25, 1952, under the auspices of the Committee on the Near and Middle East 
of the Social Science Research Council. The conference was a rewarding experi- 
ence, and much credit is due to those who have made it possible for a wider 
audience to benefit from the papers there presented. 

As is usually the case with symposia, there is a certain disparity between the 
title of the collection and the contents. The approach employed in this work is not 
primarily an examination of the abstract forces working for social change, but a 
discussion of the groups that constitute the society. The emphasis—uneven at times 
—is on changes in these groups in response to pressures and stimuli reaching them 
from the Occident. 

The symposium begins well with E. A. Speiser’s stimulating “Cultural Factors 
in Social Dynamics in the Near East,” in which the author seeks to establish a 
conceptual terminology for describing those elements that make up the core of 
Near Eastern cultures. On the analogy of the terminology of descriptive linguis 
tics, he proposes the term “ethneme,” which he defines as “the minimum distine- 
tive political organism in its sociocultural setting,” to describe these basic units. 
This expresses the concept of “that blend of the living past and the deep-rooted 
present which enables each state to function in its own distinctive way.” It 
seems to me that Speiser is on the right track as far as methodology is concerned, 
but I feel that the Near East should be viewed as a collection of “societies” rather 
than “polities”; in other words, the entity to be dealt with is the sociocultural rather 
than the political group. Furthermore, while Speiser is correct—from the Occiden 
tal point of view—in believing that religion and the state must be divorced if the 
Near Eastern peoples are to become dynamic and creative, it is clear that this 
cannot be carried out by fiat. Such a change would require a conceptualization of 
the difference between the religious and the secular among the bearers of the 
religio-cultural traditions themselves. Much of the ferment in the Near East 
is due precisely to the fact that, even when individuals abandon for all practical 
purposes the theological dogma of Islam, the thought modes of the undifferen 
tiated temporal-religious outlook of Islam persist and clash with those brought in 
from the Occident. 

As to the social groups themselves, Coon gives a broad sketch of the status of 
the nomads, from Morocco to Central Asia, and shows how the pattern of their 
life has been changed by the influence of Europe and America. Crary’s piece on 
“The Villager” is a very worth-while study, but it might be pointed out that in 
many parts of the Near East feudalism is of a relatively recent date and is not 
endemic, as the author appears to assume. Weinryb’s “The Israeli Farmer” points 
up one of the many aspects in which Israeli society is poles apart from that of its 
neighbors—an element of regional conflict that often is underestimated. Stauffer 
does an excellent job on “The Industrial Worker,” both from the sociological and 
the economic point of view. Potter, writing on “The Bazaar Merchant,” does a 
study that is primarily one of economic organization, while Issawi’s “The En- 
trepreneur Class” is a good piece of economic history with relatively little emphasis 
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on the reasons why entrepreneurial activity has been historically weaker in the Near 
East than in Europe. Franck’s “Economic Planners” likewise is economically 
rather than socially oriented; nevertheless he makes certain solid observations re- 
garding the social and cultural reasons for Near Eastern shortcomings in economic 
planning—to which others could be added. Khadduri’s treatment of “The Army 
Officer” is a useful historical analysis that is political rather than sociological in its 
approach. It might be mentioned, however, that his treatment of communist 
tactics and operations in the Near East is now somewhat dated and that he over- 
looks the fact that the attraction of communism in the Arab countries has always 
been political rather than ideological; also it appears to me that the people did not 
look to the army for leadership—it was a small group of army officers who seized 
and held it. 

“The Clergy in Islam” is the title of a brief article by Shafaq that introduces a 
subject much in need of further consideration. W. C. Smith’s “The Intellectual” 
is a penetrating analysis of the intellectuals themselves, rather than of their place 
in, and effect on, society. He rightly points out that, especially in the Arab world, 
their chief aberration has been to use the intellect to glorify Islam and the Arabs 
and to indulge in apologetics to that end. This conduct, however, is aberrant only 
from the standpoint of Western norms; it is normal in the Arab, to whom con- 
siderations of personal and group prestige are overriding. Hurewitz’s “The Minor- 
ities in the Political Process,” as its title indicates, is a political rather than a 
social approach to the minority situation and as such is a useful summary. Patai’s 
“The Immigrant in Israel” sticks closely to the theme of the book as indicated 
by the title and represents a field in which the author is quite at home. Richard- 
son’s “The Palestine Arab Refugee” is a good and realistic statement of the com- 
plexities of the problem, which is given due treatment from the social angle. The 
concluding essay, T. Cuyler Young’s “The Crisis in the Near East,” is well done, 
although this reviewer questions the validity of the oft-expressed assumption that 
the similarities among Judaism, Christianity, and Islam could or should be counted 
on to bring the three faiths together. Apart from the competition in the field of 
monotheism, there are cultural differences attached to religion both in the Near 
East and the West that far transcend the similarities; as long as this conflict is 
unresolved, the tension created by the interaction of these factors will continue. 

The net effect of this series of studies is to throw into relief two salient charac- 
teristics of the social picture in the Near East today. One of these is the exogenous 
character of Israel in this social environment—which again stresses the fact that 
Israel is in, but not of, the modern Near East. The other is that although the ex- 
ternals of society in the Arab countries are changing, the mode of thought, the 
world view, and the social patterns of the people remain essentially the same. 
Thus, what Speiser calls the “ethnemes,” or core factors, of Near Eastern society 
are not being significantly affected by exposure to the Occident even though the 





outer shell may change. 
Harotp W. Guppen, Arlington, Virginia 
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The Pursuit of Science in Revolutionary America, 1735-1789. By Brooke Hindle. 
(Published for the Institute of Early American History and Culture, Williams- 
burg, Virginia.) Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1956. Pp. xi, 
410. $7.50. 





This is an eminently sensible discussion of a complex chapter in America’s 
social and intellectual history. Mr. Hindle writes of a ime when American con- 
tributions to scientific investigation and thought were decidedly limited. The 
many evidences of an American response to Europe’s interest in scientific questions 
have long been viewed, and rightly so, as one of the more significant indications of 
a growing maturity in the American community, but study of the subject has often 
been colored by patriotic pride and warped by exaggerated claims. Mr. Hindle 
skillfully avoids these pitfalls and at the same time manages to make of his book 
a valuable contribution to national and scientific history. 

If Franklin’s work be set aside, as very largely it is in this volume, the story 
becomes that of colonists who could hope only for a very limited share in the 
scientific investigations which stirred the imagination of eighteenth-century 
Europeans. The colonists lacked the libraries and the intimate association with 
leading scientific thinkers that were necessary for significant work along the 
frontiers of knowledge. Their principal advantage was one of location. As residents 
of North America they were in a position to report on its flora and fauna, and 
thus to add substantially to the knowledge available to European scientists, 
Geographical location gave them also opportunities to observe astronomical de- 
velopments that could not be observed in other parts of the world. Consequently, 
it was in the fields of natural history and of astronomy that the Americans first 
made important contributions to the study of science. They were mainly reporters. 
Some of them were very well-informed reporters, men whose observations were 
prized by no less a scientist than Linnaeus; but few of them could be regarded as 
anything better, in the modern terminology, than an expert research assistant. 
Only John Winthrop of Harvard, except again for Franklin, showed any capacity 
to think beyond the limits of a simple reporter. When Cadwallader Colden tried 
his hand at the larger questions, his efforts served chiefly to demonstrate the disad 
vantages of an American location. 

These are points that have long needed to be made, and Mr. Hindle is to be 
congratulated on the judgment he shows in making them. If the result seems to 
reduce the importance of his study as a contribution to the history of science, his 
book becomes all the more valuable as a study in the social and intellectual history 
of America. One finds here renewed emphasis on the significance of European con- 
nections, and more particularly those with Britain, for any student who would 
get to the heart of American history. So much had the American’s interest in 
science, and his opportunities to serve the scientific interest, depended upon his 
ties with Britain that it seems to be doubtful that newly-established contacts with 
France and other European countries at the time of the Revolution did more than 
offset the disadvantages suffered as a result of the break with England. No less 
important than the broader reach of America’s contacts with Europe was the 
early restoration, after the Revolution, of normal correspondence with Britain. Of 
comparable interest is the author’s discussion of the connection the Revolutionary 
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generation saw between the independence of America and the progress of scientific 
investigation in America. 

The American’s interest in science had depended from a very early date upon 
the belief that it had great utilitarian value. That science should be useful, that its 
study would lead to socially useful developments, was a proposition no scientist 
of the eighteenth century would have challenged. But this hope seems to have been 
especially important to the Americans, and particularly so at that point in time 
when the independence of America seemed to depend in part upon the aid of 
scientific knowledge. In the development of this aspect of the subject, Mr. Hindle 
has much to say that is of general interest to the economic historian. 

Wesvey Frank Craven, Princeton University 





A History of Europe from the Invasions to the XVI Century. By Henri Pirenne. 
Introduction by Jan-Albert Goris. New York: University Books [1956]. Pp. xxii, 
12-625. $7.50. 


English-speaking readers will be grateful for this offset reprinting of the 1938 
English edition of Pirenne’s great synthesis, long since unavailable. The book was 
written, as many readers will recall, during Pirenne’s imprisonment in a German 
internment camp, in which he had no access to the usual reference works and 
other research tools; he never had an opportunity in later years to polish the 
manuscript. Withal, the work is a marvel of concentrated intelligence, incredible 
memory, and mature, creative judgment. It will never serve as a standard text- 
book: it says almost nothing about medieval culture, for example, and even the 
economy and social structure—surprisingly enough—receive relatively little space 
by themselves. Rather, it is essentially the history of nations, cities, and the Church 
as shaped by the great, persistent economic, social, and political forces of the 
period, and is analogous in treatment and character to the author’s classic Histoire 
de Belgique. 

Yet if this history of Europe lacks the catholicity—and the maps, charts, and 
other paraphernalia—demanded of a textbook, it is nonetheless perhaps the best 
single volume a teacher of medieval history can place in the hands of his students. 
For it is authentic and close to its subject, as only the work of a scholar thoroughly 
versed in the primary sources can be, and at the same time so clearly and easily 
written that it is a pleasure to read and reread. Above all, it abounds with ideas 
and insights revolutionary in their day, which even now will be new to many 
young scholars brought up on the obsolete notions of the traditional texts. In 
short, this is the kind of book that belongs not only in the library but on the book- 
shelves of all serious history students; unfortunately, the high price will prevent 
it from getting the circulation it deserves. 

Davin S. Lanpes, Columbia University 


Pomponne's “Relation de mon Ambassade en Hollande” 1669-1671. Edited by 
Herbert H. Rowen. (Werken uitgegeven door het Historisch Genootschap 
[gevestigd te Utrecht], vierde serie, No. 2.) Utrecht: Kemink en Zoon N.V., 


1955. Pp. 178. 


Pomponne’s Relation provides a lucid analysis of international relations during 
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the crucial three years of the writer’s ambassadorship at The Hague. The supreme 
preoccupation of French diplomacy at that time and for many years to come was 
to clear the way for assertion of French claims in the event that the last feeble 
Hapsburg king of Spain should die leaving no direct heirs. How that diplomacy 
was carried on—its scope, complications, outcome—is familiar to historians of this 
period. Pomponne’s narrative adds nothing of primary significance to the story but 
affords an interesting example of French diplomacy as practiced by an accom- 
plished master of the arts of evasion, of encouragement stopping short of commit- 
ments, of saying nothing as if it were something. It throws light, too, on many 
episodes and personalities who had their places in the story as it developed but 
were squeezed out of subsequent history. As Pomponne observes, “la Hollande 
paroissoit alors le théatre des plus grandes affaires de |’Europe” (p. 29). It was 
a listening post, a whispering gallery for gossip and rumor to which a swarm of 
exiles from other countries of Europe and an uncensored multilingual press made 
generous contribution. All leading states had agents at The Hague or at Amster- 
dam to pick up and relay information to their employers and, equally, to plant 
misinformation where it would do the most good—or harm. Pomponne was an 
excellent observer, shrewd and dispassionate. In his detachment, sophistication, and 
avoidance of harsh moral judgments there is a hint of Montaigne. His diplomacy 
exemplified a refined Machiavellism. The Relation is a model of ambassadorial 
reporting. 

For the economic historian there is a brief account of the rise of Dutch shipping, 
commerce, and finance. This is not markedly original, for Pomponne follows the 
line, familiar in his time, which attributed the commercial supremacy of the 
Dutch to their artfulness in robbing other nations of the trade rightfully belonging 
to them. It may have been to placate Colbert that the ambassador reproaches the 
French and other peoples for slothfully submitting to such expropriation (pp. 44- 
45). The origin of Dutch sea power is too summarily ascribed to the fisheries 
and to “la douceur de la pyraterie et des prises” (pp. 37-38). The history of the 
Dutch East India Company, its rivalry with the English Company, and the 
effects of that rivalry on Anglo-Dutch relations are sketched with reasonable 
accuracy. Pomponne notes that the Dutch Company had acquired “une espéce 
de souveraineté” in the East (p. 38). Like most foreign visitors he is impressed by 
the high standard of comfortable living prevailing in Holland, the absence of a 
concentration of wealth in the hands of a few persons (pp. 46-47). He is con- 
vinced that Dutch resources are nearing exhaustion as a result of the two English 
wars, the crushing burden of taxation, and the mounting debt. Apropos of this last, 
he hazards the wishful supposition that credit for further borrowing is nearing 
the end of its tether (p. 36). No speculation could have been more erroneous, as 
the future was to prove. 

One must agree with the editor’s opinion that the Relation is not the work of 
a profound or systematic thinker (p. 12), but that is surely too much to expect 
of an ambassador. I do not'perceive that “It provides a deeper insight into Pom- 
ponne’s political conceptions and beliefs than is to be found in his dispatches” 
(p. 5). Nor can I discern evidence to indicate that “he wished to maintain for 
France no more than a position of leadership among the states of Europe, while 
the monarch more and more desired to rule over them” (p. 5). He followed in- 
structions intelligently but undeviatingly. For his royal master he entertained 
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a submissive reverence bordering on awe. It has been observed of Louis XIV that 
he was unable to attract the services of great men. In his Relation, Pomponne does 
not reveal a stature of greatness but a goodly endowment of lesser gifts of mind 
and character. Even his opponents admired him. Yet the fact that no full-length 
biography of Pomponne has ever appeared suggests that the importance of this 
important man died with him. 

VioLet Barsour, Vassar College 
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There are a good many errors interspersed, largely owing to lack of familiarity 
with earlier German conditions, The booklet provides grist for the mill of the his- 
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having studied how and why it became what it is. 
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Munpy, Joun H, 
co-editor 

Myers, Kennetu H. 
co-author 

NEDERLANDS AGRONOMISCH- 
Hisroriscw INstiruur 

NELSON, BENJAMIN N, 
co-editor 

Neu, Irene D. 
co-author 

Oxiver, Joun W, 


Panes, RicHarp 


Parsons, Kennetu H. 


Pinenne, Henri 
RaBzEiL, GEORGES 
Raup, Pamir M. 
co-editor 
REINHOLD, MEYER 
co-author 
Reynoins, Lioyp G, 
co-au 
Ropeatson, Ross M. 
Rocin, Leo 


Rowen, Hersert H. 
editor 


Saiz, Beate R. 


Saport, ARMANDO 

Sapori, ARMANDO 

Scuners, Ropert 

Sicarp, GERMAIN 

Tarr, Cynruia H., 
co-au' 

Taytor, Grorce R, 


co-author 
Uiman, Lioyp 


Wesrermann, Wiiu1aM L, 
WituuasMs, Davip 
Wituiamson, Hanon F. 


co-author 
REcENT PUBLICATIONS 


Essays in Medieval Life and Thought Presented in 
Honor of Austin Patterson Evans, reviewed ‘by 
Philip A. Knachel . 

ae for Digging, reviewed by George $. Gibb 


Agriculturae, Volume Il, reviewed by 
Richard M. Westebbe . 

Essays in Medieval Life and Thought Presented i in 
Honor of Austin Patterson Evans, reviewed by 
Philip A. Knachel . 

The American Railroad Network, 1861-1890, re- 
viewed by George Rogers Taylor . 

History of poem Technology, reviewed "by 
Brooke Hindle 


Yankees and Creoles: The Trade Between North 
America and the West Indies before the Amer- 
ican Revolution, reviewed by Bernard _—* ‘ 

Land Tenure, reviewed by Paul Gates . . 


Land Tenure, reviewed by Paul Gates 


A ae of Europe from the Invasions to the 
Century, reviewed by David S. Landes . 
Linduane cotonniére francaise, reviewed by Jene 
tts . . 4 eee 
Land Tenure, reviewed. by Paul Gates 


Roman Civilization, Selected Readings. Volume Il: 
The Empire, reviewed by Vincent M. Scramuzza 

The Evolution of Wage Structure, reviewed by 
Emanuel Stein. . . 

History of the American ‘Economy, reviewed. by 
Milton S, Heath 

The Meaning and Validity of Economic Theory—A 
Historical Approach, reviewed by Charles Gilbert 

Pomponne’s “Relation de nom <Ambassade en 
Hollande” 1669-1671, reviewed by ve 
Barbour . 

The Human Element in ‘Industrialixation: A 
Hypothetical Case Study of Ecuadorean Indians, 
reviewed by Wilbert E. Moore . . 

Studi di storia economica (secoli siti-xiv-xv), 

“ reviewed by Gene A. Brucker. . 

Le marchand italien au moyen dge: conférences et 
bibliographie, reviewed by Gene A. Brucker. . 

Le XIX®¢ siécle: Vapogée de Pry gay européene 
(sds g-s984). reviewed by David S. Landes . 

Aux origines des sociétés anonymes: les moulins de 
Toulouse au moyen dge, reviewed by John H. 


Mundy 

The Evolution ion of Wage Structure, reviewed by 
Emanuel 

The — Railroad Network, " 1861-1890, 
reviewed by George Rogers Taylor. . 

The Rise of the National Trade Union: The 
Development and Significance of lis. gO 
Governing Institutions, and Econo 
reviewed by Edwin E. Witte. . 

The Slave ee of Greek and Roman Antiquity, 
reviewed by Karl Polanyi : . 

The Rebecca Riots: A Study in Agrerien Discontent, 
reviewed by R. K. Webb . 

Designed for Digging, r reviewed by George s. Gibb 


Compiled by Joseph P. Ruffier . 
































THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ECONOMIC HISTORY ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Association will be held at Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, on September 6 and 7, 1957. The chairman of the pro- 
gram committee, Alexander Gerschenkron, has arranged a program 
designed to assure full discussion of the two major topics given below. 
The meeting of the Association will follow the mecting on September 
4 and 5 of the Conference on Research in Income and Wealth of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., where the subject for 
discussion will be United States and Canadian Income and Investment 
in the 19th Century. All members are invited to both meetings. The 
complete programs will be sent to members in advance of the Septem- 
ber meetings. 


Faway, Sepremper 6 
Morning and afternoon sessions 


THE INTEGRATION OF ECONOMIC THEORY AND 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Chairman—Simon Kuanets, Johns Hopkins University 


Papers —W. W. Rostow, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
John R. Meier, Harvard University 


Discussants 


Satuapay, SEPTEMBER 7 
Morning and afternoon sessions 
COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Chairman—Herbert Heaton, University of Minnesota 


Papers —Sylvie Thrupp, University of Chicago 
W. T. Easterbrook, University of Toronto 


Discussants 
Dinner Meeting—Speaker to be announced 




















